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Che Independent. 


THE UNKNOWN TONGUE. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Not baby! I knew her in days of old. 

You doubt that [lived in a land made fair 

With many soft moons and was mated there? 

Now mark you! I saw but to-day on the 
street 

Asweet girl-baby, whose delicate feet 

As yet upon earth took but uncertain hold; 

Yet she carried a doll, and she toddled alone, 

And she talked to that doll in a tongue her 
own. 

The sweet little stranger! why, her face sti 
bore , 

The look of the people from her far star-shore. 

Ah! you doubt me stil» Then listen: 
While you , ! 36 

Have looked to the,earth for gold, 'why I— 

Ihave looked to the gteeps of the starry sky. 

And which, indeed, the fairer view 

Of the infinite things, the dreamer or you?... 

How blird be men when they will not see! 

If men must look in the dust, or look, 

At best, with the eyes bound down to a book, 

Why who shall deny that it comes to me 

To sail white ship through the ether sea? 


Yea, lama dreamer. Yet while you dream 

Then. I ‘am awake. When a child, back 
through 

fhe gates of the past I peered, and I knew - 

The land I hadlived in. Isaw abroad stream ; 

Saw rainbows that compassed a world in their 
reach ; 

Isaw my beloved go down on the beach ; 

Saw her lean to this earth, saw her looking for 
me 

As do shipmen look from their ships at 
sea... . 

The sweet girl-baby! Why, that unknown 

tongue 

Is the tongue she has talked since the stars 

were young. 





ADJUSTABLE STANDARDS. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 








Is a man never the better for having 
sinned? Is there in evil an educating 
power differing from any other, and to 
which the soul responds as it can to no 
other in the whole curriculum of disci- 
pline? 

May it not be that the admission of the 
element of guilt, by one of God’s great 
paradoxes, works upon the individual, as 
upon the universe, in what wecall ‘the 
long run,” an ultimate purity which cannot 
be evolved from any other element? 

Is there not something distinctly rugged 
in the experience of remorse entering like 
iron tonic into the soul’s blood? What 
other phase of spiritual life can by any law 
of spiritual substitution replace the hu- 
milities and the sweetnesses of repentance? 
What sinless character but would forever 
miss a charm in having missed the graces 
and joys of renewal? Is not the beauty of 
acquired holiness peculiar to itself alone? 

These questions are old as theology; 
but as young as the idle summer hours in 
which the most of us put our terrible ques- 
tion to fate. , 

One of the most popular novelists of our 
day is a woman gifted with exuberant 
imagination and more than usual command 
of language, also with great literary weak- 
nesses, and, in the judgment of many 
careful people, conspicuous deficiencies of 
the moral senses. -The great critics of the 
World are not aware of the existence of 
this writer; bat in the circulating libraries 





her books are seldom “in.” Our ministers 
do not read her novels; but their sons and 
daughters know all about them. They 
belong to those books of which one class 
of good’ people will say ‘‘ Not quite 
proper,” and another class of equally good 
ones will call you a prude for thinking so. 

I had never read one of these represent- 
ative novels, and, chancing one day upon 
one, I opened itatrandom. It was one of 
those summer hours of amateur thevlog- 
ical reverie of which I spoke, and straight 
and sharp upon my drifting thought this 
** questionable writer” flung these words : 

‘Oh! be-innocent! Nothing van take 
the place of innocence. Repentance ts a 
poor thing beside it!” 

This. memorable sentence contains not 
the theologic view, not the Christian 
view, but the world’s view—and perbaps 
rather a lax world at that—of a deeply- 
rooted moral enigma. Truly, it all lies just 
there. Repentance may be a noble thiog, 
a touching thing, a disciplinary thing; but, 
beside innocence,°a shabby makeshift, a 
miserable substitute. We cannot be too 
sure of it or too often reminded of it. 

“It ia @ vast work,” said Jeremy Taylor, 
“thatevery man may do if he never be 
idle.; and it is a huge way that a man may 
go in virtue if he never goes out of his way 
to a vicious habit or a great crime.” 

Probably it is true, however, that, had we 
not one unanswerable illastration to the 
contrary, the superior educating qualities 
of sinlessness must remain theologically 
and metaphysically and practically a little 
in the dark, Had Jesus Christ never lived 
a tempted and a spotless life, it would be 
difficult to prove that the character result- 
ant from such a life is deeper and richer 
than the character resultant from a tempted, 
fallen, and repentant and sanctified one. 

But we carry our restless questionings to 
His feet, and there they lie. We do not 
take them back again. Here was a strong, 
sensitive soul—tempted in all points, like 
our souls; by all its access of strength 
open to an access of inducement to evil; 
by its every refinement of delicacy exposed 
to an added refinement of temptation; 
tried by poverty; tried by obscurity; 
tried by renown; tried by the friend- 
ships incident to the life of a ‘* popu- 
lar” man; tried by the desertions conse- 
quent upon the losing of popularity; by 
the rough, common tests of finding one’s 
self hungry and of feeling one’s self cold; 
by the more uncommon and intricate trials 
which must be met by a man whose nervous 
system is so diseased that he cannot 
command the amount of rest ordinarily 
thought necessary to maifgtain bealth or 
life, but_is driven to cirry, the burden of 
his day’s cares through the miserable soli- 
tudes of unsleeping nights; torn by the 
unapproachable perplexities of conscience, 
which beset a leader in thé world’s thought 
or action; buffeted by the refined allure- 
ments aod confusions of a life to whose 
loneliness no human affection bas been set 
near enough to be a support; above all, 
tormented by that rasp upon the character 
known only to the homeless man; and, to 
end all, attacked by that strain upon all 
human weakness of soul and body to be 
found in the process of dying a martyr’s 
death. Now this soul, coming from this 
experience unsbaken, untainted, filled with 
the fullness of delirious delight which mus; 
possess the man who can say to God, his 
own heart, and the world ‘I have never 
sinned”—this man, not the wise because 


the faulty Socrates, not the powerful be- 
cause the erring Mohammed, not the mystic 
because not the sinless Buddha, not the 
great because not the holy Confucius—it is 
this man who is the model of all heroisms 
and beauties of character for all the world 
to-day. Hee Homo! The man who might 
have sinned and never did. Behold the 
Man. 

There are always at least two sides to 
every truth—on one it affects ourselves, and 
on one it affects other people; and, while 
we cannot place our standards of holinesg 
too high for our growth, it may easily be 
that we fail of making them sufficiently 
adjustable to the needs of our fellow-sinners 
and fellow-strivers. It is not possible to be 
too keenly aware that in our personal life we 
lose an immeasurable amount of character 
on. every defeat and gain an unmeasured 
proportion on every victory with tempta- 

tion, But it is quite possible that in our 
‘very consciousness of victory, may lie that 
subtlest of all temptations which prevents 


‘the soul from being very useful to other 


souls because it is so well pleased with 
itself. 

Really, in some aspects of it, a spotless 
life may go far to incapacitate a man from 
saving souls. The common expression 
“He's too good for us” contains, like many 
another vulgarism, pure gold. We are not 
Ckrists. We do not understand the evil 
which we have never committed. We are 
not the world’s saviours, only its helpers; 
and we have all the helper’s dullness, none 
of the Saviour’s insight. 

“ There is a world we know not of.” 

In it people are tempted in all those points 
in which we are not tempted, and sin those 
sins which we do not care to commit and 
do not comprebend because we have never 
committed. Circumstances create our 
faults for us, as they do our excellencies. 
They are the exceptions in Christian 
experience—the emperors of Christian con. 
flict, who turn upon fate with Napoleonic 
energy, and cry to it: ‘‘Circumstances! I 
make circumstances.” Most of us offer as 
little resistance to the pressure of sur- 
roundings upon our character as the leaf 
offers to the wind. The amber and wine- 
red maple sinks through burning sunshine 
toa blazing grave; the dull and leathery 
oak shines on some bitter day shivering 
across the surface of a frozen lake; and 
the wind bloweth where it listeth. Where 
the motion of the leaf ends and the action 
of the wind begins who shall say. It is, 
after all, so much a vegetable life that we 
live in the hands of destiny. 

Take, for instance, the ordinary re- 
straints of refined Christian society. Their 
constrictive power over us is so immense 
that we are seldom or never conscious of 
itsexistence. Like gravitation or any other 
mighty force, it is not palpable to us while 
we work in harmony with its laws. Most 
of us are honorable, truthful, chaste, aod 
humane, just because we cannot help it, 
We are born into an atmosphere in which 
our moral respiratory organs could not act 
were we otherwise. There must be a ter- 
rible wrench to the nature of a man reared 
in honest and ever-so-partially cultivated 
circles of society before he can commit a 
flagrantly dishonorable deed. To a deli- 
cately-reared woman an immorality is well. 
nigh an impossibility. It is no definite 
credit to us to be honest and pure. How 
could we be anything else? The reverse 
of these quelities are repulsions, not at- 





tractions, to us. Weneed not congratulate 





ourselves upon spiritual superiority for not 
doing what we do not want to do. There 
is no temptation in the thing from which 
we recoil. 

How, then, are we going to enter appre- 
Clatively into the sympathies and struggles 
of souls to which temperament or training 
or both combined have thrown wide the 
doors of a world over whose: threshold we 
have never stepped? Theorize as we may. 
about it, how. shall we sympathize—not 
patronize or dogmatize—but sympathize 
with the moral emergencies with which 
that great world is crowded full? 

It seems to me that we must do this 
mainly by an algebraic ratio between this 
unknown. world, and our own known 
faults. Set your equation down like this: 
“As this. frailty error, is to me,,.s0., is 
that sin or crime. to another, nature. As 
I have fought with this disease of tempera- 
ment, or that weakness of temper, or that 
infirmity of purpose, or this dullness. of 
Christian zeal, so bas this other struggled 
witb a dishonest, impulse, or a revengeful 
spirit, or a shameful sin. AsI have fallen 
beneath my own possibilities of peaceful 
faith, of unselfish acts, of unmixed and 
steadfast motive, so has my fellow-sinner 
fallen beneath his disgraced and disgracing 
trial. As I have suffered over some grave 
mistake, or some little imprudence, or some 
harrowing regret, so this my brother suffers 
over the memory of vital and corroding 
wrong.” And shall I go down to my 
Father’s house justified rather than he? 

I think we are too apt to forget that for 
what we are accustomed to call ‘‘ great 
sin” a price of repentance or remorse is 
paid not perhaps proportionally heavy, 
not as heavy as ours would be should we 
commit the same, but certainly as heavy as 
is ours for what we call our little sing, In 
trying tosave those whom we somewhat 
arbitrarily term ‘‘ wicked people” one rule, 
I think, may help us all: Remember the 
most miserable hour of your life—which 
will be not the hour in which God has 
most afflicted you, but the hourin which 
by faithlessness to your own ideals of a 
sinless life you have most afflicted God— 
and gauge by it, if you can, the misery and 
the need of this other faithless one, your 
fellow-sufferer, because your fellow-sinner, 

We are not Christ’s. He approacties 
sinners by the experience. of resisted evil; 
Wwe perhaps most nearly by that under 
which we have fallen. Unlike him as we 
must be, yet let us be like him when we 
may be and keep our judgment tender and 
elastic to every soul except our own. 

—  —__ 
THE PROJECTOR OF THE FAST’ 
MAIL SERVICE 
A TYPICAL PRINTER. 


BY THOMAS L. JAMES — 
(POSTMASTER AT NEW YORK). 








‘PRINTING is not a trade, it is an art; 
and the profession of printing is the 
noblest of the learned professions,” said 
the venerable Thurlow Weed, in the course 
of a recent conversation concerning the 
fast-mail train. And_ the assertion of the 
veteran journalist is no wild exaggeration, 
but sober truth. From tbe moment a lad 
enters a printing-office his practical educa- 
tion commences. Of necessity he becomes 
thoroughly posted in the news of the day, 
perfect in orthography and punctuation; 
and if he has not learned grammar at 
school he learns it by eye at the “case.” 
While poring over the manuscript of the 
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learned he insensibly absorbs knowledge, 

which be always retains, probably for the 

. Teason ‘that his memory is quickened 
being called into constant practice. Itt 
this unceasing training amid the eternal. 
click of ibe type and the rumble devebers 
presses that makes the profcssgrs this 
art am@ng the most studious, intelligent, 
and ambitious of ourrace. In the “En 
glish Reader”—a reading-book for sch 
popular enough thirty or forty years ago, 
bat now alas! out of date—is a story of the 
* Ascent of the Hill of Science.” First, 
Genius rushed up the Hill with one mighty 
bound; but, pausing midway, was passed 
by Application, who, patiently creeping 
up, arrived at the summit. So with print- 
ets: it is not by genius, it is by their 
patient application and untiring perse- 
verance that they come to the front, not 
only in the “ Att of Arts,” but in all of the 
learned professions. To whatever extent 
his eXperience of English printers may 
have justified Sheridan's (or was it Burke’s ?) 
tematk concerning them—that, ‘though 
most of the knowledge of the world passed 
thrétizh their hands, but little of it stuck to 
their fingers”"—such a statement, if made 
oft this side of the Atlantic, would be a libel 
éasily refuted by a simple reference to the 
nathes enrolled on the long list of illustrious 
Yankee typos—Franklin, Greeley, Weed, 
Bayaré Taylor, the Harpers, Bonner, and a 
host of others—who were all educated and 
received their diplomas within the walls of 

. A printing office and who were all proud 
of their ama mater. 

Amotg the graduates of this college of 
Franklin, Greeley, and Weed, one who has 
futely come prominently before the public 
is Col. George’ 8. Bangs, Superintendent of 
the Railway Mail Service of the United 
States, whose history isa striking illnstra- 
tion of Mr. Weed’s statement. Col. Bangs 
was born in Milan, Ohio, on the 22d day 
of February, 1825. When but nine years 
old he entered the office of the Akron (0.) 
Beaton as ‘‘devil,” where he remained for 
six years, working afterward “ under in- 
stractions” im tle office of the Cleveland 
Herald. Becoming a fall journeyman, he 
worked (should I not say ‘‘ practiced his 
profession ” f) in the offices of the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel, Janesville Gazette, and Rock 
County Democrat. In 1850 he went to 
Chicago, and picked up news as a reporter 
by day and ‘‘sub’d it” (¢. ¢., was substitute 
for sothe absent compositor) by nigbt. His 
r-stless spirit could never be idle. In De- 
cember, 1851, Aurora, Tilinois, became his 
home, and for eighteen months he was 
connected with the Aurora Beacon. He 
then bcughtafarm and fora short time 
was a tiller of the soil. But farming was 
too monofonous a life for him, and, re- 
turning to journalism, he purchased all the 
Republican papers in the county and 
consolidated them with The Beacon. Here 
his energy had full play, and under his 
vigotous management The Beacon became, 
as it has always since remained, one of the 
ablest journals in the state, of large influ- 
ence and circulation. In 1861, without 
his solicitation, he was appointed post- 
master of Aurora by President Lincoln, 
who, with his proverbial sagacity, 
said, on this or upon some other occasion, 
“TT want no recommendations for an 
editor, for he makes recommendations.” 
This office he held until the commencement 
of General Grant’s administration, when 
be was appointed Assistant Superintend- 
ect of Railway Mail Service, with head- 
Quarters at Chicago. He did. not long 
remain here, however, being called to 
Washington, and appointed General Super- 
jotendent of Railway Mail Service, as 
successor to Mr. George B. Armstrong, who 

- had suddenly died. Col. Bangs found tbe 
service in utter confusion and completely 
demoralized; but, with characteristic ener. 
gy, he applied himself to the work of 
reform. He instituted examinations among 
the route agents and postal clerks, who 
were given an opportunity to learn the 
‘distribution schemes” of the routes they 
served, and were then examined with 
reference to their knowledge of - these 
routes. By means. of this searching and 
infallible ordeal the incompetent were 
weeded out and the deserving promoted, 
and to-day, from being a hospital for 
political bummers and a disgrace to 
civilization, the railway mail service of 





the United States is the «best on the 
planet.” 
“ For several years Col. Bangs, had per- 
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fore he p> a “America; 
and Morse realized it before they 
steam and lightning. Fortunately for. the 
success of this great work, Marshall Jewell, 
a practical, common-sense man, became 
the head of the Post-office ,Department, 
ready to receive suggestions for the im- 
provement of the postal service and ready 
to act upon them. He lent a willing ear to 
this scheme of rapid transit, informed bim- 
self thoroughly by personal observation 
and otherwise, and then promptly gave the 
order to ‘go abead.” 

The compensation to the railroads for 
Carrying the mails being fixed by law, no 
larger sum can be paid for a train running 
at a speed of forty-five miles an hour than 
for ohe running at twenty miles; and it 
was thought that this would present an 
insurmountable obstacle to the proposed 
‘rapid transit.” The result proved that 
the popular idea which finds its expression 
in the axiom that “railway corporations 
have no souls” was incorrect. With that 
unerring sagacity which stamps the Van- 
derbilts, both the Commodore and his son 
Williath H., as among the foremost men of 
the time, they promptly tendered to the 
Départment the use of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroads and 
the Lake Shore Railroad; and, the offer 
being accepted, a full supply of new 
postal-cars of improved construction was 
built, and on the morning of Thurs- 
day, September 16th, at a quarter after 
four o’clock, the first fast-mail train 
left the Grand Central Depot. What had 
beeo the dream of an enthusiast was now 
an accomplished fact; and since that time, 
over a route of nearly one thousand miles 
in length, a train composed only of a loco- 
motive and postal cars bas been contin- 
uously traveling at the rate of forty-five 
miles an hour, so far annihilating space 
and time that less than twenty-six hours 
now separates New York from Chicago. 
Too little credit has been given the Van- 
derbilts in the matter by the public at large. 
Their acceptance of this proposition of the 
Post-office Department, their prompt and 
energetic action, and the splendid equip- 
ment of their postal cars form a magnificent 
contribution in the interest of every man, 
woman, and childin the West and South- 
west who writes a letter or reads a news- 


paper. 

The following letter, written by Col. 
Bangs to a friend, will show what he 
inten@ed and what has been accomplished 
with a fast-mail train: 


‘Tt is the intention that this train shall 
be an exclusive mail train. It will connect 
at Albany with a train leaving Boston at 
or near midnight, insuring direct connec- 
tion with every railroad in New England. 
The train will arrive at Buffalo at 8P.m., 
and at Dunkirk will overtake the mails 
leaving New York the evening previous 
by the Erie road, and all mails it may 
gather for the West from the towns and 
connections leading to the Erie road from 
New York and Pennsylvania. The fast 
mail will arrive at Cleveland at 8 pm., 
overtaking the mails that leave New York 
the evening previous by the Hudson River 
and New York Central road. At Cleve- 
land direct connection will be made for 
Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis, 
arriving at the first-named place at 12 
midnight, the second at 5 a.M., and at the 
last-named at 7.80 a.m. This insures a 
connection with all the morning trains in 
Ohio and Indiana, and by sundown of the 
evening of the next day after leaving New 
York the muils will arrive at destina- 
tion at all railroad points in those two 
states. ._The same thing will be true 
of the states of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
as the fast mail will arrive at Toledo at 
11 p.m. and at Chicago in time to go out 
on all trains for Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Minnesota. The mails by the establish: 
ment of this train will be in St. Paul, 
Omaha, and Kansas City at or near the hour 
they now arrive at Chicago, or a saving of 
from twelve to eighteen hours for all points 
east of the Missouri River and a clean cut 
of twenty-four hours for all the territories 
and states west of the Missouri River. 
This train will carry the mails to and from 
20,000,009 of people, with a saving of 


twelve to twenty-four hours’ time, It wil’ 
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Following the example of the Vente 
bilts, the Pennsylvania Railway Company 
bas placed a fast-mail train on. their road 
between New York and Chicago, leaving 
at the same hour; and the Baltimore and 
‘Ohio have also tendered the Post-office 


Washington, Baltimore, and Chicago. It 
needs only a fast train in the afternoon at 
three o’clock from New York to Chicago 
and one from New York and Boston to 
Bangor to make the Railway Mail Service 
complete. May we not hope that the en- 
‘lightened management of the Erie Rail way 
will supply the first and that the energy and 
zeal of the Postmaster-General will find 
the way to provide the latter? 

The question naturally presents itself; 
‘* What other profession than that of print- 
ing could have produced a man like this?” 
And, following his career from the time 
when, only nine years old, he commenced 
his education in the press and composing 
rooms of the Akron Beacon to the hour 
when the shrill whistle of the locomotive 
announced the departure-of the first fast- 
mail train from the Grand. Central Depot 
for Chicago, and made the name of Bangs 
famous for all time in the postal service of 
‘the United States as a benefactor of man- 
kind, and keeping in view the fact -that he 

- is a graduate of a printing-office, who will 
have the hardibood to disagree with the 
conclusions of the modern Warwick, that 
‘* printing is not a trade, itis an art’’; and 
that the “profession of printing is the 
noblest of the learned professions”? 





THE JURY. 


(THIRD ARTICLE.) 





BY CHIEF-JUSTICE NEILSON. 





Ir would seem that some sense of the 
need of legal regulation and control has 
existed in the minds of every people. 
Traces of it are found in the history of all 
associations—from the family to the tribe, 
from the tribe to thestate. If the authority 
conferred or assumed was absolute, the 
power in bad hands, unjust and arbitrary 
edicts followed. If the masses were free 
to frame their own laws, those laws con- 
formed to and illustrated the genius and 
condition of the people. 

Without foreign aid and influence the 
Saxons could have made little progress 
toward an improved social state. Their 
kings could not read or write; none of 
them had secular agents competent to 
improve the procedure in courts of justice. 
But they had not been left to their own de- 
vices. Some of the usages and principles of 
the Roman law, a knowledge of which had 
been brought tothe country, were grad- 
ually, and in part insensibly, impressed 
upon some of the Saxon institutions, The 
Roman ecclesiastics understood that law; 
had great pride init. We can thus per- 
ceive why the bishops presided in the 
county courts, and why their services were 
necessary and useful. The representatives 
of the church had whatever of learning 
there was in the country; had, also, a love 
of order and discipline, and a due regard 
for the solemnity of an oath or invocation. 
But no service of the presiding magistrate, 
however just or wise, could have relieved 
that mode of trial from the reproach of 
feebleness and uncertainty. The procedure 
was incongruous and burdensome. The 
freemen at large, when called into the 
county court, were tumultuous and liable to 
extreme partisanship. When it turned out 
that the twelve men sworn as, witnesses 
and to act as a jury were utterly ignorant 
of the matter in question, others were 
called. When they were divided in opinion, 
the dissentients, the minority, were often 
discharged, and others substituted. When 





there were no witnesses acting as jurors to 
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of Edwit age mother, dlready referred 


‘ ‘The last case is stated 

" Eiigish ‘Law ‘(p. 22), and is 
_yaluable to p ~ what the jurors were 
elred, to. which Black- 
stone refers... : 

The dangerous character of a jury acting 
on tradition and on supposed personal 
knowledge would be readily seen. But we 
have illustrations of the fact in Reeve’s 
Common Law (vy. 2, p. 164; v. 1, p. 480) 
In the latter the authér refers to a case 
| where the judge might interrogate the jury 
as to the grounds of their judgment, and 
adds: ** Perhaps,” says Bracton, ‘some of 
the jurors might say that they. collectec 
their information from one of their brother 
jurors;. who, upon, being interrogated par 
ticularly, might say that he had it from 
such a one, and so on till it was traced to 
some disreputable person, who deserved no 
credit,” 

Such were the early jury trials: crude, 
often failing of justice, but baving merits 
quite beyond the unaided contrivances of 
a barbarous people. There was an appeal 
to principles which indicated a higher 
culture. 

The question has been: From whom did 
the Anglo-Saxons borrow tbeir modes of 
trial? But fewof the learned have credited 
them with the inspiration, The further 
question has been: From what source was 
the institution of the jury, as perfected in 
England, derived? “The general reader 
would be surprised * to learn how many 
distinguished authors=English, French, 
German—have taken part in the discussion, 
Few questions in the history and literature 


and learned contention, 

These trials, in the Anglo-Saxon and the 
later forms, have been traced to the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Normans, and the 
Danes, to the Lombards, the Franks, the 
Swedes, and the Goths. In each instance 
the research of ingenious writers has dis- 
covered some evidence in support of their 
theories. It is apparent that nothing new 
can now be contributed. The fields have 
been harvested, the grain garnered up, 
All that the student can do is to consider 
the evidence thus furnished. 

The mere ordeals of fire, of water, and 
of bread are conceded to have been of 
foreign origin, They prevailed in several 
nations, at. times under the influence of 
superstition and underfayor of the Church, 
It is said. that Bishop. Peppo proved the 
divine origin of the faith taught by him, 
to the satisfaction of the Jutlanders, by 
thrusting bis hand into a red-hot glove 
without being injured. But poor Godwin, 
Earl of Kent, 
prove his innocence of murder he appealed 
to the ordeal of the bread, and, like the 
‘““Amen” of Macbeth, it stuck tn his 
throat. The trials by compurgators and 
by battle were brought Into England very 
early. So, too, later, the Normans brought 
there the first attorneys. 

I think the weight of evidence tends to 
show that the Saxons were indebted to the 
Romans for the notion of a jury of 
twelve men acting under oath, They con- 
tributed largely to that mode of trial, 
and enforced it through ecclesiastical 
influence, Tbe number, twelve, in like 
proceedings had been in use in Rome and 
in several other countries, may well have 
been favored by the priests, had been held 
in great veneration by the Scandinavians. 
As to the Saxons, insular and barbarous, 
the mere existence of an institution or 
mode of legal service in another land 
would not have been material. How could 
it have been transferred? By the invad- 
ers. When, therefore, we find tbe Romans, 
who had such trials at home, coming to 
Great Britain, and ata later day find like 
trials there also, the derivation and the 
fact of transmission and adoption would 
seem to be reasonably established. 

But our juries are distinguished from 
those of old coyatries, other than England, . 
in this; they act. in aid of e. court, ip.de-_ 
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produced before and to be weighed by 
them. 

Some of the elements entering into our 
jury trials were of ancient and foreign 
growth. That was necessarily so. It has 
been thus with every modern institution. 
Even the practical inventor betters the in- 
struction of older workmen. But in this 
instance there are noalien elements, no in- 
congruities, The system, as perfected by 
our fathers, stands, in its beauty and benefi- 
cence, with the dignity of a new creation. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., 1875. 


HIS AFTERMATH. 


(On Reading Mr. Longfeliow’s latest Volume of 
Poems.) 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON: 











O GENTLE Poet, through whose aid 4 
Our souls have grown serene and strong, 
Of all the songs you have essayed, 
The only one that ever made 
Our hearts ache is your evensong. 


How can we bear to see you stand, 

As sad, you say, beside the stair, 
With lighted taper in your hand, 
Ready to join the happy band 

That you bave seen ascending there? 


How can we bear to hear you sing 

About the daylight’s waning glow ? 
Though, with your face toward sun-setting, 
The backward shadow that you fling 

Must be a lengthening one, we know. 


But there is golden glory all 

A-shine along your westering path ; 
And, though a frost-touched leaf may fall, 
How blithely still the reapers call 

Who bind the autumn aftermath ! 


So full the later sheaves appear, 

So rich the shocks in order stand, 
Behold, in place of gleanings here, 
The second harvest of the year— 

The harvest of the Holy Land! 


Shall we who followed the heaped wain, 
And gathered mid the swathes of yore, 
Not find such bosomed share again 
Asshe who watched the beaten grain 
That piled the Bethlehem thresbing-floor ? 





THE LEGAL-TENDER-NOTE 
SCHEME. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





WE give the above title to a monetary 
«heme, which, though as to its central 
idea by no means a novelty in the history 
of the world, is, nevertheless, in this age 
and country, one of the inheritances of 
the legal-tender policy adopted during the 
late war. The fundamental principle 


-of the scheme is that the Government 


should directly issue all the paper currency 
jn use among the people, declaring it to 
be ‘‘lawful money and a legal tender,” 
and at all times determining its volume, 
This supposes, of course, the continuance 
of the present legal-tender notes unre- 
deemed and unpaid, the withdrawal and 
retirement of all bank circulation and the 
issue of Government notes in its place, 
and also further issues of such notes from 
time to time as Congress shall judge expe- 
dient. To these elements is added, as a 
sort of appendage, the issue of Government 
bonds bearing interest at the rate of three- 
sixty-five per cent., exchangeable by the 
Government on demand for an equal 
amount of its notes, and always receivable 
by it upon the return of the notes, 

Such is the legal-tender note scheme 
which is now propounded for the consid. 
eration of the American people, and is, 
moreover, urged by a class of speculative 
financiers, as a great improvement of our 
Monetary system. The design of this 
article is to examine the merits of this 
plan; and for this purpose the reader is 
asked to note the following particulars: 

1, There is not the faintest shadow of 
authority for the plan in the Constitution 
of the United States. It cannot be brought 
within the scope of the coining power, 
either as a means or an end, except by the 
Most monstrous perversion of language, 
Those who talk about coining the credit of 
the Government in the form of legal-tender 
hotes contradict all the dictionaries of the 
land and use words in a false sense. Nor 
does the scheme come within the scope of 
the borrowing power. The idea that the 
bower to borrow money includes the power 
to create money. in this form, for the pur- 
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1. Saviour, motethanlifeto me, I am clinging, cli close to Thee ; 
2. Thro’ this changing world below, Lead me gently, gently as. I go; 
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pose of supplying a circulating medium, 


involves a mode of reading the Constitu- 
tion that reads all the sense out of it, and 
at the same time robs its language of any 
definite and certain meaning. Nor has 
the scheme any relation to the war powers 
of the Government, since it does not rest 
upon them as a basis, or even profess to 
be a means for carrying them into execu- 
tion. Itis a currency scheme for peace, 
is proposed in the time of peace, 
and has no pretense of any justifica- 
tion or foundation in the necessities of 
war. By no construction, except one 
that would outrage all the laws of inter- 
pretation, can the Constitution be so 
stretched as tocomprehend such a mone- 
tary system; and we cannot think that the 
Supreme Court or any other court of aver- 
age judicial intelligence would hesitate a 
moment in declaring it to be unconstitu- 
tional. The first thing, then, for these 
currency reformers to do isto amend the 
Constitution, and thereby give Congress 
the power to put their theory into practice; 
and, while they are about it, they might as 
well make the amended Constitution con- 
sistent with itself by abolishing the coin- 
ing power altogether. Congress would not 
need both powers, since the former would 
render the latter practically useless. 

2. This scheme, by contemplating no 
final payment, of the legal-tender notes 
already issued, is in this respect a scheme 
for repudiation. These notes are bona fide 
debt obligations upon their face and by the 
law of their issue. They have been so 
declared by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and are so regarded in the 
Public Credit Act of 1869. They pledge the 
faith of the nation to payment. This new 
scheme, however, proposes to repudiate 
this pledge, since payment of the notes is 
no part of its purpose. They are to be 
kept indefinitely in circulation, baving the 
form of debts, but not treated as debts. 
Their exchangeability for bonds bearing 
interest at the rate of three-sixty-five per 
cent. isnot a provision for their payment, 
certainly not the provision contained in the 
contract of issue. 

8, The yolume of the currency, according 


. 


to this system, is to be committed to the 
absolute and exclusive pleasure of Congress. 
History teaches that paper money, if 
irredeemable in gold on- demand, 
depreciates in proportion as its volume 
is increased; and, hence, the power 
to control this volume is the power to 
control the money value of all the private 
property in the land and make the whole 
business of society dependent on the cur- 
tency will of Congress. Gold and silver 
distribute and regulate themselves by the 
natural laws of trade, and so does paper 
currency when redeemable in these metals; 
but in this monetary scheme “the sovereign 
will of Congress is to be the sole determiner 
of the amount of notes to be issued, with 
no limitation imposed by their redemption 
in gold. What guaranty could the people 
have that this power would be discreetly 
exercised? No government, unless officered 
by archangels, would be wise enough to 
decide beforehand just how much currency 
will be needed for the convenient transac- 
tion of business; and it isdoubtful whether 
archangels would be equal to the task. The 
problem can be solved only under a system 
that spontaneously accommodates itself to 
the mcvements of trade, expanding or 
contracting with their expansion or com 
traction; and for this purpose no plan has 
ever yet been devised that will at all com- 
pare with the bank-note system under the 
safeguards and regulations of law. Bank- 
ing responds naturally to thelaw of supply 
and demand. Those who advocate this 
legal-tender-note scheme cannot have well 
considered what a vast concentration of 
power it implies in Congress, and with 
what great liabilities to mistakes, abuses, 
and corruptions, especially in the direction 
of overissue, it is fraught. They cannot 
have read the history of paper money; or, 
if familiar with it, they are strangely blind 
to its oft-repeated lessons. The experiment 
‘which they propose is not essentially a new 
one. It has been tried over and over again, 
and uniformly with disastrous results. 

4, The scheme appears equally faulty if 
we consider the only ways in which a 
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the Government. One of these ways is to 
create a debt in the currency form to meet 
any excess of disbursements over receipts; 
and, bence,if the ordinary revenue,as should 
always be-true of every solvent government 
in time ot peace, be equal to the expendi- 
ture, nota solitary note could be issued, 
howeverurgently the wants of the people 
might demand a greater volume of circu- 
lation, unless the Government should di- 
minish its revenue or increase its expenses, 
and by one or the other process run into 
debt in order toissue morecurrency. The 
second method would be to adopt the policy 
of making loans to individuals or private 
corporations in the form of Government 
notes; and this would at once convert the 
Treasury of the United States into a bank, 
clothed with the power and charged with 
the duty of discounting commercial paper, 


. buying bills of exchange, and doing a gen. 


eral banking business. The third method 
would be to issue notes for the purpose of 
paying the bonded debt of the Govern- 
ment, exchanging notes for the bonds at 
the legal value of the former, which would 
be repudiation to the full amount of their 
discount as compared with gold, or making 
the exchange by paying the currency pre- 
mium on the bonds, and in either way so 
inflating the volume of the circulation as to 
depreciate its market value just in propor- 
tion tothe extent of theinflation. It ought 
to be sufficient simply to state these possible 
methods of getting a legal-tender currency 
out of the Treasury and into the hands of 
the people. The idea that runs so 4ip- 
pantly in a popular harancue is beset with 
the most formidable difficulties the mo. 
ment we examine the quo modo of its oper- 
ation. No one not literally stupefied or 
phrenzied with a visionary theory would 
recommend the Government to adopt any 
one of the methods above sketched. 

5. The proposed scheme would not and 
could not adjust itself to the wants of busi- 
ness, unless the Government should add the 
banking function to its Treasury Depart- 
ment. This adjustment can be secured 
only by what is’ called @ commercial cur- 
rency—a currency that, born of commerce, 
increases or decreases with its tides. Banks 
ing, under the regulations of law, yet free 
to work its machinery in a normal manner, 
supplies the requisite conditions of such a 
currency in its system of discounts and 
payments. When business is active and a 
greater volume is needed the increase nat- 
urally flows out in the form of discounts 
The banks then enlarge their discount ling, 
and with this the circulation expands. 
When, on the other hand, the amount of 
business lessens, the notes issued to meet 
greater wants naturally return to the banks 
for redemption and are not at once reissued 
to the samhe extent. Thus the circulation 
ebbs and flows by banking machinery 
according to the wantsof trade. Its chang- 
ing volume in actual use is determined by 
the law of supply and demand, and in 
this respect its movements are analogous 
to those of specie. Now, unless the Gov. 
ernment shall undertake to furnish a 
banking system in the operations of ity 
own Treasury, it cannot, upon the very 
face of the case, give to the people a circu- 
lating medium that will spontaneously 
adapt itself to their business meceasities. 
Bank agency in the form of discounts, 
payments, and redemption is indispensable 
to the end; and the only way in which the 
Government itself can do the work is to 
become a banker. Does any one, not a 
financial lunatic, propose that the Govern- 
ment should add banking to its ordinary 
duties? 

The proper fiscal operations of the Gov. 
ernment consist in collecting its revenues 
and paying them out to meet its current 
expenses. This itmustdo, Observe, then, 
that it collects the largest revenue just 
when business is most active and when the 
need for a circulating medium is greatest, 
and the smallest revenue when the reverse 
conditions exist. As a revenue collector 
and disburser of funds for ‘its own ex- 
penses, the Government cannot avoid this 
result. Money goes #hto the Treasury as 
revenue, and goes out of it in the form of 
disbursements; and in neither movement 
does the action of the Government have 
any reference to the wants of business, 
so as to increase or decrease the volume of 
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wants. The only way in whicl{ the Gov- 
ernment can obviate results that naturally 
arise from its purely fiscal function is to 
become a banker, as wellas a collector and 
disburser of revenue, lending moncy freely 
when its collections from the people are 
largest and their demand for it is greatest. 
Its fiscal function of collection and dis- 
bursement has no relation to their wants, 
and can have none, as a means of meeting 
them, unless the banking function shall be 
added thereto; and this at once makes the 
Government a banker. 

_ 6 The entire withdrawal from the 
banks of all power to issue a_ cur- 
rency would in many parts of the coun- 
try have the effect of denying to the 
people the facilities and advantages of a 
banking institution, This would be the 
result whenever the reception of deposits 
alone, without note issues, would not be 
sufficiently profitable to form any motive 
for the organization of a bank or the con- 
tinuance of one already organized. A great 
many banks, especially in the country dis- 
tricts, would be closed up, and the people 
would be deprived of the convenience 
afforded by them if this new scheme were 
put into practice. Banking capital would 
seck other and more remunerative modes of 
employment; and this would involve a 
serious loss to the people. 

7. The general credit of no government 
is good enough to maintain a note circula- 
tion at par with gold except by redeeming 
it in gold at the option of the holder. If, 
therefore, this legal-tender-note scheme 
proposed gold redemption, then, in order 
to carry it out, the Government would have 
to keep in its Treasury a sufficient amount 
of gold to redeem on demand all the notes 
presented. Supposing the notes to amount 
to eight hundred millions of dollars; the 
Treasury would have to carry at all times 
not less than two hundred millions of dol- 
- Jarsin gold. Goldredemption is, however, 
bo part of the scheme; and, bence, nothing 
is more certain than that the notes—not- 
withstanding. their legal-tender character— 
would circulate at a depreciated and 
fluctuating value; and that the extent of 
the depreciation would in general keep 
pace with their volume. The scheme, then, 
proposes a pernmianently-depreciated paper 
currency, as compared with the money of 
the Constitution and the money of tbe 
commercial nations with which we trade. 

It is difficult, without writing a book, to 
enumerate in detail the consequences of 
this one fact. They strike in all direc- 
tions. By a law as sure as that which 
governs tbe tides, this depreciated curreacy 
would supersede the general use of gold 
and silver and cause them to be exported 
to other countries. Such bas been the 
effect of the notes now in use, and the 
effect would be continued. Though the 
richest gold-producing country in the 
world, we should, nevertheless, be among 
the poorest in the money of the world. If 
the Government should make these notes 
receivable for customs duties, then it would 
haye no means of paying either the inter- 
est or principal of its bonded debt, unless 
it repudiated the doctrine of gold pay- 
ment and paid in a depreciated currency, 
or went into the market as a purchaser of 
gold and paid the premium on it as fixed 
by gold speculators. If, however, the 
Government continued its present law in 
respect to customs duties, we should, 
nevertheless, have a double legal tender— 
one of gold and the other of inconvertible 
paper potes—both having the same legal 
value for ordinary debts, yet constantly 
differing in the degree of their commercial 
value. Speculation in one of these tenders 
by buying and selling it at prices computed 
in the other would be.a permanen: busi. 
ness. The» whole foreign trade of the 
country, alike in what is sold and what is 
bought abroad, must be estimated and ex- 
pressed in gold values; and, as these 
values, when here expressed in currency 
yalues, would fluctuate according to the 
greater or less depreciation of the currency 
at one time than at another, our foreign 
trade and all domestic trade directly 
dependent upon it would be in the state of 
constant uncertainty, perplexity, and dan- 
ger on tbe question of prices. We should 
derive little or no benefit from the natural 
tendency of the gold treasure of the world 
to equalize its distribution among. the 
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nations of the earth according to their 
relative demand for it. 

This system would, indeed, give us a 
home currency, tbat could not be exported 
aud certainly would not run away; and 
the reason would be that nobody outside of 
the United States would deem it worth 
enough toacceptitin payment for anything. 
We could not convert it into the money of 
the world, except at a discount, and could 
not use it at all as an international medium 
of exchange. If it be said that this would 
relieve us from the disturbing influences of 
foreign trade, then let it, be remembered 
tbat we cannot separate domestic and for- 
eign trade, except by abolishiag the latter 
altogether. The two kinds of trade, if 
they exist in the same country, necessarily 
exist in the state of alliance and merge 
themselves into each other. That an inter- 
national medium, as the basis of foreign 
trade, in current use among the people, is a 
great commercfal desideratum no one 
doubts who understands the nature of such 
trade; and that no money that is not the 
money of value in the material of which it 
is composed can be such a medium is as 
certain as the natural laws of exchange. 
Moncy that has not sufficient value to be 
exported and still retain its value is by this 
fact proved to be an inferior kind of money. 
Yet this is just the sort of money propose! 
to the people as the permanent money of 
tbe country, accompanied with the certainty 
that it would expel gold and silver from 
geueral use. With such a monetary mil- 
lennium all the industrics of the land are 
to be blest. Printed bits of paper, made 
money by the naked force of statute law, 
constitute the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of the whole system. 

8. The three-sixty-five-bond appendage 
of this scheme adds nothing to its value 
and is no remedy for its defects. The 
bonds are to be issued by the Government 
in exchange for the notes, and the notes 
are always to be accepted in exchange for 
the bonds, at the option of their respective 
holders. The market value of each would 
rest upon the other, since either by being 
presented to the Treasury could on de- 
mand be converted into the other. How 
much, then, would a thousand-dollar three- 
sixty-five bond be worth? Justus much 
as a thousand dollars in legal-tender notes, 
How .much would the latter be worth ? 
Just as much asthe former. Would eitber 
be at par with gold? No, Would either 
prevent the depreciation of the otber? 
No. Even if the interest on the bond was 
paid in gold, avd the principal was ulti- 
mately paid in the same way, this would 
not save it from depreciation, as the neces- 
sary consequence of the low rate of inter- 
est; and if neitheris to be paidin gold, 
then we have a paper system of bonds 
and notes, convertible into each other and 
each dependent upon the value of the 
other, without any real and positive value 
at the basis of either, with the single ex- 
ception of the paper of which they are 
composed. Avy one who expects that 
either with such moonshine would be 
maintained at par with gold has a remark- 
able faculty of believing. 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 





THREEFOLD is of Time the tread: 
Lingering comes the Future pacing hither; 
Dartlike is the Now gone thither ; 

Stands the Past aye moveless, foot and head. 


No impatience wings its idle 
Tread of leisurely delay ; 

Fear or doubt it cannot bridle, 
Headlong when it runs away ; 

No remors?®, no incantation 

Moves the standing from its station. 


Wouldst thou end thy earthly journey, 
Wise and of good fortune full, 

Make the Lingering thine attorney 
Thee to counsel, not thy tool ; 

Not for friend the Flying take, 

Nor thy foe the Standing make. 


Threefold is of Space the way: 

On unresting without stay, 

Strives the Length into the distance ; 
Pours the Breadth without resistance ; 
Bottomless the Depth goes down. 


For a sign the three are sent thee: 
Onward must alone content thee— 
Weary thou must not stend still. 
Wouldst thou thy perfection fill; 

Thou must spread thee wider, bigger. 
Wouldst thou have the world take figure ; 
To the deep the man descendeth — 
Who his being comprehendeth. 

Leads persistence to the goal ; 

Leads abundance to precision ; 

Dwells in the abyss the vision. \ 


_ to develop.’ 





NEIGHBORHOOD TALKS, 


{As REPORTED BY Mr, CopDING.] 


BY MRS. A. M, DIAZ, 


Doctor Crosbie plans a * Quotation Lecture.” 
What is it to be Civilized? Why Civilization 
does not progress. Counter Influences. The 
crushing weight of these Influences, as shown by 
various writers. 

‘‘Ir I were a lecturer,” said Doctor Cros 
bie, ‘I would go lecturing through Cbris- 
t:ndom to show that war, more than all 
other causes combined, hinders the progress 
of civilization.” 

‘*Why, you have mentioned one of my 
nine reasons for arbitration,’”’ said Betty 
Prince. ‘‘These pampblets of ours have 
a great deal to say on that subject.” 

“I know they have,” said Doctor Cros- 
bie. ‘‘ Here arespeeches from public men— 
English, French, and American—all giving 
facts and figures and suggestions, which 
ought to be brought before the public. 
And I should like to be the one to do it.” 

‘The kings and emperors wouldn’t come 
to hear you,”’ said Elmer; “and they are 
the war-makers.” 

‘“They might stay away and welcome,” 
said the Doctor, “if the people would only 
come and be convinced. With public sen- 
timent against it, war would go down, just 
as dueling has gone down; justasclannish 
fighting has gone down; just as champion 
fighting has gone down. All these have 
had public sentiment with them. A writer 
says here: ‘International law is merely the 
formal expression of the public opinion of 
the civilized world respecting the rules of 
conduct which ought to govern the rela- 
tions of independent nations, and is de- 
rived from the source from which all pub- 
lic opinion flows—the moral and intellectual 
convictions of mankind.’ Laboulaye says: 
* There is to-day a new force which dictate, 
reason to princes, It is public opinion.’ 
And Shakespeare, you know, tells us that 
‘were their subjects wise’ kings could not 
play at the war game.” 

“You might experiment with us,” said 
Emily, ‘‘and begin your lecture now. 
Will it have aregular plan? Will it go 
with a rush, or steadily ?” 

**Tt will have a plan,” said the Doctor; 
“and it will proceed steadily to show that 
war is the one obstacle which hinders ciy- 
ilizaticn.” 

‘Tn the first place,” sald Miss Fullerton, 
‘*yvou and your audiences should be agreed 
as to what civilization is expected to do. 
The precise meaning of the word should 
be understood.” 

‘* Yes,” said Betty Prince. ‘‘And you 
should be agreed as to what human beings 
are expected to do; what they were sent 
into the world for. It is to be presumed 
that their existence bas a purpose.” 

Miss Fullerton looked iu the dictionary, 
and found the meaning of the word ‘“‘ civil- 
ize"—“ to reclaim from a savage or bar- 
barous state; to educate and polish; to re- 
fine, to enlighten, to improve.” ‘‘ And 
‘educate,’” she added, “‘is ‘to bring forth, 
‘ Education ’—‘ the art of de- 
veloping and cultivating the physical and 
intellectual and moral powers.’ ” 

‘Physical, intellectual, and moral,” said 
Elmer. ‘‘ That takes in about the whole 
of a man.” 

“ Juetso,” said the Doctor. ‘* According 
to our definitions, the people of civilized 
countries should be ‘developed’ in these 
three directions. Their best should be 
‘brought forth’ from them. Their indus- 
try, skill, energies, talents, enterprise 
should have free scope. All this having 
been settled, I shall show in my lecture 
that war makes the progress of such civil- 
ization an impossibility. I shall insist that 
nations which settle their differences by 
brute force are not ‘reclaimed from a 
savage and barbarous state,’ and. sball 
quote from these documents to show 
that under the war system the great 
mass of the people of Christendom can- 
not be ‘ developed,’ that their best is not 
‘brought forth.’ I shall show that Europe 
civilizes millions of men by taking them 
from the ranks of productive industry and 
converting them into ‘troops,’ and that 
these millions of non-workers have to be 
supported by the workers who are left. I 
shall quote this paragraph from Mr. 
Richard’s address: 

*¢* When one power adds to its armaments 
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ail the others with headlong haste rush 
a proportionate augmentatic. of t 
This bas culminated in the state of things 
we Dow witness, under which it is calew. — 
lated that there are four, some say five, 
millions of men in the armies of Europe~ — 


will accept as its servants and victims on} 
the picked men of society. The result jg 
that the nations are weighed down by 
burdens of taxation that are so enormous 
as to be almost intolerable.’ ” 


“In regard to the picked men,” I re 
marked, ‘‘ we must note it down as one of 
the beauties of war that it kills off the 
healthy and vigorous, Ieaving those who 
are below the mark to hand down their 
imperfections to posterity.” 

“Yes,” said the Doctor. ‘‘That’s the — 
way a Civilization like ours ‘ develops’ the — 
race physically. My lecture will need to 
“be called a Quotation Lecture, for it 
will be desirable, you know, to quote 
high authority to show just how the 
people are weighed down by taxation, and 
s> kept from being civilized. Mr. Richard, 
M. P., speaking of the enormous sums# 
wrung from the people for war purposes, 
says that ‘the effects are, in natural 
course, excessive taxation, restriction upon 
trade and industry, and the widespread 
increase of bitter poverty.’ He declares 
that ‘distress and starvation are becoming 
chronic throughout Europe. In East Lon 
don, South London, in Liverpool, Edin 
burgh, and other British cities - the wail of 
the poor is annually becoming louder and 
deeper. In Lyons, Rouen, Nantes, 
and other French provincial cities famished 
crowds besieged the autborities for food and 
work, In East Prussia horrible distress pre, 
vailed. . . . In Polish Galicia, in Ruy 
sian Poland, and in Finland the severest 
privations were everywhere suffered): 
The British consul at Helsingfors writes; 
‘I assure you no words of mine cap 
describe the misery, suffering, and sicknew 
at present prevailing from one end of this 
unhappy country to the otber. And sim 
ilarly misery and poverty are abounding 
increasingly over Europe. And it caunh 
be otherwise while the war burdens are so 
excessive.’ I shall ask of my audiences,” 
continued the Doctor, “can men crushed 
and kept down in this way become ‘im 
proved,’ ‘ polished,’ ‘ enlightened,’ ‘ refined} 
‘educated’? Can they be ‘developed’? Can 
we ‘bring forth’ from them the best that 
is in them? It is stated here that i 
England more than four-fifths of the 
whole revenue goes for military expendi- 
ture; also that Prussia ‘has accomplished 
her great success in war and her position 
among nations by subjecting her people to 
military serfdom for the tedious period of 
two centuries.’ Talk of fighting for one’s 
country! It is the people who make the 
country, and if the people are to be sacri- 
ficed, of what value, then, is the country? 
But listen to this striking language from 
Mr. Richard: 

«It is rather a melancholy reflection 
that, admirable as are the enterp 
invention, skill, and laborious industry 
the producing classes in Europe, they até 
deprived of so large a proportion of the 
fruits of their labors by the perpetual 
drain made upon them to sustain 
armed rivalry kept up by their ru 
Let us picture to ourselves these toiling 
millions over the whole face of Europe, 
from the Rock of Gibralter to the Ural 
Mountains, and from the Shetland 
Islands to the Caucisus, swarming 
forth day by day to their labor, work 
ing ceaselessly from early morn to dewy 
eve, in the ‘cultivation of the soil, in the 
production of fabrics, in the exchange of 
commodities, in mines, factories, forges, 
docks, worksbops, warehouses, on 
ways, rivers, lakes, oceans, penetrating 
the bowels of the earth, subduing the 
stubbornness of brute matter, mastering 
the elements of Nature, and creating by 
all this a mass of wealth which might carry 
abundance and comfort to every one of t 
myriad homes; and then imagine the hand 
of power coming in and every year sweep 
ing some five hundred millions of ‘the 
money so laboriously earned into the bot 
tomless abyss .of military expenditure. 
. . . Every government in Europe is 
spending beyond all comparison the largest 
proportion of its resources upon the art. 
destruction; while myriads of its subjects 
are sunk in pauperism, ignorance, and deg: 
radation. The people ask for bread, and 
the governments offer them bullets; they 
ask for a useful education, and they of 
them the military drill; they ask for better 
dwellings, in which they may lead a d ; 





* The war expenses of Europe, a8 enleulated by 





French writer, amount to $2,750,000,000 8 year. oF 


men in the prime and vigor of life, for war 
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and fortifications.’ 

“Another writer says, speaking of military 
systems : hae 

“The worst evil produced by them is not 
so much pecuniary loss or despotic rule 
as the spread of a military spirit, which 
ereeps into society, which is inimical to 
jntellectual life and to real culture and 
favorable to frivolity and to the develop- 
ment of brute force. .The more this mili- 
tarism pervades a nation the less there will 
pe of education (in the highest sense of the 
word) and of true refinement. . . . 
When a nation rests its fame upon its phys- 
jcal force and pays chief attention to 
tbe cultivation of military life it 
diminishes to the same degree.the at- 
‘tention which it should concentrate 
upon the progress of social and intel- 
Jectual culture. It submits to an influ- 
ence Which will gradually lead it back- 
ward, not forward, in the path of civiliza- 
tion. And this influence affects not its 
army only, nor even its men alone; but 
also its women andchildren. . . . In time 
of war the thoughts, talents, ‘and energies 
of nations are directed from the social im- 
provements and internal reforms which 
should occupy them, and concentrated 
on the manufacture of engines of destruc- 
tion and all possible means of carrying on 
astruggle of brute forces.’ 


‘Herbert Spencer says: ‘Inevitably, the 
civilizing discipline of social life is antag- 
onized by the uncivilizing discipline of the 
life war involves. . ... Fellow-feeling, 
habitually trampled down in military con- 
flicts, cannot at the same time be active in 


. the relations of civil life.’ 


‘““My lecture, if ever delivered,” con- 
tinued the Doctor, ‘‘ will not only be one 
of quotations, but of interrogations. At 
suitable places I shall pause and ask: ‘Do 
you not see that this, or this, or this stands 
in the way of civilization? ” 

“T was reading the other day,” said 
Miss Fullerton, ‘‘of-what some ancient 
Hindu prophet saw in a dream or vision. 
First, men were in chains which went back 
to an iron hand. This represented bar. 
barism ruling by Brute force. Then he 
saw them led from the brain by threads 
which went upward to an unseen hand. 
This was civilization ruling by ideas.” 

‘*T shall make mentionof this old Hindu 
prophet,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ and show that 
by settling controversies by brute force we 
prevent the fulfillment of his vision.” 

* Brute force!’ Emily repeated. ‘How 
exactly the term applies to the practice of 
mar |” 

“Now I think that’s a libel,” said Betty 
Prince. ‘I think the wholesale butchery 
of battle-fields goes beyond anything we 
find among the brutes. True, they eat 
each other; but itistosustain life. Besides 
they have not our high moral perceptions. 
The more precious an article is, you know, 
the worse we feel at seeing it desecrated.” 

‘‘Here is the opinion of one who seems 
to have had experience,” said the Doctor. 
“The father of Louis Napoleon writes 
this : 

‘**T confess that even the sight of a field 
of battle has not only struck me with 
horror, but even turned me sick; and now 
that I am advanced in life I cannot under- 
stand, any more than I could at fifteen, 
bow beings who call themselves reasonable 
and who bave so much foresight can 
employ this short existence, not in loving 
and aiding each other, but, on the contrary, 
in endeavoring to destroy each other, 
What I thought at fifteen I still think: 
war is but an organized barbarism and an 
inheritance of the savage state, however 
disguised and ornamented.’ ” 

‘Let me read you an illustration of this 
‘savage state’ which we bave inherited,” 
said I, turniog to a late number of a prom. 
inent magazine. ‘‘ Perhaps some of us may 
trace a faint resemblance between it and 
our present state. This describes a ‘say- 
age’ warrior, fresh from the war-path: ‘He 
Wore a very short skirt of deerskin, witha 
very deep fringe of black horseskin. . ‘ 

- Hislegs were painted with red and blue 
hands and stripes.’ The red stripes, it 
sems, signified how many horses he bad 
liken; the red hands the number of pris- 
oners,” 

“Civiljzed warriors,” remarked Miss 
lerton, ‘‘ with their showy uniforms, 
Nodding plumes, and glittering bayonets, 
‘te merely a Darwinian ‘development’ of 
the savage warrior, with his war-paint, 
deerskin, feathers, and tomahawk. Per- 
in some future time, when settling 

ites by brute force shall have become 
‘thing of the past—the far-away and 
Umogt forgotten past—a description of our 
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domestic life, and they offer them barracks | war customs and our soldiers in uniform “We must bid you and your lectures 


will seem as ridiculous as does this ‘ savage’ 
description to us.” 


“Yes,” said the Doctor, ‘it might run 
in this manner: ‘Strange as it may seem, 
the people of those days, while calling 
themselves enlightened, believed in and 
practiced the horrid barbarities of war. 
This was the noblest way of deciding 
national disagreements which their com- 
mon sense and culture and piety could 
devise. It was theircustom to select large 
numbers of healthy and well-formed men 
and set them apart for fighters. These 
fighters carried swords and guns, and were 
dressed out in striking colors, tinsel, gilt 
bands, buttons, shoulder-knots, and feath- 
ers. The most renowned of them were 
allowed to wear three gilt bands; the 
second in renown, two; the third, one. 
On public oécasions they marched with 
bands of music through the principal 
streets. In front was commonly seen one 
of their number wearing a huge bearskin 
cap, nearly two feet in hight, on top of 
which was stuck an enormous cockade. 
This man was calleda drum-major. He car- 
ried a pole, which he occasionally tossed 
up, whirling himself about in the drollest 
manner. ‘Some countries kept hundreds of 
thousands of these fighting men. The 
expense of maintaining them was enormous 
and fell with crushing weight on the 
laboring classes. The manufacture of gun- 
powder, cannons, and of weapons of all 
kiods was carried on at an incredible rate. 
Governments gave their chief attention to 
this system of warfare and consumed 
nearly the whole of their revenues in sus- 
taining it. In these days, when national 
differences are adjusted by civilized 
methods, we can hardly conceive such a 
state of things to have been possible. I 
think some description of this sort might 
be introduced into my lecture,” added the 
Doctor. 

‘*You will hardly need to deliver your 
lecture in this country,” said Elmer. 
“Things are not so bad here as in Europe.” 

‘* Not so bad,” said the Doctor; “ but bad 
enough. We have, as results of the late 
war, our own war debt—which was three 
billions—our own grievous taxes, our own 
increase of crime. The evils which afflict 
Europe we have also, Beggars are roam- 
ing the country; business is at a standstill, 
No one can read our daily record of cor- 
ruption in political and business circles 
‘and say that we are not demoralized, 
Those who ought to know trace this demor- 
alization directly back to the infinences of 
the war. 

“At any rate, the war was a necessary 
one,” said Elmer. 

“This would be an interesting question 
to consider,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ but would 
be out of place ia my lecture, the sole 
object of which will be to show that war 
ig the one great hindrance to civilization 
and that the whole system should be 
abolished.” 

‘But our controversy could not haye 
been settled by arbitration,” said Elmer; 
‘**for it was among ourselves.” 

“Now I believe,” said Emily, “ that if 
such a method had been established say 
fifty years ago civilization would have 
progressed so rapidly, in consequence, that 
a war for slavery would ‘have been im- 
possible.” 

“‘And we are very anxious,” said Miss 
Fallerton, ‘‘ that methods be adopted now 
which will make future wars impossible.” 

‘* But even if ours had not taken place,” 
said the Doctor, ‘‘even if we had no war 
debt, no grievous taxes, no increase of 
poverty and crime, it would be important 
to create bere a public opinion in favor of 
arbitration. So long as war is thought 
honorable and is the generally accepted 
way of settling national disputes there is 
alwaysa chance that circumstances may 
bring war upon us. Besides, we are one of 
the family of nations and have influence. 
If, asa people, we believe in the plan of 
arbitration, our senators and representa- 
tives will believe in it; our cabinet will 
believe in it; our foreign ministers will 
believe it; and then, whenever the ques- 
tion of its adoption shall be brought before 
a council of nations-¢-and this must happen 
before long—the whole weight of our 
influence will be thrown on the right 





side.” 


Godspeed,” said Miss:‘Fullerton. ‘‘ When 
public opinion favors a cause its success is 
sure,” 





Diblical Research, 


BruescH-Bey has just published in a 
separate form a detailed account of his theory 
that the Exodus took place, not across the Red 
Sea, but across the Serbonian Bog, on the shore 
of the Mediterranean, midway between Pelu- 
sium and the eastern boundary of Egypt. This 
‘was the true ydm- Suph, or ‘sea of weeds,” 
sometimes called by this name in the Egyptian 
inscriptions themselves, consisting of a vast 
sea-marsh, which was occasionally filled by a 
tidal wave. Along a narrow strip-of land 
between the Mediterranean and the marsh ran 





the main road from Egypt to Palestine, and 


Professor Brugsch believes that the chief sta- 

tions upon it are identical with the places 

which the Israelites passed in their flight 

to the “Red Sea.” Aided bya few extracts 

from the lost “book of the towns of Egypt 

and description of all. that belongs to them,” 

once treasured up inthe sanctnary of Horus 

at Edfu, together with other geographical 

botices found in the inscriptions, he attempts 
to show that, starting from Anu or On, Pi- 

beseth or Budastus, and Goshen, the modern 
Fakus (called Gosem in the inscriptions and 
Phakoussa by the classical writers), the road 
led northward to the nome of Sethro-hatu or 
Sethroites, where the monuments place Pitom, 

the Pithom of Exodus, and the ‘‘country og 
Sukot”’ or Succoth. The Semitic word Succoth 
or **Tents’’ is a plain indication that the dis- 
trict was mostly inhabited by Semitic nomads, 
and its principal town Zoan or Pi-Ramses, 
“the town of Ramses,” is equally the Zoan 
and Raamses of Scripture. Itis noticeable that 
the solar god Tom, whose name appears in Pi- 
Tom or Pithom, is termed ankh, ‘he who 
lives,” reminding us, perhaps, of the significa- 
tion of the Hebrew Jehovah; while the gov- 
ernor of the whole province was entitled Za 
p-u-nt-p-aa-ankh, “governor of the district of 
the dwelling of him who lives,”’ recalling the 
name of Zaphnath-Paaneah given by the 
Pharaoh to Joseph. The highroad was de- 
fended by several fortresses, those of Khetam 
or Etham, ealled Daphne by Herodotus, of 
Migdol, and of Anbu, the Hebrew rendering 
of which would be Shur, being the most im- 
portant. Anbn was situated a little to the 
west of Pi-bahiroth, “the gulfs” of the 
lagunes, at the entrance of the Serbonian Lake. 
Here the Israelites encamped on the shores of 
the Mediterranean Sea, ‘‘over against Baal- 
Zephon.”? Baal-Zephon, ‘‘the Baal of the 
North,” is Baali-Zapuna in Egyptian, and de- 
notes the Mount Casius of classical geograph- 
ers, on the top of which stood a famous temple 
of the Sun-god. At this spot, according to 
Professor Brugsch, the great catastrophe took 
place. The sea came back into the shallows of 
the lagune, from which it had been driven iv 
the night, and the Egyptians were over- 
whelmed by its waves. The Israelites then 
made acircuit to the south, and finally reached 
Elim, the Egyptian Aa-lim, or “ town of fish,’ 

the Heroopolis of classical geography. 


....Resemblances have been pointed out 
between some of the ceremonial observances 
of the Jews and the rites of the worship of 
Aten, or the Solar Disc, practiced by the Sem- 
itic tribes who were settled in early times in 
the Egyplian Delta. Most of these tribes were 
of Phenician origin, and it has been suggested 
that the word Aten itself was origivally the 
Semitic Adon(ai) ‘‘lord,’”? which was after- 
ward identified with an Egyptian word 
of similar sound. However this may be, 
Aten was the most usual emblem and repre, 
sentative of the Sun-God (Ra), the supreme 
object of worship in the Delta; and it 
formed one member of a trinity, the two 
other members of which were Mui-Ra, the 
solar rays, and Ra, the abstract deity. There 
were no statues of Aten or Aten-Ra, and the 
god was generally represented in the form of 
a disc surrounded by rays, each ray ending in 
a human hand, which held the cruz ansata or 
sacred tau, the emblem of life. The attempt 
of Amenophis Ill and the queen-mother Taia 
to impose the worship of Aten upon the 
Egyptians threw the whole country into a 
ferment, and brought about a period of civil 
disorder, which was at last put an end to by 
Haremhebi, and all traces of the heretical creed 
of Aten were carefully obliterated. Now, 
besides the absence of any visible representa. 
tion of the Supreme Being, the ritual of Aten 
resembled that of the Israelites in possessing 
altars of incense, burnt sacrifices, and tables of 
shew-bread. The plan upon which the temples 
of the Aten worshipers were constructed 
was not unlike that of the Mosaic tabernacle, 
and a strong similarity existed between the 
robes of the officiating priests in both cases. 
The use of shew-bread in the temples of the 





Delta is certainly very striking, 
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Fine Arts. 


Tue death of Mr. William T. Blodgett 
is a serious loss to the cause of art in New 
York, for he was one of the most liberal buy- 
ers of pictures we had ; and, as he was not one 
of the exacting kind of purchasers and paid 
high prices, he was greatly esteemed by art- 
ists. Itis said that his collection of pictures 
cost him’two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. He presented to the Metropolitan Art 
Museum Fagnani’s nine portraits of young 
ladies, called ‘‘ The Muses ” ; and, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Hoppin, he bought the Dutch 
paintings which form the ‘‘art treasures”’ of 
our Metropolitan Museum. Our artista are in 
great need just now of some generous and 
wealthy buyers of their productions. There 
ig no class of our citizens who feel the 
effects of the hard times and shrinkage of 
values so severely as the. patient workers in 
our studios, The recent exhibition of Amer- 
ican paintings in Chicago was expected to, be 
of some benefit to the artists who sent their 
pictures there ; but very few were sold. Mr. 
W. H. Beard, who gave his time to the exhi- 
bition and exerted himself to induce others 
to send their works, succeeded in disposing 
of a few of his paintings, to the extent of a 
thousand dollars ; but there were but few sales 
besides. $ 

....George A. Baker is a favorite painter of 
portraits of women and children, and for this 
reason, it is fair to presume, he has been se- 
lected to paint a portrait of Mr. Edson, presi- 
dent of the Produce Exchange, which the 
members of that institution have determined 
to decorate their place of meeting with. It 
already contains a marble bust of Mr. Hub- 
bard, the first president of the Exchange. If 
all of our commercial associations would but 
imitate the example of the Produce Exchange, 
‘and have portraits and busts of their presi- 
dents, it would be the means of doing great 
good to our artists and inafew years would 
afford a large number of good pictures, which 
would possess great value beyond their mere 
artistic excellence. 


«..-Some excitement bas been caused 
among picture-dealers by the sale of 
some French pictures to Mr. I. H. Steb- 
bins; who intends taking them to Paris, 
They were well-known works by Jules 
Breton, Meissonier, Vibert, Zamacois, Ge- 
rome, and Alma Tadema. The price paid 
for them was fifty thousand dollars, and 1 
is said the purchaser was offered an advance 
of fifteen per cent. on the price he paid 
Probably they would bring still better prices 
in Paris, although the only one among them 
whichis known abroad is that of Gerome’s, 
representing Moliére at breakfast with Louis 
the Fourteenth. This picture is well-known 
by the engraving of the subject; but it is by 
no means one of Gerome’s best works. 


...-Lhe ‘Free Society of the Fine Arts,” 
in Paris, of which Daguerre was a member, has 
just made an interesting present to the 
Museum of the French Conservatory of Arts 
and Trades. ‘This is nothing less than the 
first picture taken by Daguerre, at Paris, on 
the 24 of October, 1889, in the presence of a 
number of members of the Society. The plate 
represents (it is metallic, of course) the Pa- 
villion of Flora, and a part of the -gallery 
known as the River-bank Gallery of the Tuiler- 
ies. It was taken from the Quai Voltaire, on 
the other bank of the Seine. The photograph 
has now completely obscured the Daguerre. 
otype, which was once 60 common and so 
fondly prized. y 


....1t is said that authentic documents have 
been discovered establishing as certain thata 
fine marble group of the ‘‘ Madonna and Child” 
which has long existed in the Church of Notre 
Dame at Bruges was purchased for that 
charch, of Michel Angelo himself, by a 
wealthy Fleming. But M. Louis Viardot, a 
veteran of French letters and of artistic criti- 
cism, has addressed a letter to the Chronique 
des Arts, in which he gives some reasons for 
hesitating still to accept this conclusion about: 
the “‘Madonna”’ of Bruges. 


....-At a meeting of the Art Students* 
League, held recently at the'r studio, at Six- 
teenth Street and Fifth Avenue, the following- 
named officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: president, Prof. L. E. Wilmarth, N. A; 
vice-presidents, Edward Prescott and Mrs. 
Julia Elder; board of control, Frederick 8. 
Church, Charles Y. Turner, Mrs. George E. 
Hall, and Miss M. E. Monks; recording secre- 
tary, Joseph A, Kernan; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss A. B. Folger; treasurer, Charles 
A. Vanderhoof; librarian, Miss I. De Macarty. 


-»eeHerr Tornow, a well-known Prussian 
amateur of Berlin, has just died, bequeathing 
his valuable collection of works of art of vari- 
ous kinds to the Crown Princess of Germany 
and Prussia, Victoria, daughter of the Queen 
of England, ‘“‘in recognition of her artistic 
taste and skill,”’ 











Personalities. 


A CORRESPONDENT ‘in Massachusetts oblig- 
ingly points out an error in our issue of 
October 28th, in saying that the only members 
of the Cabinet from Michigan were General 
Cass and Secretary-of-the-Interior Chandler, 
both natives of New Hampshire. It appears 
from Drake’s “ American Biography’? that 
Robert McClelland, of Michigan, a native of 
Pennsylvania, was Secretary of the Intérior in 
1858—7. We must confess that Secretary Mc- 
Clelland had completely passed out of mem- 
ory, and even “ Appleton’s Cyclopedia” makes 
no mention of bim. Of so litte account is a 
mere secretaryship at Washington. If the 
holder of the office bring no reputation into it, 
it will confer none upon him. One of Mr, 
MecClelland’s associates in the Cabinet of 
President Pierce will never be forgotten—Jef- 
ferson Davis, who was Secretary of War.- And 
another of them, Caleb Cushing, now minister 
at Madrid, who was Attorney-General, is likely 
to be long remembered. 





-..-Mr. Proctor, the astronomical lecturer, | 


can hardly be called undevout, since he de- 
votes himself to the cause of truth; but he is 
what Young, theauthor of “‘ Night Thoughts,” 
meant when he said that the ‘‘undevout 
astronomer is mad.’’ Mr. Proctor was a 
Roman Catholic ;.but he now avows himself a 
disciple of the evolution school of philoso- 
phers and on the side of Spencer, Huxley, 
and Tyndall. Ina letter to The Tribune, Mr, 
Proctor says he wrote the review of Darwin’s 
** Descent of Man” for The Observer, which he 
calls “the leading English weekly paper”’; 
which it may be, but it is a paper which no- 
body reads in this country. It is a Sunday 
paper, and is unknown here except from an 
occasional mention of it in some London 
paper. 

«-..The World did not always speak disre- 
spectfully of Boss Tweed; but it now says: 
‘There is no doubt in anybody’s mind that 
Tweed is a great public plunderer, and that 
there ought to be some way to make him 
disgorge.’’ But does The World mean to say 
that the eminent legal gentlemen who are 
doing their best to enable Tweed to escape 
punishment and avoid disgorging his plunder 
really believe him to be guilty? If yes, why 
are they any better than the great plunderer 
himself? Are they not perfectly well aware 
that the money he pays them for their services 
is the money that he stole from the city? 


...-Col. Forney announces that Mr. Jobn 
Crossley, M. P., and Mr. N. V. Squarey, two 
English capitalists noted for commercia) 
ehbrewdness andenergy, have taken charge of 
s scheme for organized annual excursions of 
English capitalists to this country to investi- 
gate American investments. Mr. Crossley we 
know, and if he invests in American bonds 
only a small part of the profits he has made on 
the carpets he has sent to this country he will 
do well. Mr. Squarey is an unknown capital. 
ist; but he will be welcome all the same, when 
he comes. 

... Secretary Fish bas bad the honor of being 
mentioned asa candidate for the presidency. 
And why not? He would make a very good 
candidate, for no one could say anything 
against him. No other man ever occupied so 
many public offices as Mr. Fish has done, who 
has so happily escaped all censure for his offi- 
cial acts. 

.... Walt Whitman is ona visit to Washing- 
ton—the first time he bas been there in three 
years. Though he is still paralytic, he is as 
large and as picturesque in appearance as 
ever, and still wears bis shirt open at the 
neck and has the same beaming face and 
copious gray beard. 

-.--lsx-Viee-President Colfax lectured in 
Springfield, Mass., last week, on the character 
of Abraham Lincoln, and was as heartily wel- 
comed there by his old friends as if there had 
never been any talk about Credit Mobilier and 
Union Pacific. After his lecture the Odd 
Fellows gave hima reception. 

....New names ‘are all the time coming up 
as possible candidates for a presidential nomi- 
nation; and, among the rest, Judge David 
Davis, of Illinois, has been mentioned. If he 
should be put in nomination, he will be the 
first D.D, who has been honored in that way. 


--e-The Cincinnati Commercial says that 
Bishop Haven evidently thinks that when you 
get a sound Methodist President with correct 
views about the Pope the best plan is to hold 
on to him. 


.-.-Cardinal McCloskey left Queenstown on 
Sunday last, in the Cunard steamer, for New 
York, from which circumstance it might be 
supposed that His Eminence did not care 
much about the fourth commandment. 


--..Gen, McClellan, they say, has made up 
his mind to live hereafter in Baltimore. But 
then Cari Schurz has determined to live in 
New York, and so has Joaquin Miller. 






Science.- 


In a late number of The American Journal 
of Science Professor Mayer publishes a new 
method of tracing isothermal lines upon the 
disc of the sun by throwing the sun’s image, 
formed by the object-glass of a telescope, upon 
a sheet of paper, smoked on one side and 
coated on the other with a salt known as Meu- 
sel’s double iodide of copper and mercury. 
This salt, which is red at low temperatures, 
has the property of turning black whenever its 
temperature reaches about 158° Fahrenheit. 
If, then, the image of the sun be formed upon 
euch a sheet by an object-glass of considerable 
size—so capped, however, as to expose buta 
small portion of its surface—the heat will not 
be sufficient to discolor the paper at all. On 
increasing the size of the opening in the cap 
more heat will be transmitted, and when the 
aperture is of just the right size a black spot 
will make its appearance at or near the center 
of thesun’s image. With a slightly larger 
aperture the spot will covera larger portion of 
the sun’s image and the outline of the spot 
will be a true isothermal lineonthesun. Try- 
ing the experiment with a series of apertures 
regularly graded in diameter, we should thus 
obtain a series of isothermals which give us 
important foformation as to the distribution of 
heat on the sun and the absorbing action of 
the solar atmosphere. Unfortunately, the 
method is beset with many practical difficulties, 
growing out of the currents of air produced 
at the heated surface of the paper, and other 
circumstances not easy to take account of by 
calculation, so that it is not likely to prove 
very accurate, Nor is thefundamental princi- 
ple sonew asthe author seems to have sup- 
posed; for two years ago Lohse published in 
the Astronomische Nachrichten a method sub- 
stantially the same. Instead, however, of 
obtaining a series of pictures exhibiting differ- 
ent isothermals; Loéhse’s plan was to get a 
single picture with a depth of tint varying 
from center to circumference according to the 
temperature ; and for this purpose he made use 
of a different salt—the chloride of cobalt. 





...-Living Birds of Paradise are among the 
rarest ornaments of aviaries, and the presence 
of two just received at the Zodlogical Gardens 
at Dresden is attracting the attention of orni- 
thologists. They are of two species, the Fura- 
disea Papuana and the P. apoda, the latter of 
which, it is believed, has never before been 
brought alive to Europe, Some years éince, 
Mr. Alfred R. Wallace brought home two indi- 
viduals of the former, and Mr. Cerrutti one 
of Seleuceides alba, No others than these three 
bave as yet been seen alive in Europe. The 
birds at Dresden, having already been about 
three yeurs in captivity, are accustomed to 
cage life, and Dr. Meyer hopes to preserve 
them for some time, as they are placed under 
very favorable ‘conditions, having abundant 
space for free movement and an equable 
temperature of about 77* Fabr. These birds 
were ‘secured by Mr. Von Belew, through 
native traders living at Makassar and trading 
to New Guinea and the Aru Islands. In India 
they were fed upon grasshoppers, bananas, and 
rice, and on board the steamers with the same 
vegetable food, cockroaches being substituted 
for the other insects. At Dresden they are 
supplied with bread, rice, and worms. Both 
specimens are very noisy and active. The P 
apoda is not in the least shy, but takes food 
from the hands. Their wonderful plumage 
suffered, of course, on the voyage, though not 
to the extent that might have been expected; 
and, as they will probably moult during the 
coming winter, their full beauty may be soon 
regained. 


...-Since our recent note on the curious 
American Oak, Quercus heterophylla, the sub- 
ject has been again introduced by Mr. Thomas 
Meehan, before the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, who exbibited some 
specimens gathered by Mr. Isaac Burk, in the 
vicinity of Woodbury, New Jersey, where, as 
well asin other parts near, quite a number 
grow. Mr. Meehan pointed out that the 
leaves were petiolate and coriaceous, the 
petioles in Mr. Burk’s specimens being nearly 
an inch long, as figured by Michaux, and that 
there could be no relationship between it and 
Q. phellos, the Willow Oak, which were thin 
and nearly sessile in its leaves. Michaux 
supposed it a hybrid, chiefly because 
‘there was not another tree within a 
hundred miles of Philadelphia.’”’ Mr. M. 
pointed out that the tree was really nothing 
more than Quercus aguatica, the Southern 
Water Oak, which bere had found the limit of 
its northern range, and, in consequence, had 
become deciduous. This view necessitates the 
conclusion that the tree now in the Bartram 
garden, and said to be a seedling from the 
original described by Michaux, is not as re- 
Ported, as that is unmistakably a Willow Oak, 
with an occasional leaf slightly toothed. It is 
worthy of remark that A. De Candolle regards 








this Oak as only a variety of the Water Oak,. 


and whic’ Mr. Meeban’s ebservations now 
confirm, 


-...Mr. G@. J. Romanes contributes to Na- 
ture the simple experiments he made to prove 
that rats and mice feed by means of their tails 
when the desired substance is not otherwise 
accessible—as, for instance, when it is con- 
tained in a narrow-mouthed jar. He filled 
some preserve-jars with soft jelly to within 
three inches of the top, covered the bottles 
with bladder, and set them in the way of the 
rats. Next morning asmall hole, just large 
enough to admit a rat’s tail, was found to 
have been gnawed through the bladder, and 
the surface of the jelly was lowered to an ex- 
tent agreeing with the length of a rat’s tail; 


showing that the animal had repeatedly. 


dropped its tail into the bottle, and withdrawn 
it to lick off the jelly which adhered. But, to 
be doubly sure, the experimenter next fitted a 
circular piece of moistened paper to the sur- 
face of the jelly and stood the bottle in a damp 
place, free from rats, until a good crop of 
mold had gathered; when the bottle, with its 
contents thus arranged, was again putin the 
way of the rats. The hole was gnawed in the 
bladder as before, and the surface of the 
moldy paper showed distinctly the tracery of 
the tail-end of the animals, who had thus evi- 
dently been sweeping about in the vain en- 
deavyor to make some jelly stick. 


....A zodlogical station or laboratory has 
been established in the Malay Archipelago by 
the distinguished Russian observer, Mikluho 
Maclay, who, by the way, has also made dis- 
coveries with the others we have mentioned, 
proving the animal nature of sponges, The 
ground bas been purchased, and the building 
is soon to be erected on a capé projecting into 
the sea near Singapore and surrounded by the 
primeval forest. ‘*The use of this station,” 
writes one ungallant and evidently crotchety 
naturalist, “‘is open to any student of Nature, 
without the slightest regard to nationality, 
provided only he be of the malesex ; for I con- 
fess to a decided repugnance to all stages of 
development and differentiation of the genus 
‘blue stocking.’”” And heatds that “no chil- 
dren can possibly be there.” Oh! mother of 
Linneus and shade of Madam Merian! 


....-The sponges of our eastern coast, from 
Florida northward, are undergoing revision at 
the hands of Professor Hyatt, the first paper 
upon them, illustrated with a fine plate, ap. 
pearing in the '‘ Memoirs”’ of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History. But afew years ago 
it was commonly believed that sponges were 
plants—a view strongly advocated by Profess- 
or Agassiz. But lately the-studies of Lieber- 
kiihn, the late Professor W. J. Clark, of this 
country, Carter, of England, but more espe- 
cially Haeckel, of Germany, have conclusively 
shown that not only are they animals, but 
types of a higher class than even the Infusoria 
or Foraminifera, Prof. Hyatt is paying just 
pow particular attention to the commercial 
sponges of Florida, of which there are several 
species. 

.... Prof. W. 8. Barnard read a paper at the 
Detroit meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, tending to 
prove that all the muscles of the human frame 
can be traced downward through the apes to 
the lemuroids. A point of special interest 
was that one of the buttock muscles, supposed 
to be peculiar to apes, really existed in the 
human body. The muscle thus described by 
Traili and Wilder, in the chimpanzee ; by 
Owen and Bischoff, in the orang; and by 
Coues, in the opossum, is also found in man, 
showing no distinction. Three muscles about 
the hip-joint of apes, which have no homo- 
logues in map, were deseribed and their func- 
tion pointed out. 


...-In a recent number of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten Liais calls attention to the oppo- 
sition of Mars in September, 1877, as a means 
of determining the solar parallax. At this 
time the planet will be so near the earth that 
its parallax will be slightly greater than the 
difference between the parallaxes of Venus and 
the sun at the time of a transit, upon the 
measurement of which difference depends the 
determination of the sun’s distance by means 
ofthe transit. The other conditions are also 
fayorable, and many astronomers are of opin- 
jon—considering the difficulties which beset 
the transit observations—that this opposition 
of Mars will give quite as valuable a result as 
the transits themselves. 


...-Prof. E. 8. Morse’s important studies of 
the bones of embryonic birds have led to some 
interesting results, particularly respecting the 
structure of the carpus and tarsus, by which 
the reptilian affinities of Aves,as insisted upon 
by Huxley, are placed in still stronger light. 
He claims to have shown beyond question 
the existence in birds of four tarsal as well as 
four carpal bones, the presence of the tarsal 


intermedium being the main point. He has 
also found embryo claws on two of the digits 
of the fore-limb, the index and middle finger. 
Heretofore only a single claw has been known, 
and that in but few cases. 








[November 18, 1875, 


‘ rae se 4 fe 
Missions. 

Tue Christian missionaries in Japan, em- 
bracing all the Protestant denominations 


represented by English, American, Canadian, 
and Scotch missionaries, have come to an 





agreement concerning the word baptize. The — 
first attempt of an ambitious and hasty — 
since — 
fn an editorial note, 
two years ago, chronicled that brilliant — 
achievement. The word was translated so 
as to mean soak. Copies of this literary 

curiosity are still extant in which ‘*‘John — 


missionary may be - remembered, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


the Soaker’’? is spoken of as ‘preaching 
the Gospel of soaking unto repentance,” 


The version of Dr. Hepburn used the term — 


for baptism adopted by the missionaries in 
China, meaning ‘‘ washing of regeneration.” 
This, however, was not unanimously accepted 
by the board of translators, and the suggestion 
of the Rey. George Cochran, of the Canadian 
Wesleyan Mission, was adopted; and the 
Greek word transliterated into Japanese 
now stands in phonetic integrity, though 
to the vowelizing tongue of the native 
it will sound as ba-pu-ta-i-zo, It may be 


pleasant to those who earnestly pray for — 


Japan to know that the last ‘‘census” 
of Japanese Protestant Christianity, made 
in August of this year, gave a statement of 
9 churches, with 565 members, 6 Sunday- 
schools, and probably as many as a dozen 
Christian day schools, while the number of 
catechumens and regular attendants on the 
church services must be four or five times 
that of the communicants, Besides the Gos- 
pels and other parts of the Bible now trans- 
lated and in circulation, the Gospel of Jobn 
has been Romanized and published, and asmall 
portion of Scripture has been printed in raised 
Romanized letters for the blind, a society of 
natives and foreigners having: been organized 
to promote the cause of education among the 
sightless people of the couutry. There are 
now-about 70 Protestant missionaries in Japan, 
not including the wives of married men; and 
every open port and the two open cities are 
occupied. The prospects and condition of the 
work were never more encouraging. 


....On Saturday, November 5th, four ladies 
sailed for Liverpool, in the steamer ‘‘ City of 
Berlin,’’ on their way to South Africa, to en- 
gage in teaching. There is a school for young 
ladies at Willington, about forty miles from 
Capetown, after the model of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, of which a Miss Ferguson, from 
this country, is already principal. Miss Emma 
Landfear, of New Haven, Conn., goes to join 
and assist her in that institution, Miss Caro- 
line 8. Ingrabam, from North Adams, Mass., 
goes to assist Miss Gilson, also from Americ, 
in a school at Stellenbosch, eighteen miles 
from Capetown. Miss Anna and Miss Nellie 
Smith, from Sunderland, Mass., are to start 
another school at Worcester, this and the 
school at Stellenbosch being intended as feed- 
ers to the seminary at Willington. The teach. 
ing is to be in the English language, among 
English ‘and Dutch colonists. The climate 
and productions of the country are all that 
could be desired for comfort in living. 


.... The Madagascar Medical Mission, with 
its two physicians, is mainly supported by 
friends in Scotland. Itis independent of the 
London Society, although in friendly co-op- 
eration with it. The hospital of this mission 
at Antananarivo is the only institution of the 
kind on the island. It contains about 70 beds, 


and is especially useful in view of the scanty 


home comforts of the Malagasy sick. The 
hospital is about being rebuilt at an expense 
of $10,000. A sample of the good which it ac- 
complishes is given in the following incident 
related by Dr. Davidson : 

‘© A missionary traveling in a distant part of 
the island came unexpectedly on a town where 
the people professed to be Christians, although 
surrounded by heathen tribes. He inquired 
how it was, and learned that one of their num- 
ber who had been ill was sent to Antananarivo 
for treatment, where on his little bed he had 
learned to read the Bible, found the precious 
truths of the Gospel, and carried them home 
with him. He persuaded his fellow-townsmen 
to build a chapel, and there he was—a pastor 
over a Christian congregation.”’ 


.. It gives us especial pleasure to récord 
the work of the woman’s missionary socie- 
ties, because these organizations, although 
young, are already accomplishing a good deal 
and have an unlimited field before them in 
their labors for women in heathen lands. The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 


Presbyterian Church held its semi-annual © 


meeting in Philadelphia, on October 28th. 
During the six months from May Ist, 1875, 
the Society has sent out 12 missionary ladies 
to various countries. During this period 29 
new auxiliaries and 19 new missionary boards 
were added to the number already formed. 
The receipts for six months amounted to $19,- 







204, being an increase of more than $5,000 over | 


the receipts during the same period of last 


year, It was resolved to establish a juvenile — 
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missionary journal. in Philadelphia, to be 
joown as the “ Children’s Work for Children.” 

...-A Methodist missionary describes the 
sacred bathing of the Hindus at Hurdwar, 
which is perhaps the most revered spot along 
the Ganges, being situated just where the 
river bursts from the Himalayas into the great 
plain of Northern India.- A flight of stone 
steps leads down the bathing-place, which 
is about 100 feet long. The passage to and 
down the steps is guarded by police, other- 
wise there would be an overwhelming rush of 
people. Their services are also necessary in 
protecting the women and in arresting thieves. 
Asmall army of Brahmins stand in the water 
and almost force the offerings of the bathing 
pilgrims. When they become too demon- 
strative, the police, superintended by Euro- 
peans, are compelled to drive them away. 
Amid such scenes it.was reckoned that dur- 
ing nine hours of the great feast-day 300,000 
people washed their sins away. 


..«-Rey. Mr. Parker, writing to the Mission- 
ary Advocgte, refers to a serious difficulty 
which has arisen in the Methodist mission in 
the Northwest provinces of India. A great 
many converts have been gathered among a 
class of people who are without caste. Not 
a few of these have come forward merely be- 
cause their relatives have done so. This 
nominal Christianity has a depressing infla- 
ence on the churches, and is now manifesting 
itself by the very general determination of 
converts to marry their children away during 
their childhood, As the missiovaries do not 
allow of sucifmarriages, the people resort to 
their old heathen priests to perform the 
ceremony for them and threaten to form a 
Christian sect for themselves. 


-- «+ The Missionary, the organ of the Ortho- 
dox Missionary Society of Russia, contains a 
letter from the mission at Hakodadi, Japan. 
Service bas been held in Japanese at this sta- 
tion for two years and 336 have been baptized. 
The Russian Church music is very difficult for 
Japanese voices, and the missionaries think 
that perhaps only a new generation will be 
able to learn it. Nevertheles®, it is practiced 
with much diligence among the converts, as 
the Russian missionary operations séem to 
center in the charted liturgy. 


...-Attheir March meeting, the four north- 
ern stations of the Madura Mission subscribed 
500 rupees ($250) toward the payment of the 
debt of the Madura Evangelical Society. 
Almost every pastor, catecbist, and teacher 
present made one, two, or three pledges, Some 
gave a half month’s others a whole month’s 
pay. Mr. Chester, when giving an account of 
this spirited and preyerful meeting, in Zhe 


: Missionary Herald, says: ‘ It was like Park-st, 


Chureb, in Boéton, raising $50,000 in three 
hours for the American Board.” 


...-On July 27th the third congregation of 
the American Board in Japan was organized 
at Sanda, with 16 communicant members. 
Most of these converts belong to the *‘ Samou- 
rai,” or former military class. The labors of 
Mies Dudley at this place have produced in 
this young congregation—wbat is an unprece- 
dented thing in Japan—a preponderance of 
female members. Tove prospects for the future 
growth of the congregation are very encourag- 
ing. ‘ 


....The annual contribution of $5,000 from 
the Maharajah Dbuleep Singh has recently 
been received by the United Presbyterian Mis- 
sion in Egypt, in one of whose schools the 
Mabarajah’s wife was educated. For eleven 
years this gift has come to the Mission, and by 
this time it has become the very substantial 
tribute of $55,000 to value of the wife in whose 
honor it is given on each anniversary of the 
wedding-day. 


....Mr. Crawford, of the United Presbyterian 
Mission in Syria, reports that the cholera 
scourge has driven many of the people of 
Damascus to the villages of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon. At Bludan, one of the highest 
of these mountain villages and a missionary 
station, many refugees were gathered. The 
Protestant services were largely attended by 
the new-comers and the conferences for prayer 
were very serious and promising. 


....J¢ is rather surprising to hear of union 
services of Evangelical Christians from such a 
quarter as the City of Mexico. The mission- 
aries of all the Protestant churches have been 
meeting in the forenoons and the people, in 
numbers varying from 80 to 250, in the after- 
noons, in order to pray for an outpouring of 
the Spirit upon the whole work in the Mexican 
capital 


....The Methodists have during the past 
two years been engaged In Japan. They have 
2 missionaries in Yokohama, 1 in Yedo, 1 in 
Nagasaki, and 1 in Hakodadi. In all of these 
places good locations have been secured for 
mission premises and the mivsionaries have 
made considerable progress in acquiring the 


language. 
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° 
School und College. 

THe course of study instituted at the 
Yale Art School recently wilk extend over 
three years, and will be arranged about as 
follows: First year: Drawing—from the fiat, 
from the antique, from the living model. © Per- 
spective—descriptive geometry, shadows and 
linear perspective, applications and examples, 
Lectures—the elements of form, principles of 
proportion. Second year: Drawing—technical 
discipline, studies from the living model. 
Anvatomy—the bones and articulations of the 
skeleton, the muscles and movements’ of the 
body, thé anatomy of external forms. Paiut- 
ing—technical discipline, studies from casts 
and stilllife. Third year: Painting—technical 
practice, studies from the living model. Com- 
position—studies in color and chiaroscuro, 
design. Lectures—on the history, theory, and 
practice of art. 





....-According to the Yale catalogue, just is- 
sued, there are 99 students in the theological 
department, against 103 last year; law, 76, 
against 53; philosophy and the arts, 60, 
against 55; undergraduates, 582, against 537; 
Sheffield Scientific, 224, against 248; making a 
total of 1,041. There are 91 instructors—an 
{ncrease of two. The Freshman Class numbers 
180 and is the largest ever enrolled in the col- 
lege. Among other new scholarsbips is the 
soldiers’ memorial fellowship, with an anuual 
income of $600, founded by Mrs. Theodosia D. 
Wheeler; of New Haven. Six thousand vol- 
umes have been added to the library during 
the year. 


.... The Northwestern Inter-state Collegiate 
Association will hold its third-annual contest 
at Chicago, on the first Thursday of May, 1876. 
The champion orators of the colleges of six 
Western. states—viz., Ohio, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Iowa, and Miesouri—will compete 
in oratory. A gold and silver medal will be 
awarded tothe two whom competent judges 
shall decide as having excelled in thought, 
composition, and delivery. This association 
represents about fifty colleges and 10,000 
students. 


....President Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, of Baltimore, returned last Mon- 
day from Europe, where he has been for sey- 
eral months, gathering information concerning 
the European universities. In conversation 
with a representative of the Baltimore Ga- 
zette, he said that, while no definite plan had 
been adopted, it was designed to make the 
Baltimore University in a measure unlike any 
of its predecessors In America, and that its 
several departments would be presided over 
by men eminent for intellectual attain- 
ments. Ss 


....The Union College of Law of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Northwestern Uni- 
versity has opened its third year with an 
attendance of 120 students and more are enter- 
ing daily. Besides the five hours a day of in- 
struction given by its numerous faculty—in- 
cluding Senators Trumbull and Doolittle, Cir- 
cuit Judge Booth, Profs. Harvey B. Hurd and 
V. B. Denslow, and Dr. N. 8. Davis—upward 
of fifty lawyers of the Chicago Bar will lecture 
in the College during the year. 


...-Only one professor of the University of 
France has hitherto taken a chair in the new 
Catholic universities of France. M. Gavon- 
yére, jurist at Rennes, has accepted a chair in 
the Catholic University at Angers. His con- 
fidence in the vitality of the institution, how- 
ever, does not seem to be unlimited; for, ac- 
cording to Le Temps, he has stipulatéd that he 
shall receive 140,000 francs in case he should 
have to return to private life. 


...- Attention is called by The London 
Academy to.the neglect in teaching English in 
the schools of that country, and its remarks 
will apply in a measure to our country also, 
It says that, with a few exceptions, the schools 
discourage all systematic study of English 
literature and still more discourage the study 
of the language. The faultis laid to the uni- 
versities, as the schools cannot be expected to 
teach what the universities do not require. 


....The Baptists of Connecticut are making 
strenuous exertions to bave their Centennial 
Endowment Fund for their institution at Suf- 
field reach $100,000. They have adopted a 
plan for dollar subscriptions, and hope to 
secure thereby $1 from every member of every 
Baptist fumily in the state. 


....Jt is.reported that Chicago is to have a 
pew university, which is to be called the 
‘“‘ University of the West,” and to be under 
the control of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
with Bishop Cheney as chancellor, 


...-The trustees of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, have resolved to celebrate the 
Centennial by the addition of $500,000 to the 
endowment of the institution, 
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The prompt mention in our list af “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes recetwed. The interests of aur 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice, 


ROUSSELET’S INDIA.* 


Tus is the most sumptuous and elabor- 
ate book of the season, In its fair and 
beautiful page, its smooth and strong 
paper, its clear and handsome typograpby, 
its rich but perfectly tasteful binding, and 
more especially in its very numerous and 
well-engraved illustrations it stands by 
itself among the presentation volumes 
offered for purchase at Christmas-tide. All 
this wealth of external adornment has not 
been lavished, as is sometimes the case, 
upon an unworthy text. M. Roussclet’s 
volume, had it been printed on the mean- 
est of paper and from the most battered of 
stereotype-plates, would have been a 
valuable one, The Prince of Wales has 
just gone to India; and, although the pur- 
suit of knowledge ought to be independent 
of circumstances so accidental, it al- 
ways and not unnaturally occurs that 
study and investigation, especially geo- 
graphical, is much stimulated by the visit 
of any celebrity to a remote and compara- 
tively unknown land. Thus the book is a 
timely one. It anticipates to a very large 
degree the illustrations for which the 
Graphic and Illustrated News of London 
have made so elaborate preparations; and 
its pictures are, of course, superior in 
design and engraving to anything those 
journals will be able to offer. Such a 
volume would have hardly found a market 
twenty years ago; but nowadays, when the 
bent of the public mind is toward works of. 
travel and description, it will not lack for 
willing purchasers and interested readers. 

Frenchmen make good travelers, their 
quick wits furnishing them with eyes and 
ears for everything novel and strange, and 
their lively pens enabling them to narrate 
their experiences in an entertaining man- 
ner. Sometimes, though, they are inspired 
with too much of the currenie calamo spirit, 
and burry through a country at a‘speed 
which loses to them half the sights they 
ought to see and diminishes the value of 
the lively but one-sided narratives they 
prepare. If the Gallic writer cares, how- 
ever, to stay in a country long enough to 
see what is to be seen and weigh carefully 
the social problems that present them- 
selves, his very quickness and keenness 
become his best qualities. Mr. Rousselet 
remained in India six years, in which time 
he not only traveled overa good deal of 
ground, some of it unfrequented by Euro- 
peans, but made a careful study of Indian 
society, art, literature, religion, and archi- 
tecture. Avoiding the newer and mongrel 
civilization introduced under English 
auspices, his eyes were turned toward the 
original India as existing at present and 
illustrated-in the records of the past. Much 
that is new he rescued from oral tradition 
and remote sources of information. His 
feeling toward the men and places de- 
scribed is always kindly and sometimes 
enthusiastic, He set sail from Marseilles in 
June, 1864, made a brief stay in Egypt, and 
reached Bombay the next month. The 
merchants and manners of that city are 
entertainingly described, and the reader 
finds on every page illustrations which 
shed a great deal of light on the text. The 
religion of the city is next discussed, with 
an allusion to a religious drama, the 
account of which compares strangely 
with the story of our Christian miracle- 
plays as-rendered in the olden time, 
or at Oberammergau in these days. A 
different scene—that of the marriage of the 
daughter of a rich Parsee merchant—is 
shortly after presented. The narrative 
thus proceeds in a smooth and readable 
manner through the rest of the boek, the 
several chapters of which we cannot par- 
ticularly discuss. Not all of the author's 
pages are devoted to calm descriptions, 
however. Hunting expeditions, and royal 
pageants, and rhinoceros fights, and gladia- 
torial combats, and executions by crushing 
under an elephant’s foot, and riots of the 





* INDIA AND ITS NATIVE PRINCES. Travels in Cen- 
tral India and im the Presidenties of Bombay and 
Bengal. By Louis RousszELer. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 1876, 





natives diversify M. Rousselet’s pages. 
The author wassingularly fortunate in the 
cordial reception he almost universally 
met with; and, while he writes too modestly 
to say so, he must have shown an unusual 
amount of skill in adapting himself to cir- 
cumstances and in winning the favor of 
pretty much everybody with whom he was 
thrown into contact, from ‘prince to 
beggar. His only explanation of his good 
luck is that when he undertook his 
journey France was at the hight of 
her glory and power, and that her 
name really ‘‘ filled the universe.” ‘* There 
is nothing surprising,” says M. Rousselet, 
“in the fact that the sovereigns of India, 
seeing in me, certainly not the official 
representative of the great country then 
admired and feared by all, yet a scientific 
traveler: of that nationality, should have 
been anxious to testify, by the honors they 
lavished upon this Frenchman—the first 
who ever visited their courts—their esteem 
and respect for the name of France. Thus 
my own humble and obscure individuality 
only received the marks of respect intended 
for my country.” Atany rate, for whatever 
cause, the historical and architectural and 
social treasures of the regions he visited 
were laid before his eyes, and in his book 
be has transferred them to the keeping of 
his readers. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.* 


THE number of new juveniles laid upon 
our table continues to be large; we do not, 
indeed, remember tbat we have ever re- 
ceived during October and November so 
many as have reached us this year. De- 
spite al] the American writers who are con- 
stantly making books for children, many 
of the new issues are, as usual, of English 
authorship. Somebody has said that the 
Atlantic Ocean isa good literary strainer, 
only the best things getting through to the 
other side—a statement which is quite true 
jn the matter of juvenile literature. It is 
not easy for a British author to win reputa- 
tion among American children, nor, when 


* won, can he lose it any more readily. We 


cannot review all the new children’s books, 
home-made or of foreign manufacture, nor 
can we discuss any at much length; but a 
few of the more noticeable demand brief 
mention, the titles of which we have tran- 
scribed below. 

Miss Johnson’s The Catskill Pairies is cer- 
tainly the prettiest of them all; and, on the 
whole, we are willing to call it the best. 
Fairy stories the children never tire of—nor 
do the grown folks either, for that matter; 
and if you are going to have a book of 
American fairy tales, where would you 
have them located, if not up the Hudson 
River, where the Culprit Fay used to be? 
Miss Johnson’s stories are excellently told, 
and she understands, in her felicitous use of 
English, the art of putting in the right word 
in the right place. Luckily enough, ber text’ 
has fallen for pictorial interpretation into the 
hands of Mr. Alfred Fredericks, one of the 
best of our draughtsmen and specially cley- 
erin pictures of sprites and gnomes and 
elfs. " His drawings in this book are better, 
if anything, than his more pretentious but 
not more careful illustrations for a holiday 
edition of Shakespeare’s ‘* Midsummer 
Night's Dream,’”’ which was published a 
year or two ago: The typography and 
binding of the book are very pretty. The 
Rapids of Niagara ends up Miss Warner's 

* THE CATSKILL FAIRIES. By VIRGINIA W.JOHN- 
8ON. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 


THE RAPIDS OF NIAGARA. By the author of “The 
Wide Wide World.” New York: Carter & Broth- 
ers. 1876. 

FRED AND JEANIE; how they learned about God 
By JEANIE M. DRINKWATER. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1876. 

TOWARD THE MARK; or, Grace Allen’s Aim. By 
Emma F. R. CAMPBELL. Philadelphia: Garrigues 
Brothers. 1875. 

Mick AT PLAY. By NEIL ForEsT. Boston: Rob 
erts Brothers. 1876. 

Srx TO SIXTEEN; a story for girls. By JULIANA 
HORATIA EWING. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 

MARGUERITE’S JOURNAL; @ story for girls. New 
York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 1875. 

THE HEROES OF THE ARCTIC AND THEIR ADVEN- 

Ry FREDERICK WHYMPER. New York: 
Pott, Young & Co. 1875. 

RIVERS OF IcE. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. New 
York: Pott, Young & Co. 1875. 

THR HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By MRS. TRIMMER. 
New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1875. 

Tae History of My FRIENDS; or, Home-Life 
with Animals. Translated from EMILe ACHARD. 





New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1875. 
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**Say and Do Series.” The publishers used 
*> call it a series of stories on the Lord’s 
Prayer, but seemed to have abandoned 
that. designation. Pleasant and readable 
and of sound moral tone is the yolume, like 
allits predecessors in the set, which the 
publishers have now put into a neat box. 
But we do not like this story quite so well 
as ‘“‘Bread and Oranges,” its immediate 
predecessor in the row of volumes. Fred 
and Jeanie is a Sunday-school book, and a 
rather bright one. The cleverest thing in it 
is the arrangement of the various titles of 
the chapters, which point a moral in a clear 
but unobtrusive way. Thus, under ‘‘How 
Fred and Jeanie Stayed Alone” is printed 
in smaller type ‘‘God is everywhere”; and 
under “How Fred was troubled” ‘‘ God 
forgives just as soon as we ask him.” A 
child could not read through these chapter- 
headings without getting good from them; 
and if they read through the chapters 
themselves they will not be likely to forget 
them right away. Grace Allen’s Aim is for 
girls between sixteén and twenty. It is 
pious, but tiresome. Mice at Play, by Neil 
Forest, is “a story for the whole family.” 
Its style is so vivacious as nearly to be 
rollicking, and some of the merry pranks 
which it chronicles are so wild that they 
will pleage the liveliest youngster. Neil 
Forest’s boys and girls, however, are not 
bad ones, and their mischief is of a for- 
givable sort. They get taught some good 
lessors, too, before the book is through. 
Mrs. Juliana Horatia Ewing’s Siz to Sizteen 
is, we believe, the first book of the 
author’s reprinted in this country. Mrs. 
Ewing has this year become known 
to the readers of our juvenile columns as 
an excellent writer for children, and this 
volume will be a welcome one. It is a 
girl’s diary for ten years, is writter in a 
quiet and almost sober style, and in its 
scenes and methods is pretty thoroughly 
British. Incidentally the author contrib- 
utes, in passing, to the solution of certain 
vexed questionsin the training of girls; but 
she never degenerates into sermonizing. 
Miss Sarah Tvtler once wrote a book called 
* Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” This volume 
of Mrs. Ewine’s might have had for its 
sub-title “‘ A Story for Thoughtful Girls.” 
It is accompanied by well-drawn illustra. 
tions. Marguerite’s Journal is a somewhat 
similer book. It isa girl’s journal; but its 
scene is France, the manners of which 
country it incidentally describes and illus- 
trates, Itis a religious story, of conspicu- 
ously but not injuriously Roman Catholic 
tone. Mrs. Miriam C. Harris, the author 
of “Rutledge,” furnishes it with a brief 
introduction. The Heroes of the Arctic 
is by Frederick Whymper, a brother of 
Edward Whymper, the Alpine traveler 
and himself the autbor of a good book on 
Alaska. The present volume is an intelli- 
gent and popular record of all expeditions 
to the Arctic regions, from Frobisher down 
to Assemblyman Hayes. The accompany- 
ing woodctits are excellent. Why cannot 
our religious and tract societies put as good 
pictures into their books as does the §. P. 
C. K., by which this book is published in 
London? Another interesting book, like- 
wise on a frigid subject, isR. M. Ballan- 
tyne’s Rivers of Ice, which is devoted 
to Alpine glaciers and Alp-climbing. 
These. two volumes will appropriately 
and préfitably dangle from the Christ- 
mas tree, next month. Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons have given us this year 
a new edition of that nursery classic, 
Mrs. Sarab Kirby Trimmer’s The History of 
the Robins. The great-great-grandmotbers 
of the children of to-day used to read and 
jike this delightful book, and, despite its 
stately style, we do not see why it should 
not delight our boys and girls nowadays. 
The publishers have handsomely printed 
and bound it, and have given it seventy 
illustrations by Giacomelli, the well-known 
illustrator of Michelei’s ‘‘ Bird,”’ published 
a year or two go, by Messre. Nelson. 
When publishers reprint in such sumptuous 
style a book of the last century we may 
conclude it is worth baying. Natural his- 
tory is always attractive to children, and 
another good, popular book about animals 
is The History of My Friends, translated 
from the French of Emile Achard. Dogs, 
cats, monkeys, ostriches, horses, gazelles, 
etc., figure in its pages, which are very in- 
teresting and attractive. 


2 THE INDEPENDENT. 


«...One of the notable late issues from the 
Government Printing Office is Col. William 
Ludlow’s Report of a Heconnoissance of the 
Black Hiils of Dakota, made in the Summer of 
1874, the scientific value of which is high. It 
is the official publication respecting what is 
commonly known as “ Custer’s Expedition,”’ 
to which Col. Ludlow was attached as chief en- 
gineer, by orders from headquarters Depart- 
ment of Dakota. Colonel Ludlow’s report 
itself is brief, occupying but a dozen pages 
(exclusive of 14 pages of tables of observa- 
tions for time and latitude). This narrative 
is illustrated by maps of the region. The 
rest of the volume is devoted to geol- 
ogy, botany, and zodlogy. These investiga- 
tions, really incidental to the main ob- 
ject of the expedition, appear to have 
been well conducted .by Col. Ludlow’s scien- 
tific civilian assistants, and the results of 
their labors probably represent the most last- 
ing value of the report, if notits paramount 
importance, as has frequently proven the 
case with Government publications of similar 
character. Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the expediency of taking advantage in 
this way of the opportunities for scientific 
work which such military movements afford ; 
end the publication by the Government of the 
results—an enterprise usually beyond the 
private means of the individuals engaged and 
never pecunarily remunerative—shows a lib- 
eral and enlighjened policy, which cannot be 
too highly commended.” Such  contri- 
butions to science go far toward re- 
moving the not wholly undeserved stigma 


‘which has attached to the average “Pub. 


Doc.”* In the present instance Prof, N. H. 
Winchell, state geologist of Minnesota, fur- 
nishes the geologica] report (pp. 21—66, map), 
in which the formations of the region are dis- 
cussed at considerable length ; and adds botan- 
ical appendix, in which he is assisted by J. 
M. Coulter. A short chapter on paleontology 
is contributed by Mr. George Bird Grinnell 
and several new fossils are described and fig- 
ured by R. P. Whitfield. Mr. Grinnell further 
enriches the volume with a zodlogical report, 
in the shape of excellently well-written field- 
notes upon 34 species of mammals and 110 of 
birds observed by the expedition. This being 
the first zoélogical matter of Mr. Griunell’s 
we have seen, we cannot but congratulate the 
young author upon his success in preparing 
a very readable and, scientifically speaking, 
very acceptable contribution, in which the 
technicalities are up to high-water mark and 
the nomenclature is quite accurate. 


..--The proceedings of the last annual con- 
ference of the C. B. 8. have just been printed 
in a pamphlet by Charles M. Cornwell, of this 
city. The conference met, as usual, -on 
Corpus Christi day, which came uncommonly 
early this year, falling on May 27th. Foor 
things are printed in the pamphlet—Dr. Ewer’s 
annual address as superior-general, Dr. Nicho- 
las Hoppin’s sermon at the “high celebra_ 
tion” of the Holy Communion at St. Mary 
the Virgin’s church, Dr. Theodore Edsou’s 
sermon at the House of Prayer, Newark, and 
Dr. T. T. Carter’s address in England. Dr. 
Carter is the superior-general of the English 
branch. It so happens that two of three of 
the American clergymen represented are old 
men, Dr. Edson being past seventy, so that 
their ritualism is hardly that of young enthu- 
siasts. Both of them, in fact, are more High 
Church than their churches, Dr. Hoppin having 
resigned the rectorsbip of Cbrist church, Cam- 
bridge, partly because he and his flock could 
not agree about the candles, Church of the 
Advent choir-boys, etc., which he introduced. 
Dr. Ewer’s address congratulates the Con- 
fraternity on its achievements, complains of 
the unjust persecution to which it has been 
subjected, and declares again that it is mainly 
asociety for mutual prayer at the time of the 
celebration of the Eucharist. Dr. Hoppin’s 
sermon is a decorous and temperate produc- 
tion, which reads well and is a contribution of 
value in the discussion of the questions the 
Confraternity has started. 

....Mr, Rossiter Johnson, having finished 
the selections composing his ‘‘ Little Classics” 
series (James R. Osgood & Co.) in fifteen vol- 
umes—twelve prose and three poetry—has 
added to them a sixteenth and supplementary 
volume, Authors, containing biographies of 
all the authors represented. The little book is 
more interesting reading than biographical 
dictionaries arg apt to be, and is worth having 
for its own sake, aside from its connection 
with theset of volumes of which it is the final 
one. Mr. Johnson has confined himself main- 
ly to biography; but does pot hesitate to put 

in critical opinions, some of them valuable 
and some of them pretty arbitrary. “ But if 
anybody is honest and original we can forgive 
him even for calling Ruskio one of the ‘‘ three 
supreme masters of English prose.” The 
other two are Macaulay and Hawthorne, 
the latter of whom seems to be gaining 
on Irving, nowadays, in reputation, although 





Irving’s style is fast as good as it ever was, if 


one takes the trouble to reread the ‘Sketch 
Book.” Some of Mr. Jobhnson’s authors 
are very modern onés, so the sketches of them 
will be read with an interest born of the fact 
that biographies of living men are often harder 
to get at than are the records of dead ones. 
The book, as a whole, is an excellent one to 
pick up at random, or to read straight through, 
for that matter. 


-..-Readers of Mr. George C. Eggleston's 
novel, ‘‘ A Man of Honor,”’ probably concluded 
that he was a fair writer; but his later book, 
‘SA Rebel’s Recollections,’’ was still better. 
Since reading his article on old Virginia times 
and manners, in the last Atlantic, we have 
been inclined to rate him higher than ever and 
to think of him as capable of doing magazive 
work of the best description. One who can 
write a good magazine article has a right to 
try to amuse a public quite as fastidious in its 
way as The Atlantic’s—that of boys io their 
teens ; and this is what Mr. Eggleston has es- 
sayed to do in his newest book, Zhe Big Brother 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The story, which is 
not long enough to tire, is of border life in 
the West early in this century; and It is read- 
able throughout, while written in a style not 
by any means sensational or extravagant. 


«eeeThe last Sunday-school music book is 
The Shining River (Oliver Ditson & Co.), by H. 
S. and W. O. Perkins. The music is pretty 
much all new, and is largely written by the 
editors of the work, who well understand the 
wants of average singers, old or young. 
Schools will have no difficulty in learning the 
tunes in a short time. 

I 


NOTES. 


Next year The Unitarian Review is going to 
be printed from new type and on finer paper. 


John J. Piatt is to edit an edition of George 
D. Prentice’s poems, to be published by Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co. 


The Rey. C. L. Hutchins, of Medford, Mass., 
continues to issue his excellent little monthly 
sheet of church music, The Parish Choir. The 
selections are from Barnby, Sullivan, Dykes, 
and others, and follow the seasons of the 
church year, yet with suitable variety. Mr. 
Hutchins sends it for fifty cents a year, or five 
cents a copy. 


A year ago E. P. Dutton & Co. published a 
new juvenile, ‘*‘ Pussy Tiptoe’s Friends,” at 
two dollars and a quarter, and printed an edi- 
tion of 2,000 copies. Other editions of 8,000 
and 2,000 have since been sold; and of the 
author’s new juvenile for this year, ‘ Frisk 
and his Flock,’’ editions ef 3,000 and 2,500 
have been called for. 


The @hnouncements of Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co., of Boston, include “‘An American in 
Iceland,’’ by Prof. Kneeland, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; ‘The 
Farmer Boy, and how he became Commander- 
in-Chief,”’ a life of Washington, by Rev. Wm. 
M. Thayer, in a new edition; and “ Silhouettes 
of the Season in Art and Song,” designs by a 
child fourteen years old, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons are going to publish 
a series of selections from the British Essay- 
ists, from Addison down. ‘The Spectator, 
Tatler, Guardian, - Adventurer, Rambler, 
Lounger, Mirror, etc., will be represented. 
The set will consist of five or six volumes and 
will be edited by Mr. John Habberton, of 
The Christian Union. Messrs. Putnam also 
announce a book on “Spiritualism and other 
allied causes‘of nervous derangement in their 
Medical and Medico-Legal Relations,’’ by 
William A. Hammond, M. D. 


The Congregational Publishing Society is 
going to publish a volume of memoirs of the 
late Charles Stoddard, the Boston pbilan- 
thropic merchant, prepared by his daughter, 
The book will have value as illustrating the 
affairs of the American Board, with which Mr. 
Stoddard was long and closely connected. 
The Society is also about to issue a new edi- 
tion of many of Dr. Nehemiah Adams's 
works, and also a volume called “‘ The Prayer- 
Gauge Debate,”’ reprinted from The Fortnight- 
ly Review, The Spectator, and The Contemporary 
Review, 


Mr. Justin Winsor is to edit and James R. 
Osgood & Co. are to publish a new quarterly 
periodical, to be called The Facsimilist. Ite 
principal department, says the Boston Adver- 
tiser, is to consist of exact reproductions of 
the rarest and most interesting engravings, 
manuscripts, title-pages, etc., and skillful and 
experienced specialists will furnish the accom- 
panying papers. Each number will contain 
from twelve to sixteen pages of heliotype 
illustrations and twenty paged of letter-press. 
The size will be a handsome folio and the 
paper is to be made on purpose, in imitation 
of old hand-made paper. 


Mr. F. B, Hough, of Lowville, N. Y., pro- 





poses to publish, if subscribers enough are 





November 18, 1875] a 


procured, a work on North American woods, ’ 


prepared by Prof. H. Noerdlinger, of Hohen. 
beim, Germany, A volume of text 1s an- 
nounced ; but the special interest of the work 
centers on the other two ‘ volumes,”’ or, 
rather, cases, each containing a hundred pre. 
pared specimens of as many species of woods, 
These specimens are to be slices cut trang- 
versely across the fibers, about two inches 
long by half as much wide; strong, flexible. 
and coherent, yet so thin that the details of 
structure are visible to the naked eye when the 
object is held up to the light, while undera 
lens or low power of the microscope thé effect 
is, of course, finer. The specimens are also 
said to be susceptible of use as magic Jantern 
slides, etc. 


“P. Thorne” feels aggrieved at part of our 
recent notice of her admirable new juvenile, 
“* Jolly Good Times,’”’ and corrects us in the 
following sprightly letter, which puts her 
ahead of us at any rate, and of all the other 
Thornes, so far as heard from: : 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your recent notice of ‘Jolly Good Times” you 
intimate that I’ve partially purloined ‘Olive 
Thorne’s” signature. As Mr. Toots would say, ‘it’s 
of no consequence”; only this charge happens to 
touch on a long-standing grievance of my own. My 
first article appeared in The Springfeld Republican, in 
1862, over the signature “P. Thorne” (a wholly 
original inspiration, adopted in a spirit of reaction 
against the sickly sentimentalism then character. 
izing the nom-de-plumes of lady writers), and I have 
ever since, at intervals, written over the same signa 
ture in various papers and magazines. Sometime 
after beginning to use this name I noticed a‘‘ Date 
Thorn” in your columns, and still later an “ Olive 
Thorne,” both ot which titles I fe® a decided in. 
fringement of my patent. I can but feel that Iam 
the “original,” if not the “only ” Thorne, and trust 
you will kindly set me right in THE INDEPENDENT. 

Yours most cordially, P. THORNE. 

CINCINNATI, O., November 6th, 1875. 


William F. Gill & Co. are going to publish 
this fall, besides the books we have hitherto 
chronicled, ‘‘Golden Treasures of Poetry, Ro- 
mance, and Art,” an illustrated gift-book of 
songs and stories; ‘‘There’s No Place like 
Home,” a Christmas story by Amanda M. 
Douglass; ‘‘ Drifted Asunder; or, The Tide of 
Fate,”’ by the sume author; ‘Frank Manly, 
the Drummer Boy,” by J. T. Trowbridge; 
Jobn Paul’s Saratoga letters, from the New 
York Tribune ; and “ Life Portraits of Famous 
French Authors,” “arranged by Frances A, 
Shaw. Messrs. Gill will also issue two com- 
plete editions of Tennyson, including ‘* Queen 
Mary’’—the artist's edition, with Hammat 
Billings’s pictures, made for J. E. Tilton & 
Co.’s edition of the same name, and the 
popular library edition. How the firm can 
publish their ‘*Laurel Leaves,’ with contri- 
butions from Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Holmes, etc., and at the same time carry ona 
quarrel’ with James R. Osggpd & Co., we 
do not exactly see, for surely the four authors 
we have named can hardly have furnished orig- 
inal poems for the volume. 


The Advance thinks {t is not quite the thing 
for eminent editors to lend their names and 
nothing else to volumes prepared by men o¢ 
less celebrity. {t says: ‘‘ The announcement 
is made here and there that ‘Bryant’s History 
of the United States’ is nearly ready. It is to 
be written by Sidney Howard Gay. It fs also 
well though not generally known that Bryant’s 


‘Library of Poetry and Song’ was neither © 


compiled nor in any true sense edited by Mr. 
Bryant. He prepared a brief introduction to 
it; but Mr. E. H. Knight did the rest. This 
lending one’s great name as the mere nominal 
editor gf books or religious newspapers is 
hardly honest.’’ The publishers have since 
declared that Mr. Bryant got up the plan of the 
work and has persovally supervised the whole 
of it. He is also said to have looked over the 
“Library of Poetry and Song’’ in the same 
way. While on general principles The Ad- 
vance is right, itis frequently necessary for a 
man to utilize the work of his subordinates, 
Mr. Bryant’s collection, though, was, of course, 
his in a very different sense from that in which 
‘* Parriassus” was Mr. Emerson’s. 


The second volume of L’Art, embracing the 
numbers of the periodical for the months 
of May, June, July, and August, is a noble 
book of 487 pages, containing 29 etchings and 
a great number of engravings on wood, in 
which are included 92 original designs, 44 ex- 
amples of 82 different artists, and 110 speci- 
mens in fac simile of 74 masters. In this great 
variety and style of work there is matter for 
careful study. The etchings are an important 
feature of the review, and, while some are 
poor, others are the very best of their kind. 
Flameng, Greuze, Brunet, Debaines, Tancrede, 
Jacquenmart, Hedouin, and other distinguished 
names are represented. The articles on William 
Blake, by Comyns Carr, on the Royal Academy 
by Triarti, on the works of Carot by Dalephard, 
and on “Taste in Art among the Puritans in 
the 17th Century ”’ are particolarly interesting. 
Many will enjoy the long description of the 
Paris Salon of 1875, by Paul Leroi. . This 
second volume isa decided improvement on 
the first. 





Its indexes are very complete, - 
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Arrangements are now made by which sub- 
jeriptions are taken for L’Art by Mr. Bouton, 
Mr. Christern, and Mr. H. P. Sampers, in New 
York, and by Messrs. Schoenhof & Moeller, in 


Boston. 


The Roman Catholics are going to havea 
quarterly review next year, which Hardy & 
Mahony, of Philadelphia, will publish. It is 
planned to make it ‘“‘of the highest character 
that can be given it by the educated Catholic 
mind of the United States and Europe”); and 
its cbief purpose will be “to furnish Fie 
for the discussion of religious, philosophic, 
scientific, and other topics of interest to in” 
telligent Catholies.” James A. Corcoran, 
D.D., will edit it, assisted by James O’Con- 
nor, D.D., and George Dering Wolff, Esq. 
The names of the first two are not famil- 
jar to us. Mr. Wolff is the editor of The 
Catholic Standard, which ranks well among 
the Roman Catholic journels in this coun- 
try. Of announced contributors are Bishop 
Lynch, of Charleston; Dr. Brownson, whose 
review the new one succeeds in some sense ; 
and Dr. McGlynn, of this city. The managers 
hope that Dr. Marshall, of the London Tablet, 
will also write for it; and we hope so too, for 
heisa clever writer. The Roman Catholics 
ought to support a quarterly, both intellectu- 
ally and financtally ; and we hope this new ven- 
ture will succeed. If The Catholic World keeps 
on printing such superficial articles as *‘Is She 
Catholic?” in the November number, the new 
review will be still more a necessity than it is 
now. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


India and bed Native Princes; Travels in India 

and in the Presidencies of “of Bomba wna Ben- 

gal. By Louis Rousselet. Carefully re revised 

and * ey witn Lieut. ~ sees —- 

trated an maps. Imp. pp. 

519, New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. .$25 00 
Cartoons. By Margaret J. Preston. 16mo, pp. 

240. Boston: Roberts Brothers. ‘ 1 
Mice at Play. By Neil Forest. eT by 

Sol Eytinge. 16mo, ek iii, 271. The 18 
dix to Sixteen; a story f x serie. B Jalna 

Horatia Ewing. Tilustrated by "Helen Pa 

son. 16mo, pp. vil, The 
The Insect. By Jules Michelet. = amparnted by 

Ciacomelli. z Large 8vo, pp. 368. New York: 

T. Nelson & SOMS..........08004.seececee cescees 600 


The History of the Robins. . Trimmer. 
instrated. by rae «te cr. 8vo, pp. 
same 


Seeerenee® 





xi, 318. New 
York: :@. > Putnam's Bone Pera pesieaddescct 200 
The History of My Friends; or, Home Life with 
Animals. Translated from Emile Achard. 
Illustrated. 8q. cr. 8vo, pp. ili, 19%. Thesame., 175 
Drawn from Life; Sketches of bene Reg: 
Young Gentlemen, ena Youn a2 es. By 
Charles Dickens. ustraten se. Phiz.” 
ia inet Aare Hatton) ie). be 320. New 
York: EB. J. Hale & Som ........cceereeeeeeeeees 1 
A Women in the Case. A novel. Rf Bessie 
Turner. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co... 150 
Courting and Farming; or, Which is the Gentle- 
man? By Julie P.Smith. 12mo, pp. 368. The 


same Laceneiswenhatihedieadamiie <éhawnaeckind A mile 
frisk and his Flock. By Mrs. D. P. Sanford. 

Illustrated. . 8vO, pp. 184. New York: 

E. P. Dutton UO ...ccccvccce accconccccssesess 23 


The Say and Do Series by the author of the 
“Wide,Wide World”: viz., The Little Camp 
on Eagle Hill; Willow : bag a Truce; Bread an one 


eeu: The Rawiag’ f Niner. oe 
ranges By 

16mo, illustrated, in Dox, P. Fy 

391, 434, 436. New York: Rea’ 

BOGUROEE: «cass coco eSobcdbeacBth Sabeckbensccd - 78 


Miss Ashton’s Girls, by Joanna H. Mathews: 
Fanny's Birthda: Gift; The New Scholars; 
Rosalie” s Pet; eanor's Visit; Mabel Wal- 
ton's Experiment; Elsie’s Santa Claus. 6 
vols., Imo, in box; pp. 368, 376, 378, 352, 347, 346. 
Tid OUURA, «np vec ancorh ebantn th ankacal inate G45 % cain 78 

Gardening oe Pleasure ; a guide to the amateur 

in the fruit, vegetable and flower-garden, 
with full directions for the greenhouse, con- 
servatory, and winter erecan. Al Peter 
Henderson. Illustrated. 12mo, + 5 New 


York: The Orange Judd Company...... .... 

Delisser’s Horseman’s Guide. "aso P. 

Pemscer, 16émo, pp. 9%. New York: Dick & 
UMPOTIIES 65 osc se nc yoqpeecst, <coscusteeccapetece 0% 

The Amateur Trapper and Trapmaker’s. Guide. 

hb, ee Illustrated. mo, pp. 

"By the etre Previous to, —— nity. 
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os New fork, Dee) bediier & Ga ° 

wile Lady's Barve for 1876; Sitestenses. tanh. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SINGER. 


Yew and Bright Music for 
the School-room. 





Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, 
Songs of Study, Vacation Songs, 
Songs of Order, Patriotic Songs. 


Songs of Promptness, | Temperance Songs, 
Songs of Obedience, | Anniversary Songs, 


Songs of Home, Opening Songs, ~ 
Songs of Industry, Closing Songs, 
Songs of Nature, A Few Hymns. 


Many New Pieces by Prof. Gzo. F. Root. 
Price 35 cents. $30 per hundred. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, — 
111 and 118 William St., N. ¥.; 
118 and 115 State 8t., Chicago. 
CLEARANCE CAT. of Ag 
Choice Books at 30 to per cent. 
below Publishers’ prices. 

the 





books. Cata- 


Sk LAURIAT, 
143 Washington 8t., opp. Old South, Boston. 
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“NATURE, A CO Publishare, 


i 41 Astor Place, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


1876. 


Postage Free. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
TO 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Haryper’s Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar are 
a wonderful repository of literature, sci- 
ence, and art.—WNew York Observer. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


The Magazine has never been surpassed 
in thiscountry or elsewhere.—Boston Daily 
Journal. _ : 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — ee 
Courier-Journal. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


The organ of the great world of fashion. 
— Boston Traveller. 
———— 


TERMS for 1876. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year....8400 — 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.... 40 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.... 400 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars. ~ 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 

hoe BAZAR, for one year, $10; or any two for 

. Postage prepaid by*the Publishers, 


Extra Copy of aw ~ MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, or 
Bazan wy = — = Club ayy SuB- 
SCRIBERS. 
without extra copy. Postage prepatd by py ths Peake 


GILLS LIBRARY OF s SELECT T NOVELS. 
MINENT A 


ecentl 4 y Published : 
THE WAGES SOF 8S LN. A Romance ¢ of te 
able Society Life. B + d Yates. 
A HERO OF THE PEN. The thost byilland novel 
e@ season. By Werner, suthor 
{nck Paper, 7% cents; Cloth, $1 
E DEEP. An excitin 
thor of * 





new novel. 
Lynne. _? 


15 : . 
THE SILENT WITNESS. A genuine “sensa- 
ba ~ tee By Edmund Yates, Paper, 75 cents; 


a Oh Awe QIAN E RARE A porerts! rommcs, 
e ermany.” 
quate; Cloth, ap it 
ALSO T HUMOROUS SERIES: 

THE TREASURE ” TROVE SERIES. By the 
Sanat UTHORS, comprising their choicest humor. 
Vol. 1 “ Bgrlesaue Vol. ll, Tra vesty ; Vol. I, 
Sto “A powerful rival of the Litt 
and the Brie-a-Brac Series.” uare 16mo, red 
edges. Cloth, per vol.,$1. Send for special cata- 
logue of this *“ taking” series. 

For sale at the Bookstores. Mailed, postpaid, on 


Fecelpt of PATH. F. GILL & CO., Publish 
No. 309 Wanhisgeon Street, ‘Boston, Mass. 


“THE ROBINS,” 


y MRS. TRIMMER, isa charming book for paige, 
We contains 70 ilstrations by GIACOMELLI. Smal 


, TO y es, 


“ PEEPSHOW ” for 1875. 


This volume is the most attractive for children of 
its class. It has 330 pictures—fancy board. $1.50. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


~/ ALBANY LAW JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Record of the Law and the Lawyers. 
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SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 748 and 745 arene, New York. 


A COMPANION VouvMR 1 =9 “ROUNDABOUT 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL, 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
Author of “Roundabout Rambles,” etc. 
One vol. quarto, cloth, over 150 [llustra- 
tions, $2.50. 

Few writers for the young combine the happy 
faculty, possessed in so remarkable a degree by Mr. 
Stockton, of amusing while he instructs his readers. 
Short stories, graphic descriptions of the strange, 
wonderful, and odd in Nature and art, all most 
Pleasantly reheased, make haa a volume quite as 
attractive as its pred dabout Rambles. 
The llustrations—about 150 in all—are a striking fea- 

ture of this handsome volume. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
IL 
A MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED WORK ON 


INDIA, 


AND ITS NATIVE PRINCES. 
Translated from the French of LOUIS ROUSSELET. 
317 illustrations, from designs by the 
most celebrated artists, 

(MANY OF THEM FULL-PAGE), AND SIX MAPS, 
One vol., super-royal quarto, in the following styles: 

I. Cloth, full gilt edges, with elegant and elabo- 
rate stamp in gilt and black (in a box).......$25 
Il. Half morocco extra, full gilt edges (in a box).. 30 
III. Morocco, full gilt (im & DOX)..0.....-0- ceecccceeee t 


ul. 
THE NEW ROBINSON CRUSOB. 
JULES VERNE'S 
MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. 
THE FIRST PART IS NOW READY. 


DROPPED FROM THE CLOUDS. 
WITH FIFTY FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
In1 vol., erown 8vo, cloth, attractively bound, $2. 


III. 
TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


DR. HOLLAND’S SEVENOAKS. Anovel. I- 
lustrated. I2mo....... Gece deste det ding oe $1 75 


Iv. 
GILDER’S (R. W.) THE NEW DAY: A Poem 
* in Songs and Sonnets. Illustrated. Beauti- 


Pally DOUNG. ....cccrrccccccccceccsccscvcce-coves 15 
NADAL’S (E. 8.) — OF LONDON 
SOCIAL LIFE. 12m0.............00+ ccsseneee 150 
vi. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF LAMB, 
HAZLITT, AND OTHERS. (In Bric-a-Brac 
Series.) Dlustrated............+.....006 eecsodce 18 


For sale by all Booksellers. Any or all sent, prepaid, 
on receipt of the price, by the Publishers. 





“Well sustains its reputation for 
vigorous and racy writing.”—W. YF. 
Tribune. 


“aA model periodical.”— Philadelphia 
Press. , 


THE GALAXY. 
DECEMBER NO. 


NOW READY. 


CONTENTS, 

Reuben Dale. By Miss Annie T. Howells. 
My Friend Phil. By George Cary Eggleston. 
Relics. By William Winter. 
Walter Savage Landor. By A. H. Guernsey. 
The Mid-read Corn. By Paul H. Hayne. 
The Marriage Question. By Albert Rhodes. 
The Image-Breaker. By Esmeralda Boyle. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin McCarthy. 
The Sea People. By Lillie Devereux Blake. 
Through Utah. By John Codman. 
A Wooing Song. By Rose Lathrop. 
Euphrosyne. By M. E. W.8. 
Honore de Balzac. By Henry James, Jr. 
Cynicasterism. AN EGOTISTICAL DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING Dogs’ Tams. By Richard Grant 

White. 
Drift-Wood. By Philip Quilibet. 
Scientific Miscellany. 
Current Literature. 
Nebule. BY THE EprrTor. 


ae 


PRICE 35 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Subscription price $4 per year, including post- 
age. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS, - 


SHELDON & 60., 


NEW YORK. 
MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 
Two Series, $10 and $20. 
7 Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Book for the Holidays. 


OUR POETICAL FAVORITES 


SECOND SERIES. 


By Prof. A. OC. KENDRICK, of Rochester University, 

One vol., large 12mo. Printed on Rose-tinted Paper 

and very elegantly bound in combined black and 

gold stamping. Price $2. 

It will be by far the mest elegant beok of the 
year for the price. 

This volume is made up of selections from the 

ehoicest longer English poems. 

The great success of the “ First SERIES OF OUR 

POETICAL FAVORITES” will secure to this volume & 

large sale. 

We have also ready AN ENTIRELY. NEW EDITION OF 


OUR POETICAL FAVORITES. 
FIRST SERIES. 


Uniform with the new volume in both paper and 
binding. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. One vol. 8vo. Paper 
$1. Cloth, $1.75. 


LECTURES TO MY STUDENTS. 


By Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. Onevol. Ime. 
Price $1.3. 


STANDARD JUVENILES 
which every Bookseller ought to have. 


Rello’s Tout in Europe - - per vol. $1 06 
Rolle Books - = per vol.,63c.or 1 60 
Abbott’s American History - per vol. 1 25 
Arthur’s Home Stories = + 1 0@ 
The Spectacle Series - - 7 1 00 
Walter's Tour inthe East - “ 106 
» Pictures and Steriesef Animals “ 1 00 


All elegantly illustrated and bound in the most 
attractive styles. 


Either sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the 
price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


WHICH EVERY ONE SHOULD PURCHASE, 
— 


ROCET’S 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
BRmo, cloth. $2. 


WORDS AND THEIR USES. 
By R. GRANT WHITE. I2mo. $2. 











Life and Labors of 


FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D. 
By F. and H. L. WAYLAND. 2 vols., 2mo. $4. 


HELPS TO THE PULPIT. 


Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons. 1 vol. Price $2. 





Pulpit Themes and Preacher’s Assistant. 
By the author of “ Helps to the Pulpit.” 1 vol. 
Price $2. 


THE LIFE OF TRUST. 
Being a Narrative of the Dealings of God with the 
Rev. George Muller. Cloth. $1.75. 
RAWLINSON’S 
Historical Evidences of the Truth of 


the Scripture Records. 
Imo, cloth. $1.75. 


Tux Best POPULAR COMMENTARY PUBLISHED. 


The Annotated Paragraph Bible. 


Library Sheep, in l vol. 8vo. $7. 








The New Testament. 
8vo, plain cloth. $2.50. 


ANALY.TICAL CONCORDANCE TO 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By JoHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 840 pages. $3. 


Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines. 


By Pror. H. B.Sm1TH, of the Union Theological 
Seminary. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. $6. 








Either of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New Werk. 
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MABEL MARTIN. 


Woarrrikr’s Holiday Poem. Superbly illustrated. 
Blegantiy bound. $5. 


“Ttisu si Ample, ten tender, lovely Fe e+ wh Well de- 
serves its | rnmeé Texbephlonhlly wer; 
fect book.”—New ¥ fork Taube. 


TALES OF THE AAGONAUTS. 


Bret HARTe’s new book. $1.50. 


“To us these stories soon s as thoroughly character. 
istic as opr he has done and unexcelled by 
Bybee te °. the: ame kind done by. anybody else.” — 


THE MASQUE 0 OF PANDORA. 


LONGFELLOW’S néw book. 
ate. Longfeliow’s Sanaen = of the fascinating 
mygnoloey of the Greeks Is srichly iNustrated in this 
and by his beaetiful otheest he 
hrows about 4 int ex uisite charm is 
to the end.” 


VICTORIAN POETS. 


STEDMAN'S new hook. 

“Asan introduction to oa history of English poe- 
try in the present agé it forms 4 Hbrary-in itself. 
Few productions of American literature evince such 
zipe sesthetic cultivation, so wide a range of poetical 

study, or euch true refinement of taste and thought. 
Its publication marks anew step in our intellectual 
proeress and is a just cause for national pride.” 

une. 


TWOYEARS BEFORE THE MAST. 


Ry WNGEPDANA,'SR. 223... BER ANSS. 22508 $1.50 

A new edition of this remarkably popular book, 
which-fascinates‘old and young alike with itsnovel 
incidebts and its charming style. i 


Bor sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


TIPPINGOTT’S MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER, 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 
Completing the Sixteenth Volume, 
NOW READY, CONTAINING 
SIXTEEN ENTERTAINING ARTICLES, 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 


Popular Literature and Science, 


is unsurpassed in any department and unequaled in 
the Gneness of its material and the beauty of its 
typography. The handsomest and one of the best 
and most entertaining of the monthlies. 


THE NEW VOLUME, 
Commencing with the January issue, 
will be Replete with the Most At- 
tractive Features. 


In fact, all possible means are being taken to sup- 
ply the p apis Eeroumh this periodical, with a popwar 
and yet re med type of 


LITERARY ENJOYMENT. 


One of the attractive features of the new year will 
be a series of illustrated articles entitled 


THE CENTURY, 
Its Fruits and its Festival, 
which will present a summary of the progress of civ- 
fiization and acvancoment in the a and sciences 
since the Revolution, together with a complete_bis- 
tory’ snd description of the CENTENNIAL EX- 
HIBITION, fully illustrated. 


FOR SALE a Ae PERIODICAL 
DEALERS. 
TERMS.—Yearly mira n, $4. Single Number, 
t oente. Libera! Clubbing Rates. SPECIMEN NUM- 
= alled on. receint of 2) cepts. 
SPEC IAL OFFER.—To a club of twenty sub- 
=" this Magazine ts put at $3 per year to each; 


"CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


the most complete and reliable work of general caled: 
ence, illustrated, 10 vols., royal 8vo, bound in sheep, 
is presented to the person getting up the club. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 











“Tt is more iv accordance witiythe spirit and 
feelings of the reading public of America than 
any other magazine that, is published.”"— Daily 
Graphic, N. Y. 

“The ‘Galaxy’ isslways more a magazine 
than any and more varied in its range than 
any other.”—INDEPENDENT, New York. 


DURING (876 


THE GALAXY 


will have Serial Stories by JOAQUIN MILLER, 
JUSLIN MoCARTHY, and ANNIE T. HOW- 

Articles on Music by RICHARD 
GRA NT WHITE; Sketches by ALBERT 
RHODES, HENRY JAMES, JR., and a variety 
of good things. 


Why not have the very Best Literary. 
Magazine in the Country? 


THE GALAXY 


IS THE BEST AND MOST ABLY- 
EDITED AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Who would not give $4.00 for sucha 
Magazine fora Year? 
WE PREPAY THE POSTACE. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


j 
rtd Tt , a Whaat . j 
i November Publications. 


[0 Seeeeeneeet 

The International Review. November Number. 
Articles: The Excavation of Olympia, by_ vie 
ERNST CURTIUS, of Berlin University; 3 
w and his Writitc’; Ernst, paki 
Miller, and Mommsen; Centennial of Miche) 
Angelo; General Sherman and his Memoirs; The 
New York Stock Exchange; etc. Subscription $5. 

November No. free to Subscribers for 1876. 


Ray Palmer’s Poetical Works. Complete, with 
portrait. Elegantly printed and bound. 8yo, full 
git. Price $4. 


A Brief History of France. In “ Barnes’s One- 
Term. History” series. Profusely illustrated with 
Maps and Engravings. Price $1.50. 


Baker’s Texas Scrap-Book. Statistics and liter- 
ature. Illustrated. Price $5. 
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Lyman Abbott’s Popular .Commentary, on 
Matthew and Mark. For christian workers. [lus- 
trated. Price $2.50. 


Martin’s Civil Government tn the United States. 
A manual for every citizen and a text-book for 
every school. Price $1.25, 











HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks 

and read with interest bythe older. Its purpose is to 

interest, while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 

sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 


Sweetser’s Pilcrim Melodies, The compositions 
of J. E. 8weetser, complete, forchoirs. Price $1.25. 


The National School Singer. For day schools and 
juvenile singing classes. 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. Contents of 
November No. !—The Competent Teacher; Points 
in Advanced Arithmetic : Paying the Debt (poem); 
Hiow and Why of History; Notes on the Yellow- 
stone; The German Question; Deviation from an 
Average; Fiction for the Young; Technical Edu- 
cation ; Editor’s “ Notes and Comments”; Story 
Corner, etc. Subscription, $1.00. 

Macnie’s Algebraical Equations. 
and solution. In press. 

Barnes’ Educational 
tions. 


It is handsomely illustrated and has for contrib- 
utors some of the most attractive writers in the 
country. Among these are: 


J.T. Trowbridge, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Edward Eggleston, Rev. W. M. Baker. 
Dr. I. I. Hayes, Louise C, Moulten, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 
Abby Morton Diaz, Harriet P.Spoftord, 


Their theory Edward Everett Hale, Geo. M. Towle. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young and is 


Catalogue. very comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Free to Teachers.; 


Announcements. 


Barnes’ Centennial Histofy. “One Hundred 
Years of American Independence.” For reading and 
reference in évery family during 1876. Profusely 
illustrated. Agents wanted, 

Lyman Abbott on Acts will be ready tn season for 
the International Lessons in that book. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, NEW ORLEANS. 


“PASTORS H AND-BOOK. »” Prepai 
MOSES H SA RG ENT, 5 Ay Bostea. 


400 publica- 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Current Tales, Poetry, 

Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Beligious Articlés, Facfs, and Incidents. 


Subscription Price $1.75. This includes the 
payment of Postage by the Publishers. Specimen 
Copies sent free. Please mention what paper you 
saw this in. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


H. CLAY TRU™BULL, Editor. 


A weekly paper of news and belp for Sunday-school workers. 16 page quarto. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE (after Nov. 15th), $2.15, 


(Including 15 cents for postage). 

The plans of the SUNDAY- SCHOOL TIMES for 1876 are broader and more complete than- 
ever. The representative paper of the Sunday-school cause is to keep pace with the rapid 
progress of thought and work in ite sphere. 

Send for a SPECIMEN COPY, containing club rates and plans for the new year, in the line of 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON HELPS, 
NORMAL, HELPS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE, 
CHOICE HOME READING. 


NEW FEATURE. 


To secure to superintendents, for use in the desk, helps to which the teachers. and scholars 
have not access, 


“THE SUPERINTENDENT’S PAPER” 


isto be issued monthly, containing for eath ‘week blackboard outlines, soggestions for com 
ment and remark, review questions, and appropriate illustrations. This paper wil) be seut to! 
superintendents and pastors who are subscribers to THE SUNDAY-SCROOL Times at its full sin-’ 
gle subsertption rate ($2.15) and who on making their subscription ask to receive THR SuPER- 
INTENDENT’S PAPER. 

THE Imes will be furnished for $1.65 to pastors and superintendents who do not wish to receive 
Tur SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER. 

Pastors and superintendents whose subscriptions at old rates do not expire until after Janu- 
ary Ist, 1876, can by sending fifty cents have ‘Ine SUPERINZENDENT’S PareR sent to them for 


~~ SCHOLARS’ HELPS, 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


A handsome Lesson Leaf on colored paper—a different color for each Sunday of. the month 
—will be published, to #s scholars in their study. This Leaf will contain the Lesson Text, the 
Topic, and Golden Text, a list of Home Readings, a Lesson Outline, and questions to aid the 
scholar not only in his examination of the Lessons, but in the practical application of its truths. 


“THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY.” 


Something new, meeting: the dbjéctions of many against detached Lesson Leaves ; at the 
same time a great improvement over the old-fashioned question-book. The most complete 
scholara’ help publisied. 

The lesson questions in- both Tae’ WEEKLY Lesson Lear and the Sono ars’ QUARTERLY 
andthe review outlines will be prepared by Jobn B. Smith, of East Hartford, Conn., who is 
unequaled in thig line of work ; the whole being revised by H. Clay Trumbull, recently. Normal 
Secretary of the. American Sunday-school Union and now editor-in-chief of the Sunpar- 


Tr 

wank wT SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF : He has <p Ramo are? 
THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY: 100 Copies, any, Kae: ssa: ee 


‘}) Fora fall description of plans for Tae Pn $i Toes, Tok WEEKLY Lzsson Luar, 


or THE SOHOLARS' 
Address 


ARTERLY send for a copy of Tue Tres, containing prospectus. : 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 





JOHN W ANAMAKER, Publisher. 


_ SENT FREE 
DR. S. 8. FITCH’S 


FAMILY: -PHYSICIAN, 


rules for the enue 
of Lonsamption, isease. oon Rheum. ~ 
atism, be se 


free of onan “- yal to a Fon ‘sendin, thelt 
address ey BS Dr, % ee an: ‘ 74 Br ondway, 
New Yo The cian aaa tng Mat this book 


Rs 


OF CHARGE! 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 
SR TE AE A ESS A LIT eteietienteell 
A CHICAGO PAPER. 


THE INTER-OCEAN, 


A First-Class: Newspaper. 








IN THE NORTAWEST. 


It Aims at the Highest Excellence in 
all Departments. 
It is 9 REPRESENTATIVE PAPER of the COM. 
MERCIAL INTERESTS of the vast territory of 
hich Chicago’ is the center, makes SPECIAL 
AS A LITERARY AND FAMILY 
PAPER, 


AND IS A FAVORITE IN THE HOUSE- 
HOLD. 


Dail 
Semi- 





*,* Bpecial A a to clubs and club or. 
Address THE INTER-OCEAN, 
119 Lake &t., Chicago, Ill, 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


805 BROADWAY, New York. 
MARIAN’S MTSSION; or, the influence of 
Sunday-schogls. By Emma Leslie. 283 pp. 
Was) PUAOB. 66 sates 6408S . 500365 664658 ce cedue 
SUNSHINE OF BLACKPOOL. By Emma 
Leslie. 239pp.. Imo. Price, .. ....-.....0006° 
Two Choice Books for either the Sunday-school or 
the family library, written in the same beautiful, 
clear, and interesting style for which the author is 
noted. Conveying in a pleasant and forceful way 
some home lessons that are worth learning both by 
old and young. 


JOHN WINTHROP andtheGreat Colony. 
By Chas. R. True, D.D. 2% pp. 16mo. 2 D- 
FustratiOns. _Price..........¢..scccceccsgecceece 

This little book brings us back to the early history 
of Boston and thé most prominent persons con- 
nected with the first Massachusetts Colony. It is full 
of interesting reminiscences. 

Hither or all the above will be sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


LONGFELLOW. 


A superb life-size portrait 
of the poet LONG FELLOW 
will be sent with the ATLAN- 
TIC MONTHLY for 1876 to 
any person remitting $5 
direct to the Publishers. 


N.B.—All who remit before De 
cember Lith will receive the No- 
vember and December numbers, 
cematni se | the opening chapters 
. of, wells’s mew novel 

66 Private, pRcpixical icals,’’? free of 
char oi st of attractions 
for 1s 76 is. dy liant one, includ- 

Sore eye el Lowell, Holmes, 

wpe Mrs. Hemble, Mark 
Twain,n 


ers, 





$1.00 





TON d., 
Cama stat e, Mass. 


ARTHUR'S 
pote HOME Maca = “Th 

Magazine of Ameroe. iw: rial Boorse, sone 
“EAG LESOUMFFPE,” by toy — C. R. Dorr; 
and ‘*‘MIRIAM,” BUTTER: 
ICK’S year’ Scopte Patterns in ey: ry = ber. 
92.500 for $6 5. 8p cee on 
and Bremia 

T.8 ARTHUR &.80N, Philadelphia, Pas Pa. 
R. CARTER & BROS, BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


with BEAUFIFUL 

ADORN ENGRAVINGS. | 
oon “7:20, 30, and 50 cents each 
YOUR The best opportunity .ever 
offered. Send 15 cents for ® 
beautifully ILLUSTRATED 

HOMES: THE GRAPHIC CO., 
—_____ 99 and 41 Park Place, New York. York. « 

Steel Engraving of 

CHARLES. SUMNER 
HENRY C. BOWEN, © 














CATALOGUE of subjects. 














610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, | — 


‘THE LEADING REPUBLICAN PAPER 


worth hundreds of dollars to any person with a 
family : 
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November 18, 1886] 


EVANGELISTS 
IN THE CHURCH. 


From Philip, A, D. 35, to. Moody and 
Sankey, A. D. 1875. 


large ae ae 3 pegee,, et 18 Tifustrations. 


) 

A time issue, gees in the ‘Library of 
every Minister and Layman. A chapter er Scriptural 
Evangelism is followed by sketches o eee than 
forty Evangelists, with seventeen portra 

a t fhe Diograph: jes is an aut’ onto ‘one of the 

G. Finney, of Oberlin College. Ten 

he eae = agp soe and eee trail p= 2 great 
revivals in and England noti 

experiences and tried methods make this diene on an 
invaluable mek so every winner of souls or earnest 
“Mailed, prepaid, ecelpt of $1.15. 

ailed on re 
"Balan eu $2.00. 
Agents W: - 
For sale by the ae ‘everywhere and by 


HENRY HOYT, Publisher, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
1876.—Postpaid.—$¢1.60. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for: Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. ol Send 10 cents fora 


Sample Number. Subscribe_NOW, and get the 
last two numbers of this “ee ST FREE ! 


JOHN LL. SHOREY, 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, 
New Singing Class and Convention Book ! 
CHOICE IN NAME! 
IN CONTENTS CHOICE! 


CHOICE 
IN EVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKB A 
THOROUGHLY WIDE-AWAKE WORK 














FOR _ 
Conventions and Singing Classes. 


“THE CHOICE!” 


JAS. McGRANAHAN AND C. C. CASE, 
Nothing like it since the eer King !”” 


Entirely New Singing School Departmen 
Original and Striking Exercises and, Examples. 
Stirring Part § re Songs s and Choru 
Bea olos. 
Rousing Rounds and ‘Graceful Glees. 


EVERYTHING CHOICE. 


No machine-made music! No thread-bare poetry! 


Order specimen copieg now, as the demand will be 
great. 
Price $7.50 aa - oon. Sjnsie | Copy for exam- 


ion, 75 ¢ 


JOHN CHURCH 2 co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ORGANIST’S QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL AND REVIEW, |= 


EDITED BY EUGENE THAYER. A 20« 
page journal, devoted to Music for Church 
Service, with occasional sheeen for the Conesrt Room. 
Each number contains about 15 pages of Music and 
5 pages of articles relating to organs, organists, and 
organ playing. Single . “Annual subscrip- 
tion, e3. Sent post ee on ‘receipt of price, mF 

ass. 





HITE, SMITH & CO,, Boston, 











AGENTS WANTED. 


PRESENT CONFLIC FLICT |. 


RELIGION; or, 
MODERN me AR peri pom ih OWN GROUND. 


The grandest th: a Bg mestion of the 

re By she author of ¢ SeuEox 4 io read iy. it 
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wonderful discoveries of Science in ony with 
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Sarese A. WORTHINGTON 1 & CO. Hartford, Ct. 
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not care to nk? streimeivers, ders, 
nor boys. ay ‘x & CO. Chicago 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY. oF tre YU. S. 


The great interest in thrilling h y of our 
ddumee naked this the Yaatext sellin peae overt pub- 
lished. It gyntains arene Sne torical engrav- 
ingsand 900 with a full account of the ap- 
wrens gran entennial cele any Send fora 

ll description and extra terms to agents. NaA- 
TIONAL PUBLISHING Oo0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CRAND CHANCE FOR ACENTS wit 


Wife No. 19. 


ANN ELIZA YOUNG'S NEW BOOK, 
{tustet oR AER NR RE 
wi RS . sceeed Toe “ite” x4 ooo Shew eantione 


D, Sy ¥ a 1¢4@0, L Cixcrrnati, Ouro, 




















ZELL’S ENC RE LOEmPHEs e New and Revised 


ition. 150,000 articles engravi: 
splendid maps. book of of pu knowl- 
edge inthe lang Ap 





~OAU smoN=ROTIGR Te GENUINE EDITION. | 
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S ANITARY, CORSET, 


WITH SKIRT Surroeaas, AND SELF. 
ADJUSTING PA 
secures health and counter’ of body, 
with gyace and beauty of form. 
Lady Agents wanted every- 


where 
Samples: ne size, by mail, in sat- 
teen, $1.50; London cord, $L.%5. 
Address 


WARNER BROS, 
763 Broadway, New York. 


STONEWALL JACKSON. 


WH understand that the well-known publishing 
house of D. APPLETON & ©o., New York, have nearly 
ready for publication the“ LIFE OF STONEWALL 
JACKSON,” fully illustrated by views and portraits, 
including the orations and scenes attending the un- 
veiling of Foley’s statue of Stonewall Jackson, at 
Richmond. We advise those out of work to write to 
the publishers at once and seeure an agency, as the 
work is to be sold by subscription. It will have a large 
sale, 








A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
Female, me me ae Terms and OUTFIT 
FREE. Address P. 0. VICKERY & ©O., Augusta, Me, 


day at home. ents wanted. Ontfit. and 
$12 tenms. free. & CO., Augusta, Maine, 


GENTS (08 WANTEDso can canyees toe 8 72 st # 
nior' in e. ddress le 
Ying cugs ‘Washingtde St., ‘Poston, Mass. 


$155 BH. aria aoteay 
$200 ¢ Bnd Mere nts Mich he Oblaee ae ti, 
€ LUB AGENTS." ae pes Sacgeutate = 


Housekeeper, an illustrated "monthiy £0 
kitchen. $1.50 a year. Big pay’ for clubs 
Outfit 0c. C. F. WINGATE, ior duns, Weito N.Y, 
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MOODY “SANKEY, 


and their Work on both Sid 

By an EMINENT CHICAGO DIVINE, ‘an Soon of Mut, 

Moopy for years and an nYR-WIENESD « of and PAR- 

TICIPANT in his great revival fnent Gh in ENGLAND. 
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“LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 28TH, 
JESUS ON THE CROSS —Joux xxx, 25-30. 


“Is this lesson we find tlie very holy of holies 
of our year’s course. In the presence of Jesus 
it is always sacred ; but before Jzsus ON THE } 
Cross.we must bow in profoundest reverence. 
Let us consider 


1, Tae Company anouT THE Cross (vy. 25-27). 
2. THe SUFFERER UPON THE Cross (y, 28-30). 
1. THe Company asouT THE Cross (v. 
25—27).—The verses specially in hand mention 
four persons: Mary, the mother of Jesus; 
her sister, the wife of Clopas; Mary Magda- 
lene ; and the’disciple whom he lovéd. A full 
survey of the narratives of the four evangelists 
diseloses others, however. For example, 
Simon bore the cross to the place; “4 great 
company of people and of women’’ followed 
him ; there were the centurion and his sol- 
diers; the two malefactors; “many of the 
Jews’’;  chief-priests, scribes, elders, ahd 
rulers; then the crowd was Increased by those 
that “pasted by”; and “‘afar off’ many 
women stood beholding. This was a highly 
representative company. Géntiles and Jews; 
men and women; soldiers and civilians; the 
learned and the unlearned; the ecclesiastic 
and the, thief;. friend and) foe. In short, 
all grades and classes of men were rep- 
resented ‘there: Virtually, he was lifted 
up, and he died before the eyes of a 
world. And yet, among the many spectators, 
it remained for the little group of four who 
stood so near the cross to receive bis most 
teuder ministry of love. These two sentences, 
“ Behold thy son”’ and “‘ Behold thy mother,” 
unfolded the true bumanity and the undying 
sympathy of Jesus as no other words ever did. 
Happy were they who heard them, and happy 
are we who read them. But the central. figure 
in this wonderfal scene demands closer at- 
tention. We will consider 

2. THE SUFFERER UPON.'THE OROSS (y¥.28— 
$0),—He who suffers here is Jesus, that wise, 
loving, helpful friend, whose footsteps we 
have followed in so many lessons. From 
what we have seen in him, we would willingly 
“crown him Lord of all” ; and yet we see him 
nailed to the cross. And why Is he upon.the 
cross? The governor who condemned. him 
found no fault in him. The centurion who 
erneified him deelared‘his own conviction that 
Jesus was a righteous man.* But he is “ num- 
bered with the transgressors’’; he hangs be- 
tween two notorious maslefactors, as though 
he were the one. about whom they had, been 
wont to rally. Why do we find him upon the 
cross? It was in fulfillment of a design ex- 
pressed most clearly by pealmist and prophet 
and foréshadowed in the sacrificial rites of 
the ages. .Whev the Father gave his only be- 
gotton, it was.that be might. be ‘‘lifted up.” 
Jesus came “to give his life a:ransom for 
mary.” It was all prearranged and fore 
ordained of God ; andits object was to place 
@ full salvation within the sinner’s reach. He 
“ bore our sins in his own body on the tree’’; 
and now, since he has borne them,.no man 
need bear his own sips, save he who, rejecting 
Jesus’ ,work,..peryersely clings to his own 
damping load. 

Jesus is the sufferer. 
cross for us. For us, therefore, were all his 
pangs. The thirst and the’ fival dropping of 
the H#da in death are the only tokens of his 
anguish given in the verses of our lesson, 
From:the full.recerd of all. the Gospels, how- 
ever, we find he re fused thestupefyingdraught. 
Then’ came all the physical anguish of; the 
crucifixion ; then came. the’ taunts and mock- 
ery from chief priests’ ‘&n@ scribes, from 
passers by, from the soldiers, from the men 
crucified with him; and, there were a few 
loving ones suffering every pang of his and 
yet unable tohelp. Then came the darkness 
in Nature, and that deeper darkness which 
evoked the cry: ‘My God! My God! Why 
hast thon forsaken me?’ Combine all these 
as best we can, and then remember that in so 

uch.as we are less than he out conceptions 
fall below the facts. 

To this central cross every student of this 
jesson néeds to turn his eyes, and as he looks 
may his soul be melted ‘and, like Bunyar’s 
Christian, may he look and look again, even 
till the springs that‘ are in his head. send the 
waters down bis cheeks. 





.. The normal class of Plainfield, New Jer 
dey, has just held a five days’ session for work: 
Special provision was made for lady teachers 
and mothers, who held severa] afternoon 
meetings for profitin their peculiar linés of 
work. The evening meetings’ were for all and 

the results were condensed into: otntoen? vale 
classified and stated as follows:. 


“<¢Th Y=ihe Four Bé 2! mavachen- 
Sueiatiens 2. Bot dérout! fener oe gw 





eful 
nature; 4 ‘& Be willing to. occupy the | 
place for which you sre best adapted, 


We see Jesus on the ' 









“* The .Studid?: Bieay for 
1 ecthe stages Stud the Teens to 


find its Page and principles; 7. Study inde- 
ponder or making wise use of all accessible 

elps; Study from the intellectual and 
spiritual standpoint of your pupils. 

* * Essentials’: 9. Get the attention of your 

whole class and keep it; 10. Use a good top- 
ical outline; 11. Don’t attempt to teach too 
much; 12. Beanexample in deportment and 
character for your class. 
“The Work’; 13. Use wisely-adapted ques- 
tfotis ; 14. Encourage your class to ask ques- 
tions of their own on the lesson ; 15. Adapt the 
ttuth toeach member of your class; 16. Present 
Christ in every lesson.” “ 


----Infant class workers are considerably 
divided in. opinion.as to subdividing their 
department into classes. The Presbyterian at 
Work gives the opinions of five lady teachers, 
each of whom is ati expert. In view of theiz 
wide differences, It seems likely that here, as in 
many other cases, each worker isalaw unto 
himself. . Their opinions are given as follows: 
‘CFF you canvot hold your class and maintain 
order, then it will become necessary to have 
assistant. teachers. By all means, if you can 
hold your class, do so,’’—Mrs, Clark. 

‘“By all means divide the classes. .A school 
of one hundred is better divided into twenty 
classes, all of them under the general super- 
vision of the principal.”— Mre, Knox 

“That method necessitates the management’ 
of one hundred scholars and twenty teachers, 
Ithink the scholars are enough to get along 
with.’’—Mrs. Alden. 

“By that method you secure order, for many 
teachers who can manage five scholars fail 
with a hundred.””— Miss Morris. 


‘“* My class numbers five hundred. I have no 
assistant at all.”"— Mrs. Partridge, 


.-The, fohowing bit. of sound doctrine is 
from the pen of Rev. A. J. Essex, of Indiana. 
If people within his parish follow his advice, 
they are of the high way to religious light and 
power. Discussing the public training of 
ebildren, he says: 

” ‘We should take them with us to the house 
of God, aud sit with them during the sermon, 
and so generally deport ourselves as to make 
them feel that the Gospel is for them, as well 
as for older persons, and the services should 
be 80 arranged that they may be in part, at 
least, adapted to the children. We should go 
with ‘them, or rather tdke them with us to the 
Sabbath-school, for every church that has a 
right to exist should meet for the study of the 
Scriptures. It is not. enough to permit the 
children. to go to Sabbath-schoo! or to send 
them. Parents should take them, and, min- 
gling with them in the classes, study with them 
the Word of God.” 

‘ «Rev. F..Wagstaff,. of Birmingham, En- 
gland, has issued in The Sunday-school Chron- 
icle, of London; an ‘article worthy of wide 
ciretlation. -His discussion was suggested by 
an advertisement headed “ Riveters Want- 
ed,”” and he proceeds to show that this is just 
what is needed in our schools. It must be 
confessed that much taught to our scholars 
never remains with them. {t needs riveting, 
Reviews arevexeellent riveters. So. are meet- 
ings after school, which are. adapted to fasten 
the lesson upon, pupils by prayer and personal 
converse... Above all, the Holy Spirit is the 
agent of all really permanent impression. 


..-.-Dr. Vincent is lavishing good sugges- 
tiohs: upon ‘the Brooklyn Normal Class. 
Amorg the many valuable hints the following 
is conspicuous, betause it deals so well witha 
very common fault: 

“ Neverispeak djsrespectfully of your child’s 

teacher. » What if he is illiterate? What if he 
does not seem interested ? What if he is even 
indifferent? What if he comes late and leaves 
éarly? Ifin your judgment you shonid speak 
t6 any one abont it, go and see the superin- 
tendent, and have a quiet, friendly talk with 
him concerning the teacher. Some day your 
children will come from Sunday-school de- 
lightéd. with the change in their old teacher or 
the appointment of a new one.”’ 


...-A correspondent propounds the follow- 
ing inquiry: ‘‘ Whatif the style of overskirt 
-and gloves be the prevailing topie; is it best 
to rebuke, or try to attract attention to. the 
lesson ?’’ We answer: By all means the lat- 
ter. To be competent for this, make very 
careful preparation. Overskirts and gloves do 
not tarry long in classes where’ many rebukes 
are administered. Judicious conversation in 
private may helpthe case with many pupils. 


.../There is.a good prospect, that at. the 
great Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia 
the Sunday-school work will be set forth by 
means of a spécial department. The prelimi- 
nary arrangements are under the cate of John 
E. Searles, Jr., chairman of the executive 
committee of the International Sunday-school 
Convention, which fact guarantees that what- 
evef may be-donein this matter will be done 
judiciously and creditably. 


...-Therg is vo arbitrary rule concerning 
what pastors should do to help their Sunday- 
schools. Many‘ persons suppose there are 
rales which every pastor is bound to observe. 
His work, like. that of every other man, is to 
be determined by his capacity, his ‘strength, 
| and bis other dutiess**Phere are diversities 
ef Gifts .... ©: and there are. diversities of 
operations; but it is the sam God which 
workett all in all.” 
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Ministerial Register. 


InJormation for this department will be gladly recewed. 





BAPTIST. 

ARTHUR, Wm., D.D., a at Newtonville 
Mass., Oct. 27th. ag . 

BARBER, A. L., Wallingford, Mass., died, re- 
pron aged 72. “ Bate: 

BARROWS, W. C., late of Waltham, M 
goes to Biddeford, Me. ae 

BUNKER, V. E., Enosberg, goes to North 
Sanbornton, Vt. % 

CARRIGAN, B. H., Hornelisyille, goes to 
Almond, N. Y. 

CURR, Axia, closes labor at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and goes to Dubuque, Mo. 

DAVIS, Jas. L., Livingston, N. Y., goes to 
Newton, Sussex Co., N. J. 

Dz PEW, W. A., Chelmsford, Mass., accepts 
call to Spring-st. ch., Auburn, N. Y. 

GLEASON, Tueo. C., ord. and inst. at North 
Conway, N. H., Nov. 84. 

GORMAN, 8., Monroe, goes to Columbus, 

is. 


HERR, J. D., Penn-ave. ch., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
goes to Central ch., 42d-st., N. Y. City. 
HOLYOYN, E., called to Georgetown, Madison 

O., IN. . 

JONES, J. Anruvur, ord. at Waterford, N. Y., 
Oct. 26th. 

JOY, F. B., late of Moosup, supplies at Weth- 
ersficld, Conn. 

“ne Joun, Albany, N. Y., called to Chelsea, 

ass, 

MYERS, C. H., Sutton, Mass., goes to Peter- 
boro, N. H. 

OSTERHOUT, J. V., Temple ch., Harlem, 
goes to Peekskill, N. Y. : 

ROBINSON, W. A., Mt. Zion, Guernsey Co., 
O., resigns. 

ROCKWELL, C. B., New Ashford, accepts 
call to Union ch., Piainfield, Conn. 

THOMPSON, N. B., inst. at Melrose, N. Y., 
Nov. 16th. 

TOWNE, C. A., ord. at Dover, N. H. 

WOODWARD, J., Tamaroa, Perry Co., IIL, 
resigns, 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, F. EL, inst. at New Hartford, Conn., 
Oct. 15th, 

ANDREWS, 8am. B., formerly of Braintree, 
becomes acting pastor at Lanesville, Mass, 

BARTON, Watsr, late of Suffield, Conn., 
called to Lynn, Mass. 

BURR, Avustmx H., ord. and inst. at Franklin, 
N. H., Nov. 34. 

CAMPBELL, Jos., late of Ceresco, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Pinkney, Mich. 

CAREY, Isaac E., of Lowa, accepts call to 
Huntsburgh, Ohio. 

CASE, H. P., Shopiere, IIL, resigns. 

CRANE, H. C., supplies at Franklin, Mass., 
another year. 

CROSWELL, M.8.,; accepts call to Sonoma, 
Cal. 


FAY, O. W., Sycathore, Ill, resigns, to accept 
call to Genesee, Wis. 

GALLAGHER, Wm., Jz., Bloomington, Il., 
resigns ov account of ill health. 

GOODRICH, Loc1s, formerly of West Auburn, 
insi, at Warren, Me., Nov. 8d. 

HARRIS, J. L., Grantville, Mass., resigns. 
Supplies Cottage-st. ch. for one year. 

HILL, C. J., Ansonia, Conn., called to South 
ch., Middletown, Conn. 

HOOD, E. C., accepts call to Hingham, Mass. 

HUMPHREY, G. F., North Amherst, Mass., 
dismissed, Novy. 4th, 

HUNTING, B. 8. (Free-will Baptist), supplies 
at Sublette, Ill. 

KAREY, J. A., of the last class of Yale Theo, 
Sem., accepts call to Derby Center and 
Derby Line, Vt. 

. §., 1st ch., Cambridgeport, Mass., 
wae eet of sovienats theology 
at Hartford Sem., Conn. ‘ 

LEONARD, Epwix, South Dartmouth, Mass., 
disusissed, Nov. 4th. 

MARTYN, 8. 8., Olive-st. ch., Nashau, N. H., 
+e pty igns, to assume 

., Baraboo, Ill., res 

AT any of Rock River University. 

MoCLELLAND, P. F., Chase, accepts call to 
Northport, Mich. 


NOBLE, F. A., D.D., inst. at Center ch., New 


Haven, Mass., Nov. 3d. 
TTSON, Ggo. J., late of Hampton 
eaet goes to Rocky Hill, Conn. ; 
W. E., Central ch., Lawrence, Mass, 
PAR siseed, Nov. 24. . ’ 
Pzarsz, of Oberlin Sem., supplies 
igo neon Osborn, Seymour, and An- 
gelica, Wis., for the winter. 
REED, E. J., Elizabeth, N. J., called to 24 
ch., Bennington, Vt. ay 
J. B., supply at Vineland, N.J., de- 
sae call to the pastorate of the charch, 
SOUTHGATE, C. M., accepts call to Dedham, 
Mass. 
SON, J. O., of the last class at Yale 
= ord. at Elisworth, Conn., Oct. 26th. 
RS, H. M., of the American Home Mis- 
rity = bs Society, New York, called to Nor- 
wich, Conn. = 
ELE, A. K., D.D., Milton s., resigns, 
Coee elke effect Dee. 18th. ; 
NNEY, W. M., of Boston, supplies at Steu- 
= penville, O., during the winter. 
WILLIAMS, W. D., Thompson, 0., accepts 
call to Lorain, O. 
WILSON, Tuomas, Stoughton, Mass., resigns. 
LUTHERAN, 
ARNOLD, A. 8., accepts call to Ligonier, No- 
ble Co., Indiana. 


EYSTER, W. F., elected professor in August- 
ana College, Rock Island, Il. 
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HOFFMAN, J., ord. at Hutchinson, Reno 
Co., Kansas. 

KUTZ, H. D., Harrisburg, accepts call to Con- 
gregational ch., at Findlay, O. 

mae figs E., ord. at Lodorus, Champaign 


POLLOCK, W. G., ord. at North Vernon, 
Jennings Co., Ind. 

POOR, W. F., West Sandlake, N. Y., resigns. 

SCHULZE, C. A., ord. at Sugar Grove, O. 

SELNER, W., Nockamixon, Penn.,.goes to 
Kellersberg, Penn. 

WINQUIST, N. T., inst., at Paxton, Ill. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

CUMMINGS, A. W., D. D., elected president 
of the University of South Carolina. 

DAVIS, W. H., grad. of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, takes charge of Wiley Univers- 
ity, Maréhall, Texas. 

WILLING, W. C., Prof. at Ill. Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, resigns, to accept pastorate of 
Langley-ave. ch., Chicago, Ill. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BENEDICT, Wm. U., died at Vermontville, 
Oct. 18th, aged 67. 
CONDIT, J. G., Viola, [ll., called to Camp 
Creek, Il. 
FILLMORE, Isaac 0O., D.D., died at Green 
Island, Oct. 22d, aged 59. 4 
FORSYTH, Jas. C., inst. at Montgomery, 
N. Y., Oct. 14th. 

GILLETTE, C. B., accepts call to Campbell- 
town, N. Y. 

HOUGH, Apms A., inst. at Smithfield, O., 
Nov. 2d. . 

KRUG, F. V., ord. and inst. at Hanging Roc 
O., Nov. ba. ; wate ms 

McCONKEY, Wma. J., of Zanesville Pres- 
bytery, to be inst. at Center and Pine 
Grove churches, Mercer Co., Penn., Nov. 


McCorp, J. D,, ord. and inst, at Allegan, 
Mich. , Noy, "34. 

MENAUL, Jas. A., to be ord. and inst. at 
Centerville, Butler Co., Penn., Nov. 16th. 

MONTFORT, Isaao W., Cambridge, Ind., 
called to Pueblo, Colorado. 

POTTS, ARTHUR, formerly of Morrisana, 
N. Y., inst. at Little Falis, N. Y., Nov. $d. 

REED, Wm. B., Cheyenne, Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, inst, at Octarara ch., Parkesburg, 
Penn. 

ROBERTSON, Jas., Elbridge, N. Y., resigns 
on account of his wife’s health. 

SHELDON, F. E., called to Troy, Kansas. 

WALDO, E. F., late of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
accepts call to Huron, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

WELLS, N. W., ord. and inst. at Coopers- 
town, N. Y., Nov. 3d. 

WILLIAMSON, J. D., ord. at Norwalk, O., 
Oct. 26th. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
ADAMS, Cuas. G., Northumberland, Penn., 
accepts call to Oil City, Venango Co., 
Penn. a . 


BARBOUR, Henry M., St. John’s ch., New- 
_ N. J., called to Trinity ch., Trenton, 
N. J. 


BUEL, CiarEnce, chaplain of St. John’s ch., 
Dresden, Suxony, sailed Noy. 4th, to re- 
sume bis charge. 

CAPERS, Exu1son, Diocese of South Carolina, 
removes to Selma, Ala. 

COOLBAUGH, F. C., accepts call to Wauke- 


gan, 

EDWARDS, D. J., Cincinnati, O., accepts call 
to Meadville, Penn. 

FITCH, W. T., St. Mark’s, Brooklyn, resigns, 


GRIBBLE, J., appointed to rectory of Fprt 
Dalhousie, Ontario, Canada. 


GRANBERRY, 8. H., New Orleans, appointed 
registrar and secretary of Convention of 
Didcese of Louisiana. 


REEVES, ABRAHAM, Romeo, Mich., removes 
to New Lenox, fi. 

ROOT, HeRsert, Sterling, Ill., accepts i- 
tice Of eostotant winister'’at Oc Peale, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

SMYTH, H. M., assumes rectorship of St 
oe Greenwich, N. Y., Nov. 


VAUGHAN, Maurice H., accepts call to 
Oxford, North Carolina. 


REFORMED (DUTCH). 
DEAN, Arremas, inst. at High Bridge, N. 
-y Oct. 21st. 


HOFFMAN, Ws. H., ord. and inst. at Wilcox, 
Elk Co., Peno., Nov. 14th 


REFORMED CHURCH (GERMAN). 
ELTRICH, Wxm., late of Reformed Dutch ch. 
Callicoon, N. Y., accepts call to Bergen 
Point, N. ¥ 
REUTER, W.., inst. at Monroeville, O. 
RUHL, J. G., ord. and inst. at Kelly’s Island, 
O., Oct. 10th. 


SMITH, J. A., Anna, Ill., removes to Central 
City, Luna Co., Iowa. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 
MoSHANE, Epwakp, ord. priest at Buffalo. 
SPALDING, B. J., ord. priest at St. Thomas 
The. Sem., Ky., Oct. 28th. 4 
WHELAN, M. J., ord. priest at Ottawa, N.Y., 
Oct. Sist. 


UNIVERSALIST. 
CROSBY, L. 8.; supplies at Plainfield, Vt. 
HOOPER, Wassinetox W., accepts call to 
Gaysville, Vt. 
NUTTING, W. W., Gardiner, Me., inst. at 


a er ft Tuft’s Col- 
SUTTON W., late o t's 
lege, ord. at Racine, is., Oct. 26th. 


Pebbles, 


WaeEN is a horse not worth a shilling? 
When it’s worth less (worthless). 


--.-A fellow who got dronk on election day 
said it was owing to his effort to put down 
‘party spirit.” 


++-sAn Eastern man advertises for “a boy 
to open oysters with a reference.” We don’t 
believe it can be done. 


-.--A fool in a high station is like a man on 
the top of a bigh mountain—everything ap- 
pears small to him and he appears small to 
everybody. : 


ef If a dog’s tail is cut off entirely, will it 
not interfere with his locomotion?’ ‘ Not 
exactly. It will not affect his carriage, but it 
will stop his waggin’.’’ 


+---A good deal of sectarian feeling has 
been excited in Cincinnati by a young girl 
being sent to the workhouse for taking the 
veil. It was another woman’s. 


--.“* My native city has treated me badly,” 
saida drunken vagabond; “but I love ber 
still.” ‘*Probably,” replied a gentleman, 
“her still is all that you do love.”’ 





eeeeThe difference between a tenant and the 
son of a poor widow has been ascertained to 
be this: The tenant has to pay rents; the son 
of a poor widow has not two parents. 


----* Talk about the extravagance in dress 
of women!”’ cries Martha Jane, exultingly. 
“ What do you say to Tweed’s six-million suit, 
I'd liketoknow? Heisn’ts woman, I guess! ’’ 


--»- SOFA, 80 Goop.—Mrs. Partington isn’t at 
all surprised to hear that the Ottoman some- 
thing is the seat of dissatisfaction. Give her 
a good old-fashioned sofy if you wants to sit 
like a Christian. 


--eeA well-known physician says that no 
person should get cut of bed as soon as wak- 
ing—that is to say, we suppose, no man. He 
should lie there and speculate and theorize, 
while his wife is getting breakfast ready. 


~ see.“ If,”? said a New England preacher, 
suddenly pausing in his sermon, “ the youth 
who has just thrown that egg in at the win- 
dow will wait till service is over, he will learn 
what a Christian minister can do for the salva- 
tion of his soul.”’ 


.»..A man with a large family was com- 
plaining of the difficulty of supporting all of 
them. ‘*But,”’ said a friend, ‘‘ you have sons 
big enéugh to earn something for you.” 
“The difficulty is,” said the man, ‘‘they are 
too big to work.” 


...-A young fellow once offered to kissa 
Quakeress. ‘‘Friend,” said she, ‘thee must 
not do it.” ‘‘Oh! by Jove! but I must,’ 
said the youth. “ Well, friend, as thee hast 
sworn, thee may do it; but thee must not 
make a practice of it.’’ 


...- A traveler visiting a cathedral was shown 
by the sacristan, among other marvels, a dirty, 
opaque glass phial. After eyeing it sometime, 
the traveler said: ‘Do you call this a relic? 
Why, it is empty.” “Empty!” retorted the 
sacristan, indignantly. ‘Sir, it contains some 
of the darkness that Moses spread over ths 
land of Egypt.” 


weee Papa, did you see those: nice little 
guns down to the store?’ asked a little six- 
year-old boy. “Yes, Harry, I sawthem. But 
Ihave so many children to feed and clothe 
that I cannot afford to buy you one,”’ replied 
bis father, seriously. Little Harry glanced at 
the baby in the cradle with no loving expres- 
sion on his face. Finally he said: ‘* Well, 
Papa, I’ll tell you what you cando. You can 
swap little Tommy fora gun.” 


...-Henry VIII, so runs the story, having 
quarreled with Francis I, resolved to send an 
ambassador to deliver a message to that 
monarch in the most menacing terms, and 
appointed Bisbop Bonner to execute the com- 
mission. The Bishop told the King that the 
embassy would cost him his life. Henry re- 
plied that if any harm befell his representative 
he would instantly cut off the heads of all the 
Frenchmen in his dominions. ‘So you may, 
sire,” objected the Bishop; ‘but I fear there 
is not one of them that will fit my shoulders.”’ 


...-A Roman ecclesiastic, in reply to what- 
ever question might be proposed, began by 
saying: “I make a distinction.” A cardinal, 
having invited him to dine, proposed to de- 
rive some amusement for the company from 
the well-known peculiarity of his guest. Say- 
ing to him that he had an important question 
to propose, he asked: “Is it under any cir- 
cumstances lawful to baptizeinsoup?” “TI 
make a distinction,” said the priest. “If you 
ask is it lawful to baptize in soup in general, F 
say no. If you ask is it lawful to baptize in 
your Eminence’s soup, I say yes; for there is 





\ really no difference between it and water.’’ 
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DR. R. HUNTER 


Inhalation as the Only Scientific and 
Successful Treatment of the 
Lungs and Air Passages. 

I am often written to by persons afflicted 
with weak lungs to know if I use inhalations 
in their treatment. To all such I would say 
that the practice of treating the lungs by in- 
halation was introduced by me. They will 
find my letters on the subject, explanatory of 
this practice, in the New York Tribune, The 
Home Journal, and other papers of New York 
of 1851 and from that date forward. Before 
1851 there was no treatment by inhalation 
practiced. 

By inhalation I mean a method of adminis- 
tering medicines by breathing them. By the 
act of inhaling, remedies are drawn into the 
Jungs in the state of medicated air or vapor, 
{ustead of passing down the throat into the 
stomach in the form of pill or mixture. The 
stomach and Jungs have no direct connection 
and they are in no wise similar in: their adapt- 
ation to receive and dispose of what is put 


into them. The stomach is so constructed and: 


endowed as to readily dispose of solids and 


fluids; but has no power to dispose of sir, 
£98, or vapor. The lungs, on the other hand, 
are made for the exclusive recéption of air; 
their tissues are light and delicate; their 
membranes are sensitive and active; their 
cells are buoyant and responsive. Herce, it is 
that they gather from the air we breathe the 
elements of life and vigor. 

Bv inhalation, then, I mean not only amethod 
of treatment applicable to the lungs, but the 
only method by which the lungs can be reached 
atall. We can by this treatment reach ef- 
fectually the remotest air-cells and the entire 
mucous lining of the bronchial tubes and air- 
passages, and can act upon them with the 
same certainty, by medicated air, that we can 
upon the stomach by solids and fluids in dis- 
eases of that organ. 

Not only so, but a much smaller quantity of 
medicine inhaled will produce a greater effect 
than a larger quantity swallowed. It will act 
upon the blood more quickly and more power- 
fully. Look at the instantaneous effects pro- 
duced by inbaling noxious gas, and you can 
understand this. Most contagious diseases are 
contracted by breathing @ir impregnated by 
the specific virus of the disease. The atmos- 
phere is more fruitful in the production of 
disease than all other influences; and yet. 
medical men, as a rule, have wholly ignored 
this, and in their treatment acted as though 
there was but one avenue into the body—but 
one channel through which the blood could be 
purified by medicines. They have neither 
sought to soothe the inflamed membrane of 
the air-tubes by local applications, nor to 
counteract the circulating poison in the blood 
by following the course of Nature—sending 
the antidote through the same channel by 
which the poison entered the system. 

In striving to reform medical practice in 
this respect, I have sought to improve its 
practical results ina large and hitherto fatal 
class of maladies. I contend that, to curea 
disease, we must apply our medicines in such 
amanner that they will come-in direct con- 
tact with the diseased parts. By direct treat- 
ment applied to the lungs I have raised con- 
sumption and its cognates into the category 
of curable diseases. 

There are various modes of administering 
medicines in vapor; but the easiest and most 
useful way is by the Jnhaer, an instrument 
contrived by me for that purpose, in the early 
days of my practice. It is made of glass and 
holds a little more than a pint of water. A 
glass tube passes through 4 metal cap, down 
nearly to the bottom ; while a rubber tube with 
a glass mouth-piece rises from a second open-. 
ing inthe capupto the motth. In usingit, the 
globe is half filled with water—cold, warm, 
or hot, as the case requires. The medicines 
are then added. On inhaling from the mouth- 
piece the air is carried dow the glass tube, 
through the medicated liquid, and thoroughly 
impregnated with its properties. It becomes 
medicated air, and in this condition is drawn 
directly into the lungs. The kind of medicine 
put, into the water regulates the effects, and, 
hence, the physician is able to produce any 
effect be may desire upon the lungs, The in- 
strument is supplied to the patient, and he 
uses it at home two or three times a day, 
preparing it afresh each time. By this 
simple and effective instrument and this 
rational and scientific mode of treat- 
ment the mucous lining 
passages, bronchial tubes, and delicate air- 
cells are all reached and medicated to any 
degree advisable. Obstructing mucus is re- 
moved, irritation is allayed, abcesses are made 
to eject their contents of pus, and ulcerated 
surfaces to heal. Where tubercles: have not 
yet ripened absorption is induced, and the ob- 
structing matter cast out in the carbonaceous 
exhalations of the breath or eliminated by the 
skin, the bowels, and the kidneys. 

Such is inhalation as a scientific treatment 
and such the curative effects accomplished by 
itin consumptive cases. By no other means 
known can the same good be effected. It is 
the only treatment applicable to the lungs ; 
and, hence, the pnly one deserving the confi- 
dence of the afflicted. But, to be rightly applied, 
it must be thoroughly understood and _care- 
fully adapted to the requirements of each par- 


case. 
teular c88°.. ROBERT HUNTER, M. D., 
Office Lakeside Building, Clark street, corner 
— = . 
ov. 8th, . 

Nore—The writer of these letters can be 
consulted personally or by letter. A list of 
questions and full particulars:as to treatment, 
etc., will be sent on application. Dr. Hunter’s 
practice is confined exclusively to Catarrh 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, and Heart 


of the nasal ~ 
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A SPLENDID OFFER! 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY : SANKEY'S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 
“GOSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONCS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THOUSANDS and tens of 
thousands of people in every 
section of the country will 
desire at once to possess a 
copy of this new and popu- 
lar volume, published by 
Messrs. Biglow & Main, of 
this city, and John Church 
& Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
We have made a contract 
with these eminent publish- 
ers for a large and special 
edition of this new book, full 
and complete in every re- 
spect, nicely gotten up, well 
bound, gilt lettered, ete, 
which style of binding and 
lettering will be confined ex- 
clusively tous. And we pro- 
pose for a limited period to 
present a copy of the-same, 
POSTP AID, to every new or 
old subscriber (not in ar- 
rears) to THEINDEPEND- 
ENT who shall send us $3. 
We shall register the names 
of all parties as received 
and shalt send off the 
books promptly and in or- 
der, as thus entered. The 
books will be delivered to city 
subscribérs at our @dfice, and 
also to all others who make 
their subscriptions at our 
counter. Churches, lectwre- 
rooms, families, and private 
individuals can now have 
this new revival hymn and 
tune book as a GRATUITY 
on subscribing for or RE- 
NEWING their subscription 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are ready to give away 


100,000 


of these good books on the 
terms proposed. «Send us the 
names. Will all our old sub- 
‘scribers and friends move 
promptly in the matter ? 


P. S.---Extra copies of this 
Hymn and Tune Book will 
be sold to Subscribers, posi- 
paid, at 75 cents each. - 





NO POSTAGE! 
THE INDEPENDENT 


POSTACE FREE. 


FROM and after this date 
the Subscription Price of 
THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $3, INCLUDING POST- 
AGE, within the United 
States. This offer is made 
to those ONLY who pay 
strictly in advance, and it 
applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. 
Those who have suffered 
their Subscription to lapse 
and are IN ARREARS will 
be. required to pay at the 
rate of 20 cents postage per 
annum. The postage on The 
Independent is now about 
22 cents a year, a just 
proportion of which we are 
required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This 
amount we are willing here- 
after to relinquish, in order 
to induce larger Subscrip- 
tions and prompt payment. 
We now offer to the public 
the ‘LARGEST, ABLEST, 
BEST, and also the CHEAP- 
EST” Religious Weekly 
published. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1875. 

















PrERsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist...... ecccccccccocees Gl SO $1 SO 
Appleton’s Journal........... «350 400 


Atlantic Morthly.......seceseeee 355 400 
Christian at Work........ weaned -255 $00 
Chimney Corner............ee0e 355 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 55 $3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 355 - 400 
Harper’s Magazine eclivis ddke eveee 300 400 
Harper’s Weekly........ .. jaidivé 3 00 4 00> 
Harper’s Bazar......sssesesereee» 300 8400 
Hearth and Home................ 2 75 3 00 
Home Journal..........eeseee0 2 55 8 00 
Ladies’ Journal ........... seaikge 355 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 855 400 
Littell’s Living Age........... --» 730 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 50 150 
Popular Science Monthly.........455 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 270 $00 
Scribner’s Montbly..... decccccse 355 400 


Sunday Magazine................230 2% 
The Galaxy.......+Feoswesseeeee 355 9-400 
The Nation (50 weeks, pew subs.).455 500 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........135 166 


te” POSTMASTERS and others desir. 
ing to act aa agents will be furnished with 
Show Bills and further terms by applying 
to us. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will contiuue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
* it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 


Every number of Tae INDEPENDENT has 


something in it for every member of a house- 
hold. ; 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary mérit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science, the 
most prominent art topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook, Its Sunday-school aepart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of Kpeat value to the minister and the 
househo Then, too, the children like to 
tead its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely ween into other somela. 


PREMIUMS! 


LINCOLN AND > HIS CABINET, 
OR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

Thisisa magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living. and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patmots 1s becoming day by day a 
measuré of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


1 Subecrber. ous ear, in advance, postage free, 





Renewal of an Old Subscription for 3 years, in ie? as 
TDS 0.0.00000 cc sencegztecetsctpstecubintesese 600 


POSTAGE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
, BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38 Inches. 


This large andmagnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized ahd finely-executed likenesses of the following 
ae Authors of the United States: 


SEDGWICK, with SiGoURNEY. Mas’ SoUuTHW 
‘OR 
WILLis, HoLMEs, KENNEDY, Mrs. ow. 





rt ~~ Avice Capt PRENTICE, G. W. 4 x 
ALL, RRIS, WTHORNE, 
é P. PENDLETON COOKE, HOFFMAN, PRESCOTT, 
BANCROFT, PARKE M , B 

Cc EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET SULLae 
‘ — LOWE BOKER, marae. T 

ATLOR 

—_ STODDARD, AMELIA W TAYLos, 


.ECK. 

We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever Offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14 000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shal) continue to present them to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 

1 Subscriber. one year, In advance, postage 


free, includ wing ee esesereee 
A renewal of an Old Subscription for ‘twee? ee 


years. in advance, postage free, 0 
above Engraving... ......cccecee-.ceeeeeeees @ 00 


POSTAGE FREE! 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches. 
This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the world- 
renowned painter of the “ Emancipation Proclama- 





produced is beautiful in conception and thoroughly 
artistic in its combinations. It has been reproduced 
for us in all its varied excellences by the re 
lithographic process, requiring manipulation 
a ae aie The following Is a Deiat de- 
scription of its salient features. 

“It is a beautiful combination of 


and beau outdoor 
tions, under the shade of ble tree, 
Gass, OTL ich bs caspeodied Gevine. te i neta 





g.zoune gist emling epon the Bold had 
eae ier whileanotber 
a ihe es itfally 





Piet pon she lane lying at the pase 0: & a et 
weg one ng 
Saale ea 
This picture has every appearance of a genuine cit 


i the proceediias. while in the bucke: 





etch Chromo m ie 
sal ens wages a oat 8 50 
POSTAGE FREE! 


‘CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 ne 418 poses! 


pore AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


fine w of art to subscribers for THe INDEP 
ENT on the following term 

1 Subscriber, one year, ia advance, postage 
free, including both of the above Engravings..83.00 





EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have beautiful Steel Engravi (from a plate 

e by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 

in’s Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. The week 

gan accurate be gee wa one of the most conapicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 

more and more valuable. We will present it to -_ 

scribers for THE IND DENT on the following 


1 Bubseriber. one sows, | in fete ay » pootage 00 
CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Emancipation clama’ ” Wewill Ee 
this book to subscribers for TEE INDEPEND 
the following terms: 
1 Subsceri 


one year, in advan e 
free, é including the above book ~ ao 


wwe have a contract with the ufacturers of the 
.” by which we offer their very 
best a - Wheel ine” ih $8) to any 


office or seni by express, aS may be 
2 See A seat a Suanth of teas tae. 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEP 
ENT are cularly requested not t6 pay mone we 
persons an teguenamiiar themselves as — ra ti 


receive the Premium and our ae f Cel 

cate, bearing =. ——- off the re of the Publisher, 
teeing sending 

erAddress HENEY ©. BOWEN, 


Publisher _— Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New Yerk City. 
0) ws ren Deere &t.. 
WESTERN "eo: rm , Seieage, ti, 


The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











“  after$mos, 3 : 
after 6 m . 4.00. 
hort ceeesipsione 10. conte per copy. 
PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
pw ye by “the Publisher Yor thelr discontinuance, 
permet of all arrearages is made as re- 
quired by la 


o names "entered on the subscription books without 
the money im advance. 
SUBSCRIBERS are particularly pocucstet. to note 


ths paper ris a sufficient = 


of the pecrption. for 
scriptions are indicated af 

the ch in the date of expiration on the little yel- 

low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mt ie 
eek after the money is re- 

ed. But when & postage stamp is received the ree 

ceipt will be sent b x 
essrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 183 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
ments. 
and advertisement eNRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787. New Yoru City, 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Anv person who takes 8 paper regulariy fium the 
t-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or wnetner he nas suoscribed or not—is respoasible 
for the payment. 
2—If a person orders his paper discontinued, be 
8, Or the prblisher may ec 





or not 
omens courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and icals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prime 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATHS LINE, EAH INS ION. 

(14 lines to tae inch. WW lines to the cvlumn,) 
Aanertiatnente. —_ er Business Nettess 


jo cceseccceceseesesehWet GEG. ccwecereeee sees 


1c. 

‘times (one a month)....70c.| 4 times (one month)... 
7 
dc 





7 
13 (three months! 
os “ bss ' (26 “ (six Ve 
52 “ (twelve “ 0c.152 
ILLUSTRA 








one month) 
three mo! 








LINE, EACH TIME. 
NOTICES. TwO DOLLARSP " A’: aes — 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES. .- FIFTY 

GES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four ong 
$1: over that. Twenty-five cents a line. 


Paymentsfor advertiang must be madein advance, - 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER 4ND PROPRIETOR. 


Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787. New York City, 
WESTERN OFrice: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 
W. L. HEATON, MANAGER, 
36 Bromfleld 8t., Boston, Muss.. 
J. B. RIDAY, MANAGER, 
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per emrane mutant atrhN 





NOTICES.. 


f2™ All communications for the Wditorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of .this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. . 

we Alex for the © rectal Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, an@ all business coi- 
muniestions from subscribers ‘and’ advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

£27 No notice can be taken of anonymous ¢ommb- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 





be authenticated by the ‘name and address of the, 


writer; not mecessarily. for publication, Bees a 
gusranty of good faith. 

Ge We do not bold ourselves, responsibl y 
‘Views or opinions expressed in, the pons 05487 
of our correspondents. 

§2" Manuscripts sent to THE AEDSSENDENT cannot 
be returned unless d. by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will mot be pre- 
served. 


The Independent, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


HENRY ©. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CON- 
: GRESS. 


Tue Protestant Episcopal Church is a 
body which would seem, on first thought, 
to be in no special~need of additional and 
unofficial gatherings of clergy and laity. 
Allits dioceses hold annual conventions; 
once every three years the General Conven- 
tion meets; and every little while some 
bishop bas to be elected, as a rule after a 
fall discussion of his merits, In all these 
regular and special meetings ministers and 
laymen have seatsand duties, and find it 
possible to get the floor and speak with a 
certain freedom. But, after all, there are 
many things which both want to say for 
which there is no platform at hand. Con. 
ventions are delegated bodies; sometimes 
the brightest and most thoughtful men arc 
not chosen ito go to them; and their dis- 
cussions are always confined to some 
special subject. For the publication 
of pent-up thought on many a vital 
theme, therefore, the Episcopalians have 
had no place outside of their religious 


_ press, which, it must be confessed, has not 


afforded them an ideal field. The Ritual- 
ists now have no journal of their own; the 
Broad Churchmen have none; the Low 
Churchmen have none east of Philadelphia; 
and some of the existing newspapers are 
edited so exclusively from ‘‘high and dry” 
desks that earnest and intelligent Sacra- 
mentarians find themselves, along with 
earnest and intelligent Evangelicals, out in 
the cold. 

These are not all the reasons’ which 
made the establishment of a Church Con- 
gress, last year, so important and praise- 
worthy astep; but of themselves they are 
enough to prove the wisdom of the 
promoters of “the undertaking,” Last 
year’s gathering was a good beginning; 
but the Congiess which has just closed 
at Philadelphia was far more suc- 





' 





i eee a ten | rey 
re HOUND: ratte enty ) chy‘ tae 


at Btoke-opyEitgy WLast year, somehow, 
certain péople ‘got a1 imptesston that the 
gathering. was-to be ews a and 
Broad Ohurch “one, and Bishop Potter was 
frightened into believing that it was de 





‘sighed to exercise a malign influence upon. 


the General Convention, which was then 
sitting, ‘Bishop Stevens, however, did.not, 
like Dr. Potter, refuse to preside; and he 
directed the deliberations, last week, with 
singular dignity and. urbanity.:. The num- 
ber of speakers and writers was large, ard 
they were not confined to any school of 
thought. Among them ‘the Low Church- 
men had Dr. Wharton, of the Cambridge 
Theological School; Dra. Butler and Good- 
win, of the Philadelphia school ;.Dr. Tyng, 
of this city; Dr. Schenck, of Brooklyn; 
Dr. Sullivan, of. Chicago; Dr. Minnege- 
rode, of Richmond; Dr. Vinton, of Bos- 
ton; Bishop Lee, of Delaware; ‘and 
Dr. Bancroft, of - Brooklyn. Of’ Broad 
Charchmen there were Phillips Brooks, 
of Boston; Dr. Rylance,’ of New 
York; Dr. Huntington, of Worcester; 
Bishop Clark, of ‘Rhode Island; Presi- 
dents Barnard and Potter, and the Rey. 
William Kirkus, of Baltimore, .The High 
Church party was well represented by Dr. 
Langdon, of Geneva, Swiizerland; Dr. 
Jobn Vaughan Lewis, of Washington, 
Dr. Boggs, of Wiwark; the Rev. W. H. 
Cooke, of Trinity parish, Dr. John Fulton, 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Indianapolis; the 
Rev. Julius H. Ward, of Marblehead; and 
the Rev. J. W. Shackelford, of this city. 
Of prelates whom we need not classify 
under either'liead were “Bishops Hunting- 
ton, Garrett, Whipple, and Ooxe, 

The Congress was a success, however, 
not merely because these men participated 
in its debatss, but because they knew 
beforeband what they wanted to say and 
did not hesitate to speak their minds with 
perfect freedom. The subjects were live 
ones: the best way to reach workingmen; 
how to recruit the clerical ranks; church 
music; parish work; the relations of re- 
ligion and scienee; the power of the 
bishops and its proper limitations; Bible 
revision; how best to promote the spiritual 
life. These topics were handled with such 
vigor and ability as to open the eyes of the 
Episcopal Church to two things—first, that 
it actually has a place where free discussion 
is permissible, and, second, that it now has 
men able to treat of the highest themes 
with ability. Bishop Clark said frankly in 
his speech that when he was ordained 
there were not more than eight or ‘ten 
men in the Church who could have ably 
addressed an assemblage like the Congress; 
while now it was manifest that the num- 
ber of those who could do so was avery 
largeone. With all the freedom displayed, 
there was a commendable unity of temper. 
Dr. Shackelford was not listened to less 
carefully because he is a C. B. 8. man, ‘nor 
did people forbid Dr. Tyng to-criticise the 
methods of Moody and Sankey. Bishop 
Clark evidently had the entire sympathy 
of his auditors when he declared that the 
verbal infallibility of the Scriptures was not 
recognized by the general councils or by 
the standards of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; that theological education. was 
not managed asit ought to be; and that 
we need not accept dogmas which make 
the character of Almighty God incompre- 
hensible toa believer ine ordinary human 
virtue. The subject of Bible revision was 
the only one in which the diseussion 
incurred the suspicion of being unduly 
spirited; and even in it the sentiment of 
the Congress was clearly in favor of 
revision. 

The most remarkable thing in the Con- 
gress,on the whole, was the conspicuous 
proof it afforded of the existence and 
strength of Broad Churchmen, both 
among clergymen and laymen. Ten years 
ago there was, properly speaking, no 
Broad Church “ party”;- but now it em- 
braces many of the wisest and most 
progressive and industrious of them all. 
The Broad Cburchmen are, almost without 
exception, on the side of toleration and 
active Christian work, and they stand, in 
purpose and labor, by the side of the most 
intelligent and thoughtful Christians of 
other names... Their growth has -been 
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many Ritualists are. at present, to their 
own advantage, acting with them. Phil- 
lips Brooks preached for Father Graf- 
ton | & “WHS! dof nba’ thie’men ‘these two 
Boston’m represent havé between 
them pretty thoroughly purged the Episco- 
pal Church of the old stationary spirit, 
Which, a8 bias been: “well vig, thought 
“Christianity “meant {nothing more than 
preaching an innocent sermon Sunday 
morning and praising ‘‘ our admirable lit- 
urgy.’’ the rest. of the, week. . Nor doca the 
Broad Church sentiment of -American 
Episcopaliats savor, ag in‘ England, of lati- 
tudinarivhishd orindifferbice,- It Is much 
more\manly, and ‘reverent, abd men like 
Dr, John Cotton Smith and Phillips Brooks 
‘do not find it necessary to’ be skeptics 
because they are not bigots. 

As a whole, bothin the men who made 
it and in the value of their papers and ad- 
dresses, this’ Second ‘Church Congress was 
k anjentire'success. . Its, importance to the 
Episcopal Church will be great and other 
Christians cannot afford to pass it by with- 
out notice. And next year people will pay 
more attention to the Congress than ever. 





PLYMOUTH CHURCH AND THE 
CONGREGATIONALISTS, 





Wuat we anticipated Jast week as the 
most likely result of the late action of 
Piymouth Church has come to pass. Mrs. 
Moulton. has followed up her protest by 
asking Plymouth Church to unite with the 
in calling a mutual council to consider her 
grievance of ber summary excision; and 
she announces to the church that if it shall 
neglect to consider her request she will 
after four weeks regard such \ neglect a3 a 
refusal, and will proceed to call an ez parie 
council. The result which Plymouth 
Church ‘has tried -to avoid has thus come 
upon her, and her ecclesiastical isolation iis 
very near at hand. 

For it seems likely that it was to avoid 
just this result that the rale was adopted 
under which Mrs. Moulton was dropped. 
She was expected to ask for a letter to 
some other church. This request it would 
be impossible to grant, when at the bid- 
ding of the Church and its pastor she had 
been branded as a.perjured slanderer. _ If, 
however, her Tequest should be. refused, 
‘she would have a right’ to call a council to 
consider that grievance. It was probably 
to avoid this contingency that a rule was 
passed which would allow her name to be 
dropped. But they did not foresee that 
she would protest. against this action, and 
justify her non-attendance, nor that their 
own most arbitrary application of the 
rule to a resident member, without oppor- 
tunity for defense or time for considering 
the rebuke of the cburch, would afford 
abundant justification for ecclesiastical 
action. 

Of the finding of the council there can 
be little doudt. The large council already 
so famous in the annals of this sad affair 
settled that matter pretty conclusively. 
The case of Mr. Tilton was one very much 
like this. He was simply dropped, on the 
ground of non-attendance, while persist- 
ing in presenting charges against bis 
pastor’s moral character. The council 
rebuked that action as utterly irregular; 
but, in view of the representations made 
by Plymouth Church, advised that frater- 
val relations be still maintained, ‘“‘in the 
hope that Plymouth Cbhurth may satisfy 
these churches of its acceptance of the 
principles which it has been supposed to 
disown.” But what was then a compar- 
atively slight irregularity is now a most 
glaring one. The charges then made by Mr. 
Tilton did not compare in definiteness and 
flagrancy with those now made against Mr. 
Beecher by Mrs, Moulton. The notice given 
to Mr. Tilton was a reasonable one, and not, 
as in this case, of asingke day. And he made 
no protest, as did Mrs. Moulton, against the 
action of the church; but, on the contrary, 
expressly urged that “he bad by his non- 
attendance’ ceased to ‘be a member. We 
believe that it admits of no sort of doubt 
that the council will. feel compelled to 
rebuke Plymouth Church, and, unless that 
church shall withdraw from its action and 
proceed to mect the charges made by Mrs. 





Moulton by a formal trial, either of her or 
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rae cher, aie will recommend te 
Hy es to withdraw their fellowship. 

a is vot our judgment alone, but that 
of the highest denominational authority. 
The Congregationalist is the leading journal 
in its dehomination, and edited by Dr 
Dexter, the most approved living authority, 
perhaps, on the history and methods of his 
body: “That paper, in its last issue, did not 
anticipate the council asked by Mrs. Moul- 
ton; but it declxred that the pledges{made 
a year ago by Plymouth Church have been 
so utterly violated that the churches which 
convened the last council are now under 
obligation to call it together again, Itsays: 


**'We do not see, however, in what way, 
under the circumstances, we can discharge 
the obyious duty which we Owe to the 
system of church goveroment which we 
love and profess, and which we believe to 
be at once most scriptural and useful, 
without the public and emphatic denuncia 
tion of the course which the Plymoutb 


Chutch is reported last week to have taken. 


th two of its members; as being se 
contrary to the fundamental teaching of 
Congregationalismt as to make it’a grievous 
and scandalous misnomer for any body so 
acting to continue to call itself a Congrega- 
tional church. Following along the path 
marked out in Mr. Tilton’ 's case, that body 
has now ‘dropped’? Deacon W. F. West 
(whether in his case with or without ‘ due’ 
notice seems to be a matter of light mo- 
ment), and also Mrs. E. C. Moulton, It has 
“dropped’ the latter in the face of her 


‘protest that the ‘absence’ described as the 


cause thereof has been rendered necessary 
by her personal conviction of the trath of 
the gravest charges against the pastor’s 
character; a confession forced upon her, as 
she alleges, by his confessions, the confes- 
sions of Mrs. Tilton, and by ‘conclusive 
evidence of the crime ‘from other sources.” 


After recalling the action of the Brook- 
lyn Council, and its forbearauce in view of 
the ‘professions and declarations” made 
by Plymouth Church, Zhe attain <shawning 
proceeds: 


‘SAs the Plymouth Church, so far from 
making good those ‘professions and dec- 
larations,’ has now proceeded to repeated 
and even more flagrant violation of the 
same, there would seem to be no procedure 
open to the two churches which received 
that advice of council but for them—of 
course, in no indecent haste and with no 
harshnesss of spirit or mapner—to proceed 
to that withdrawal of fellowship which the 
Council declared itself prepared, under 
such circumstances, to justify; and which, 
there can be little doubt, would be en- 
dorsed by the great body of the Congrega- 
tional churches of the land. 

‘* We only add the expression of our un- 
feigned regret that Mr. Beecher’s friends 
should persist in action so susceptible 
of being interpreted as founded on the 
theory of bis guilt, rather thun on that of 
bis innocence, of the allegations made 
agsinst him. If any other church were to 
find itself confronted by such charges 
against its pastor a8 those made 
avainst Mr. Beecher in the letter of Mrs. 
Moulton, and were to proceed at once to 
evade the necessity of testing their truth 
or, demonstrating their falsehood by 
‘dropping’ such a member, ‘without re- 
flection upon his character,’ we venture 
the opinion that most sane and sensible 
minds would find themselves as much 
perplexed, on the one hand, to harmonize 
such action with the existence of any con- 
tident trust on the part of that church in 
the character of its pastor as one able to 
bear the most searching examination, as 
to comprehend bow it could be made to 
comform tothe simplest principles of the 
discipline of the Congregational polity, on 
the other. Of course, we can readily un- 
derstand that the Plymouth Church may 
allege that months of investigation have 
already surfeited them and the ‘public with 

‘evidence’ which has left them uncon- 
vinced. But the obvious reply to this is 
that the ‘conclusive evidence’ to which 
Mrs. Moulton is understood to refer is that 
which was shut out of the casein court 
and which has not yet reached the public 
or that church in any form.” 


It would not be for us to conjecture what 
would probably be the reply of Plymouth 
Church #0 Mrs. Moulton’s application were 
it not that, in pursuance of his most unfor- 
tunate but persistent policy of self- 
condemning silence, Mr. Beecher has 
already virtually announced in his sermon 
of Noy. 7th—a slip of which has been sent 
in advance of publication to us—that he 
will henceforth make no reply to any 
further action that may be taken in his 
case. 

At the time he uttered those words he 


“may not have anticipated Mrs. Moulton’s 
call fora council. But he was aware that 


the association of which he is a member 


-had appointed a committee to investigate 
his relations, with that body, and that it 
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was likely to probe the case to, the bottom. 
His words bear but, one construction. It 
seems probable. that Plymouth Church,. 
under bis lead, will refuse. the. council 
asked by Mrs. Moulton, will refuse when 
the council she will ‘then call shall be eon- 
yened to accept it as‘a mutual council, and 
that be and bis church will thus withdraw 
from the fellowship of their sister churches 
and become utterly independent. This 
position will be a relief to him, as he could 
pot remain longer in the Congregational 
pody without meeting that complete.inves- 
tigation which he shuns; and it would be 
almost a greaterrelief to the Congregational 
pody, which has with much’ long suffering 
endured for these years the scandal attached 
to his name. 





CHURCH CONSOLIDATION. 





CoMMITTEES appointed respectively by 
the elders and trustees of the South Pres- 
syterian church of Brooklyn, and of the 
thurch of which the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke 
pas been the pastor for more than twenty 
years, have for some two or three weeks 
past been considering the proposition to 
sonsolidate the two churches, into one. 
[be proposition, having been placed in due 
form by the committees and approved by 
the elders and trustees of both churches, 
was last week submitted to the two con- 
rregations, and after a full discussion by 
sxach was finally adopted by a large major- 
ity. This settles the question that the two 
shurches will be consolidated, under the 
title of the Clinton-street Presbyterian 
Cburch of Brooklyn; as there can bardly 
ve @ doubt whether the Presbytery will 
spprove of the plan and take the proper 
iteps for carrying it into effect. 

Dr. Van Dyke has already resigned the 
pastorate of his church, and the under- 
standing between the partiesis that hé is to 
ve elected as the pastor of the new church 
yobe organized. The result of the arrange- 
ment will be the creation of one large and 
strong Christian congregation, in the place 
of two, immediately contiguous to each 
other, substantially occupying the same 
territory, and, since the reunion of the 
Presbyterian Church, belonging to the 
game denomination. Of course, the new 
congregation will be very much stronger 
than either taken separately, since it will 
combine and unite the strength of both. 
There was really no nececessity for both, 
and no good reason why the annual ex- 
penses of two church institutions should be 
incurred, when one could as well and better 
do the whole work. 

The church of Dr. Van Dyke has for 
years been known as a decided ‘*Old 
School” church, while the South Presby- 
terian church, for twenty-eight years 
under the pastorate of Dr. Spear, has been 
equally well known as a ‘* New School” 
church; and when two such churches 
unite and become one, and the two gentle. 
men whose names we have mentioned, 
cordially co-operate in promoting the 
union, the spectacle furnishes a very pleas- 
ing evidence that Christian men and 
churches are, after all, far more alike than 
different. It is by magnifying their differ- 
ences and overlooking their essential re- 
semblances that individual Christians and 
even whole sects of Christians have 
done a great many foolish and some- 
times very wicked things, Feeble church 
organizations in cities and villages have 
been multiplied far beyond any practical 
demand for their existence, and at a very 
great increase of useless expense, simply 
because Christians have so often been in- 
tense and even bigoted sticklers about 
minor points, that, in comparison with 
their essential unity, are really of no con- 
sequence. Whether a church is “Old 
School” or ‘‘ New,” Presbyterian or Con- 
gregational, in its polity, is infinitely less 
important than whether it holds the faith 
of Christ and illustrates that faith by good 
works, 

We advert to the action of the two 
churches above named as affording a very 
gratifying evidence that Christians can see 
eye to eye, and that, although they may not 
think precisely alike upon all points or ex- 
press their ideas in exactly the same phrase. 
ology, they can agree to differ and work 
together for the common cause. We con- 
gratulate these churches upon having fur- 
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nisbed so good an example for the imitation 
of others, In the course of two or three 
| weeks the whole plan will be consummated 
} and go into operation. Dr. Van Dyke 
| will, of course, be chosen as. the pastor of 
the new church, and will havea large-and 
strong congregation to sustain him. \ His 
record and standing as a minister give the 
| most ample assurance that the church will 
- find in him a preacher and a pastor fully 
equal tothe position. He isa man, too, 
well known to the Presbyterian Church 
throughout. the country for his ability, 
geniality, and fearless independence, 





MEASURING THE REVIVAL. 





In summing up the results of revival 
meetings there is a strong tendency to 
measure by some arithmetical standard. 
So many persons present, so many sermons 
preached, so many requests for prayer, 
and, above all, so many conversions re- 
ported—such is the rule which those who 
do not understand the true nature of relig- 
ious work always seek to apply. Already 
in some quarters the Brooklyn meetings 
are reported to bea failure, because the 
number of conversions is said to be less 
than that in England. In other quarters, 
again, it is declared that they are a failure 
because the present interest must quickly 
die out. Both of these views imply a way 
of looking at religious things from which 
the thoughtful and reverent soul must 
In the first place, it is by no 
means important to know how many souls 
have been converted. Our obligation to 
work and the divinity of our commission 
do not depend on any present success. 
The barvest belongs to God; ours is the 
sowing of the seed. Miserably werk 
is the faith which, commissioned by God 
to doa divine work, stops at every moment 
to seek after a sigo. Had not a soul been 
touched in the Brooklyn meetings, bad no 
one ever listened to one report, it would 
be no less the duty of the churches to cry 
aloud and spare not. Under such circum- 
stances discouragement would be the 
last thing to be thought of. For what 
other purpose are we bere, with our belief 
in God and Christ and Heaven, but to hold 
them up to an indifferent world? to call 
men back from their burt and ruin? tolive 
with resistance in our wills and die with 
protest on our lips so long as aught remains 
that burts or defiles? No failure of others 
to hear and no seeming lack of success can 
ever excuse usfrom this. Nay, the more 
the divine ideal is ignored the more strenu- 
ous must we be to uphold it. 

But the meetings are no failure, even in 
a visible sense. There are questions which 
we may rightly ask. Are Christians being 
stirred up to holy enthusiasm and conse- 
crated service? Is there any general 
awakening among churchmembers? Are 
any of them hearing their Master’s call 
and going out into the highways and dark 
places, that they may bring the ignorant, 
the bardened, and the self-righteous to 
Christ? To all these questions we may say 
Yes. It is the unanimous testimony of the 
Brooklyn pastors—and, indeed, of pastors 
throughout the country—that the churches 
were never so alive to their responsibility 
and never so much in earnest asnow. Here, 
then, is a result of the revival which is 
above estoation, a center of force whose 
far-reaching influence the Day alone will 
declare. 

The objection urged from the other side 
that it is all unhealthy excitement betrays 
an ignorance both of the facts and of psy. 
chology which is a profound marvel. The 
meetings have been conducted with the 
greatest moderation and decorum. The 
burden of Mr. Moody’s preaching bas been 
the soul’s danger and the great salvation. 
And are we not all agreed upon this danger 
and this salvation? It may be said that 
some of his statements have connoted many 
particular ways of looking at these facts; 
but his teachings have derived none of 
their force from these implications, He 
loved us and gave himself for ts, taking our 
griefs and weaknesses and sin upon his 
own heart and sympathy—this has been 
the sum of Mr. Moody’s teaching. And is 
this unhealthy? Is it pesnicious to tell 
avy one that sin is ruin and that God is 
holy? It isa libel upon good sense to hint 








it The twuth is that this is only one of 
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; the “venerable objections which have been 
urged against revivals from,the beginning, 
and the moment one speaks ‘of’ ‘a revival 
| it is brought out and revamped for the 
occasion, The, majority of these.critics 
bave not been Within.a huodred miles of 
Brooklyn; but,;hearing that there. is a 
revival there, they need no further date for 
condemnation. _ Of course, the external 
enthusiasm will soon disappear—it canvot 
be’ otherwise; but it does not follow that 
its influence will not remain, fin tenderer 
consciences, in more earnest purposes; In 
Sweeter and purer lives. This is the true 
fruit of the revival, and what, ground is 
there for saying that this will not remain? 
And even if many. who have been aroused 
from their slumber should soon fall back 
again into their previous sleep, still, the 
revival would be a’good thing. It iswell 
that sin be shamed down from its usurped 
throne and made to recognize the authority 
and beauty of holiness, if for only a few 
hours. To decry the few moments of aspir- 
ation and light because the dull, groveling 
earthly life proves too strong for the heav- 
enly is to reverse all. sound judgment. 
But that Christians should find in sucha 
fact ground for anything but the profound- 
est sorrow and more strenuous effort is 
one of the strangest and saddest facts in 
the history of this poor earth of ours. 


Editorial Aotes, : 


Tas city employs several thousand laborers 
in its different departments, and some months 
prior to the recent election the wages of these 
laborers were reduced to the average rate paid 
for the same kind of labor in private contracts. 
Every taxpayer and every sensible man will at 
once say that this was right. It is a fraud 
upon the city to pay a higher price for labor 
than its average market rate, and employ polit- 
ical favorites to perform this labor, when there 
are thousands in the city who would be glad 
to be employed at the usual price. And yet it 
is well known that the attempt to discontinue 
this fraud furnished John Morrissey with the 
ebief argument that defeated the Tammany 
ticket, and elected the Anti-Tammany ticket, 
including John Morrissey himself. Republic- 
ans, for party reasons, contributed their votes 
to the result, The political spectacle isa dis- 
graceful one to the very last degree, especially 
in view of the resolution of the board of 
aldermen, passed last week, recommending 
the departments to restore wages to their 
previous rate. We do not wonder that Mayor 
Wickham should say: “Do not recent expres- 
sions of public opinion indicate that the time 
has come when it is to be decided whether 
New York fs to be governed by all the people 
and in the interest and forthe welfare of the 
people, or merely by a class and for the benefit 
only of those who live upon moneys extorted 
from property and from labor by taxation?” 
The result of the last election gives signifi- 
cance and emphasis to this suggestive question. 
If the city must pay a higher price for labor 
than its average rate, in order to conciliate a 
certain portion of the laboring class, then woe 
to the taxpayer. The Journal of Commerce 
suggests, as a remedy, the passage of a law by 
the legislature requiring the city to let out. its 
work by contract, and thas leave the contract- 
ors to settle the wages question with laborers, 








DemooracY in this state both won and lost 
at the last election. Its state ticket won by 
some fifteen thousand. majority, showing a re- 
duction of more than thirty-five thousand 
from the Democratic majority of last year; and 
so far as this is a political victory it {s mainly 
due to the popularity of Governor Tilden, 
especially in view of his effort to reform the 
monstrous abuses of the canal system. Last 
year the state senate consisted of twelve Dem- 
ocrats, two Independents, and eighteen Re- 
publicans; and tbis year it will consist of 
twenty-one Republicans and eleven Democrats, 
So also the Assembly last year was composed 
of seventy-three Democrats, two Liberals, and 
fifty-three Republicans. This year, however, 
it will consist of seventy Republicans, against 
fifty-eight Democrats, These figuressbow that 
in the legislature the Democrats this year have 
lost and the Republicans gained the victory. 
It seems not’st all unlikely that the electoral 
vote of this state will next year decide the 
result of the Presidential election; and, in 
view of the contrast between this year and last 
year, it will not do to call New York a Demo- 
cratic state. The Republicans bave at least an 
equal chance of electing the Presidential elect- 
ors in this state next year; and, should they 
do so, this will most likely secure the election 
ofa Republican President. The recent elections 
have very materially changed the prospects of 
the Democratic party for 1876, 








THE people of Mississippb at the recent 
election adopted an amendment to the eon’ 
stitution of that state which ought forever to 
damn their credit, unless they repent an@ 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance.’ In 
1888 the legislature of the state incorporated 
the ‘Mississippi Union Bank,” with a capita? 
of $15,500,000, and added the guaranty of the 
state to $5,000,000 of the bonds which weré 
authorized as the basis of circulation. Thesé 
bonds were sold at par in London, and wher 
they became due the bank failed to provide 
for their payment. Subsequently a suit was 
brought against the state by the bondholders 
and decided in their favor; yet the legislature 
hot only declined fo take any steps to carry 
the decision into effect, but bya concurren* 
resolution of both houses repudiated the bonds 
altogether. And this act of repudiation har 
remained uncorrected ever since. The peop¥ 
at the last election ratified an amendment 
which constitutiovally aunibilates the debt by 
forbidding the legislature to pass any law tha’ 
contemplates its payment. After a legislative 
repudiation, extending for more than thirty 
years, we now have this monstrous iniqzity 
incorporated into the fundamental law of the 
state by tbe nearly unanimous voice of the 
people; and our political system furnishes ne 
remedy;for such an outrage against commer 
cial honesty. Is it not about time to inquire 
whether the system in this particular does not 
need a radical amendment? As we Have 
repeatedly said, so we say again, that the Con- 
stitution of the United States ought to pro- 
vide against the possibility of state repudia- 
tion. 


Pror. R. A. Proctor in a lecture at Boston, 
and more recently ina letter to The Tribune, 
announces himself as a disciple of evolution, 
He explains the step as follows: 

‘* Let the dogmatic teacbings of a particular 
church be called A, and let the *teachings of 
science be called B, Then either (1) A and B are 
consistent, or, being inconsistent, the error lies 
(2) with A or (3) with B. Two years ago | was 
satisfied with the first of these explanations, 
But you know what happened after the Belfast 
address. Theologians, who ought, at least, to 
know what their church requires, proclaimed 
loudly that the views B are utterly inconsist- 
ent with the views A. They convinced me 
that that is so; while I remained_.as well satis- 
fied as ever that views B are right in the main. 
My obvious inference is that some error exists 
in views A. Theol giavs who teach Aassure me 
tbat I muet either except A without question 
or depart from among them. My choice be- 
tween these alternatives could pot be doubt- 
ful. Hence, simply the most marked eircum- 
stances of my change of position.”’ 

There are two errors here: (1) That the theo- 

logians who fumbled with the Belfast address 

represent the religious thought of the coun- 

try, and (2) that theology and science are 

incompatible. There are many thoughtful 
men who do not find the highest truths of 
science in confifet with the profoundest re- 

ligious faith, and their number is constantly 

growing. Science merely gives the present 

order, and is utterly powerless to say upon 

what it is founded. If any one should choose 

to say that along with the world of the seen 

there is another world of the unseen, and of 

which the visible order is but the manifesta- 

tion, science is utterly powerless to disprove 

it. Upon the qnestion of miracle and that of 

immortality it has no deliverance whatever. I 

either of these doctrines seem demanded by 

any metaphysical or moral reasons, physics 

cannot utter one word of valid protest. In- 

deed, the whole tendency -of modern 

science is to discredit the notion of a 
mechanical universe, which, having once been 
set a-going, now runs on of itself. On the con- 
trary, both physical and metaphysical consid- 
erations tend to teach more and more clearly 
that the visible universe is at every point in 
constant contact with the unseen and eternal. 
We utterly fail to see how science, so long as 
it keeps to its facts, can come In contact with 
any religious doctrine which is worth pre 
serving. Prof. Proctor’s letter is born of his 
English experience. In this country both 
parties look at the question with better nature 
and with better sense. Itis strange that Pro?, 
Proctor should regard the reasons given in his 
letter as sufficient ground for anything in par- 
ticular, They are a sad sét of Belfast theo- 
logians who proclaim so loudly that the views 
B are utterly inconsistent with the views A. 


A worp to The xraminer and Chronicle. 
That paper asserts that our credulity bas been 
imposed upon by a false report of extracts 
from a speech by ite editor, Dr. Bright, It 
says that THe INDEPENDENT “‘ professes to 
quote things sald by the editor of this paper 
[The Examiner] at Saratoga; but gives not a 
sentence that he did say, and attributes to 
him ‘utterances which he did not utter and 
that never entered into his thoughts to utter,” 
Were this so we should be glad. But, while 
we cannot speak of his “thoughts,’’ we are 
confident that we did not misreport his words. 
The report of Professor Gilmore, which 
The Reaminer quotes to discredit us, does 
not pretend to give his words, but in only 
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three lines summarizes the position taken by 
“ Dr. Bright, of New York, and Rev. H. F. Lane, 
of Malone.” We have made inquiries, and find 
that the objectionable words which we quoted 
were taken down by three clergymen present, 
who compared notes and found them correct, 
and whose report is vouched to us by thers 
who were present and heard his words,’ If he 
dic aot use the words reported, why did one 
New York clergyman say: “You did not 
mean, you certainly could not mean that 
those whom God has so signally blessed are in 
‘organized muster against the Lord Jesus’” ? 
And why did another promivent Brooklyn 
pastor bid him come down from his “ divine 
standpoint,’’ and be satisfied to stand with the 
tost of us on a humé@n one? 





Dr. Storrs is still considering whether or 
oot to accept the call to the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York. It would not seem 
strange if he should feel considerably inclined 
to leave Brooklyn. He hasdonea strong life’s 
work of building up religious, educational, and 
fiterary institutions in Brooklyn; and at his 
time of life he might naturally desire to enjoy 
she already fixed and established institutions 
of the metropolis. The Brick Church would, 
moreover, supply him with a fresh field; 
would, perhaps, give his labors a new zest, 
as he would be brought into contact with 
another body of men, and as it would 
place him where he would easily draw 
ander his ministrations the young men of our 
targe schools of theology, law, and medicine. 
Nor can it be forgotten that, while Dr. Storrs’s 
predilections are for the work of a religious 
teacher, he has now for a long time been 
Grawn into the malstrém of a sickening 
scandal, to which he has been eompelled by 
his position to give an inordinate amount of 
time and attention. It were strangeif he did 
aot desire relief from this most unpleasantly 
distracting subject, which seems likely forsome 
time to occupy the thought of prominent Con- 
gregationalists. His loss to his denomination 
would be an irreparable one, if any loss were 


, lrreparable. But Dr. Storrs is likely to consider 


. 


that just now Mr. Beecher’s case is approaching 
ecclesiastical solution ; and, while it would be 
but fair for other men to relieve Dr. Storrs 
and Dr. Budington of the; main responsibility 
in future, they will feel very sorry if the 
former should feel compelled to withdraw his 
counsel and help. He has been made provi- 
dentially the champion of the conservative 
wing in church polity, as against the disinte- 
grating policy of Plymouth Church, and we 
suspect that a desire to see the question 
rightly settled may turn the balance with him 
in favor of Brooklyn. While we could not 
be surprised at his acceptance of the call, we 
earnestly trust that he will conclude to re- 
remain with the Church of the.Pilgrims. 


Surprise has been many times expressed 
that Mr. Henry C. Bowen should continue to 
attend Plymouth Church.” It should be re- 
membered that he was one of its original 
founders and that he has felt a very strong 
attachment toit. Thenewspapers have lately 
been intimating that Plymouth Church would 
be likely to drop his name, as it has those of 
Deacon West and Mrs. Moulton; but this is 
mere surmise. He has but just returned from 
his summer residence ix Woodstock, Conn., 
and up to the time that he left for the sum- 
mer was an attendant upon Plymouth Church. 
The events ef last spring, however, will prob- 
ably require him, while still a member and 
pew-holder, to attend worship for the most 
partelsewhere. In reply to inquiries made of 
him, he lately said, as reported in The Times: 

*‘It is embarrassing for one in my position 
to attend the church under existing circum- 
stances. Some of its members, who dare not 
make avy publie charges, are very bold in 
their private attacks and remarks about me. 
The counsel of Mr. Beecher, Mr. B. F. Tracy, 
made abominably false and malicious state- 
ments in court, in the presence of Mr. Beecher, 
who looked on with apparent smiles of satis- 
faction, giving people the impression that he 
approved of these false statements. If Mr. 
‘Tracy's statements are true, Plymouth Church 
ought not to waita day without summoning 
me to answer the charges. 

“ ReporTEeR.-What do you think of the 
action of Piymomth Church in regard to Mrs. 
Moulton and Deacon West? 

“Mr. Bowzen:—There is but one way to deal 
with pereons in the position which Deacon 
West and Mrs, Moulton lately occupied. A 
Christian, manly course is always safe. Good 
sense, courtesy, and Christian principle re- 
quired Plymouth Church to present the matter 
kindly to Mrs. Moulton and Deacon West, and 
give them ample time to appear at the bar of 
the church to answer for the course they had 
taken; and until they were thus summoned 
such action as the church has taken is simply 
cidiculous, a dishonor to Christianity, pro- 
priety, and good order. So far as know, 
ministers throughout the country, whether 
friends or foes of Mr. Beecher, bave pro- 
aounced the course of Plymouth Chureb iu its 
cecent action in regard to these members as 
anprecedented, unwarranted, defenseless, and 
anjus' ifiable. The prominent laymen of the 
country, also,so farasI bave heard any ex- 
pression of opinion, agree with the clergy in 
the matter. There is no sect, denomination, 
or community in Christendom that can stand 
upon such a platform one minute as has been 








but simply as a matter of Christian usage 
fair dealing.” 





eeeeThe recent illness of Vice-President 
Wilson, at one time supposed to put his life 
in immediate peril, has called forth the warm- 
est expressions of sympathy and respect from 
all parts of the country. This tribute has not 
arisen simply from the distinguished position 
which he fills; but rather from the public ap- 
preciation of his long and faithful services as 
& patriot and a statesman. The people have 
learned to trust Henry Wilson as a true man, 
as wellasasincere and powerful advocate of 
those great principles of liberty and equal 
rights which the Republican party was organ- 
ized to establish and to which the conquest 
of the Rebellion set the seal of success. As 
we go to press, his speedy recovery is regarded 
a8 @ reasonably assured fact. The country, as 
well as his own state, will rejoice. He be- 
longs to the class of men whom the people can 
safely trust and honor. 

-++.What does Zhe National Baptist mean by 
its contemptuous—we had almost given the 
word another termination—trik about Dr. Pen- 
tecost? Does it mean to say that the Mar- 
cy-avenue church has no longer a right to 
claim part with Baptists, and that next year 
it will be dropped from the Year Book? If 
not, the sneer about-his having rent the 
church, leaving on his departure only a “‘fee- 
ble and scattered remnant of 22,509 churches,” 
is senseless. We should not have expected 
such an utterance from a paper edited by the 
son of Francis Wayland. 

.... The Methodist has objected to the conse- 
cration of a special missionary bishop for 
India, on the ground that it would cost two or 
three times as much to support him as it 
would an ordinary missionary. We do not 
exactly see why. Supposing J. M. Thoburn, 
for example, or J. W. Waugh, were to be 
elected resident bishop, would he have to be 
supported in niore state than he affects as 
simply missionary and teacher ? 


.... Lhe Observer says that “several news- 
papers which bave had a wide circulation in 
Evangelical churches are not now exponents of 
the Evangelical system. They are on the 
broad or liberal platform.’’ If, as The Observer 
says, “they ignore truths fundamental to the 
Gospel and Christian life,” then it ought to 
tell the public what those papers are, and 
should distinctly indicate in the case of each 
pernicious journal what is its hurtful teaching. 


....We shall continue for some time to 
come to publish weekly a sermon by Mr. 
Moody. His addresses have won the admira- 
tion of men of all schools of Christian faith 
and culture; and while no man’s sermon 
should be made a model, these are well worth 
study by clergymen, as well as perusal by all 
others. We print the sermon this week on 
pages 25, 26. 


...-Mrs. Mary Clemmer’s sickness during 
the past summer will prevent her renewing 
her Washington labors this winter. She has 
been spending some time in Utica, her old 
home, but will spend the winter in New York, 
and our readers may expect to find her an 
occasional contributor. 

.... Weare sorry to learn from the hitherto 
bright and most readable column of “‘ Brevi- 
ties” in The Christian Register that Mr. T. J. 
Mumford has been superseded in the prepara- 
tion of that department by the late Dr. Thomas 
Parr. 

....-Postmaster James is a capital executive 
officer, and his article in our paper this week 
is interesting as well as valuable reading. 

ae 
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THE BROOKLYN REVIVAL. 


Tue third week of the revival meetings 
opened with unabated interest. At the morn- 
ing prayer-meeting Mr. Moody asked for 
reports from the different churches of the 
religious feeling vow prevailing in them. His 
request was responded to at once; and, with- 
out exception, the reports were very encour- 
aging. Ten or fifteen churches were named in 
which an unusual interest bad been developed, 
which was still on the increase. Dr. Talmage 
reported that 360 arose for prayer and attended 
the inquiry-meeting at the close of his Sunday- 
evening services, and that most of them were 
new cases, 

Many other clergymen*also reported an in- 
creasing religious interest in their churches, 
which had all resulted in many conversions. 
Mr. Sankey also mentioned two very interest- 
ing cases in the inquiring meetings yesterday, 
as an encouragement to mothers to pray for 
their sons. He said he did not believe in re- 
porting particular cases and names; but be 
might mention these without identifying the 
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persons. ‘‘A few days ago a woman came into 
the inquiry-meetings broken-hearted. She was 
awife anda mother. After she had laid hold 
on Christ herself, she wanted us to pray for 
her husband and children. Last evening she 
came in leading that husband by the hand. 
That man got up and said he would accept 
Christ. This mother six months ago received 
a letter from her mother in England asking 
that when our American friends (Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey) came to America they 
would come to their meetings. Anotherletter 
was received from Scotland by an infidel from 
hie mother. Helast night came to the inguiry- 
meeting. I talked with him. He had a fearful 
struggle. He was a civil engineer. Fors good 
many years he had roamed around the world, 
preaching against Christ. He did not believe 
what he preached. It was the Devil in him. 
He was on a vessel in a storm, and as they 
thought the ship was going down he, like a 
poor coward, fell on his kneesin prayer. But 
after the storm he forgot it. For the last two 
days this man has been in terribleagony. He 
said: ‘Iamin terror. My heart is broken. 
T'll lay down the weapons of: my rebellion. 
Pll write to my mother in Scotland about 
it to-morrow.’ Keep on praying.” The 
evening service at the Rink was as largely 
attended as ever. Although the meeting was 
not to begin until 7:30, people began to 
arrive at the Rink by 6 o’clock, and in 
three-quarters of an hour the building was 
full. Those who were unable to gain an en- 
trance went over to Simpson M. E. church, 
where the services were conducted by Mr. 
Needham. Mr. Moody has become better ac- 
quainted with the character of his audiences 
and much more direct and pointed in his ap- 
peals. He speaks to individuals, and every 
word he utters he gives forth as a message 
to each one that hears bim. He talks to the 
churches, and tells them there are some of 
their number who would not accept Christ 
even should he come te earth again. He 
talks to Christians and ehurchmembers, tells 
them they are often unknown to the world as 
anything better than unconverted men and 
women; that theirnamesare on dusty church. 
records, and that is all. He calls up the man 
of good morals and upright life and says to 
him: ‘‘Except a man be born of water and 
of the Holy Ghost he cannot see the King- 
dom of God.’’ And to all men and women of 
every class he gives the assurance that if they 
accept Christ, no matter how polluted and 
how low they may have become, their sins will 
be forgiven and eternal life will be assured to 
them. His text was ‘‘ What think ye of Chist!” 
He said every one had an opinion of preachers, 
of the different denominations, of polities, of 
the President, and of everything except Christ. 
And here was &@ man who hung the truth 
around whatever he said; who has related 
stories that delight the simple hearts of chil- 
dren and which the ablest theologians cannot 
fathom. Mr. Moody proceeded to prove the 
divinity of Christ, first bringing the testimony 
of his enemies, the Pharisee Caiaphas, Pilate, 
and Pilate’s wife, and closing with the Roman 
Centurion who said ‘ Truly this was the Son 
of God.’? Mr. Moody then quoted-from the 
preaching of John the Baptist and from the 
Gospel of St. John, giving last the words of 
God himself at the baptism of Christ: ‘* This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
““T wish,’’ said the evangelist, “‘that this 
poor, stammering tongue of mine could tell 
you what I think of Christ. He crossed 
my path 20 years ago. Oh! that he may 
cross the path of thousands here to-night.’’ 
The usual supplementary meetings were 
held after the service. Prayer-meeting was 
continued in the Rink, presided over by the 
Rey. Dr. Inglis. The young men’s meeting 
was more fully attended than usual and the 
inquiry-room at the Methodist church was 
also filled. 

The prayer-meeting Tuesday morning and 
the Bible-reading inthe afternoon were both 
largely attended. 200 requests for prayer 
were received in the morning. Mr, Moody 
spoke of the powerof prayer and the strength 
of those who relyon God. At the close of 
the service Mr. Moody requested the women 
present to remain fora brief conference. He 
suggested the propriety of organizing a serv- 
ice for women, to be conducted by one of 
themselves. A meeting was accordingly ap- 
pointed at the Tabernacle from 9 to 10 every 
morning, and Mrs. Mary C. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Temperance Union, was 
requested to take charge of it. At the Bible 
reading in the afternoon fully 4,500 people 
were present. Mr. Moody spoke at greater 
length than usual, bis subject being ‘‘ Grace,” 
which, he defined as unmerited mercy. He 
said, in order to receive the Divine gift, we 
need not establish our goodness, but only our 
need. Grace comes to us when we are not 
worthy; if we only acknowledge our sin we 
shall receive grace. To the Pharisees God 
says: The publicans and harlots will come 
into the Kingdom of Heayen before you. The 
Jews thought they were better than the Gen. 
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tiles. They thought they had blessinge 
enough and did not need God’s grace. Thig 
is the trouble with the Church now and with 
the world. The Church is so full of prideand 
self-conceit that ‘he can’t bless us. It is too 
much like Martha, full of cares, who wants to 
do so much for herself; and not like Mary, 
who took her plsce at the feet of Jesus, 
as an empty vessel that might be filled, 
It was only twice that Christ marveled—at 
the unbelief of the Jews and at the humility of 
this centurion (Ephesians ii, 8—9). ‘By 
grace are ye saved, not of works.’”? More are 
kept from Christ by trying to work out their 
own salvation than in any other way. It is 
“aot according to our works, but according 
to His own purpose and grace.” Not because 
they builded churches and chapels did he save 
them. “If by grace, t&en it is no more of 
works” (Romans xi, 6). If a man gets salva- 
tion by works, grace has nothing to do with it, 
Thousands are trying to get to Heaven by 
their own works ormoney. Abraham believed 
God. The gift is not to him that worketh, but 
to him that believeth. Salvation‘is the gift of 
God. You don’t get a gift by working for it, 
If you pay a penny for it, itis nota gift. If] 
give my Bible to a lady, and she insists on 
giving me ten cents for it, it is nolonger a gift, 
Take salvation asa gift; then work because 
you have it, I preached once toa very fash- 
jonable church, and requested any one who 
wanted to be saved by grace to remain for 
private conversation. A poor man stood be. 
hind, shivering with cold, in great distress—q 
noble young man; but marred by sin. He 
was the only one who stayed, and, as I was 
going out, he said to me: ‘You said God 
would save any one that came to him.” 
“Yes,” said I. Hesaid: “Iam very miser- 
able. Ihave drank up twenty thousand dol- 
lars in one year. My wife and children have 
deserted me.” I prayed that the Spirit of 
God might get hold of him. I thought it 
was real work. He afterward wrote me one 
of the most cheering letters, saying the grace 
of God had been sufficient to keep him. In 
the eveniog Mr. Moody preached on ‘‘ Heay- 
en,’’ as reported page 25. At theclose of the 
sermon Mr. Moody retired to the Methodist 
church, and the Rev. Fred Bell took charge of 
the prayer-meeting. About half the people 
remained in the Rink, while the young men’s 
meeting was crowded, having the largest at 
tendance yet. Rev. Chas. M. Morton stated 
it would be continued every evening, notwith 
standing the other meeting for young men ip 
the Tabervacleat the same hour. At the Meth. 
odist church Mr. Needham conducted the 
services, 

Five meetings were held on Wednesday—two 
early in the morning, ove at 4 P. M., and two 
in the evening. The attendance was some 
what affected by the heavy rain; but in ear 
nestness nothing was lost. At the morning 
meeting two hundred requests for prayer were 
received, They. came from all parts of the 
country—from California, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Ilinois—and some were received from England, 
Mr. Moody read II Chron.,xx, and in the course 
of afew informal remarks,-intended to illus- 
trate the power of prayer, he told the follow- 
ing story: 

JT once knew a little cripple who lay upon 
her death-bed. She had given herself to God, 
and was distressed only because she could not 
labor for him actively among the lost. Her 
clergyman visited her, and, hearing her com- 
plaint, told her that there trom ber sick-bed, 
she could offer prayers for those whom she 
wished to see turned to God. He advised her 
to write the names down, and then to pray 
earnestly ; and then he went away and thought 
of the subject no more, Soon a feeling of 
great religious interest sprang up in the vil 
lage and the churches were crowded nightly. 
The little child heard of the progress of the 
revival, and inquired anxiously for the namei- 
of the saved. A few weeks later she died, and 
among a roll of papers that was found unde 
her little pillow was one bearing the names 0 
fifty-six persons, every one of whom had in tht 
revival been converted. By each name was! 
little cross, by which the poor crippled sain 
had checked off the names of the converts # 
they had been reported to her.”’ 
At the Bible-reading at 4 o’clock Mr. Moody 
spoke upon the “Life of Jacob.” He sait 
Jacob was like many Christians of to-day—bt 
wished to make a bargain with God; he wal 
only willing to do as God wished on conditiov 
that God should dosomething for him. He 
was infinitely inferior to Joshua, who heard 
God and went ahead. Jacob would have 
been a poor weakling if God had commanded 
him to go over Jordan. But Jacob was twin- 
brother to us all, There are a thousand 
Jacobs in the Church to-day to one Joshua. I 
like the colored woman’s saying : ‘ If God com- 
mands me to go through a stone wall, it’s my 
business to start, and it’s God business to 
see that [ get through.’ In the evening 
Mr. Moody preached at the Rink from 
Matt. vi, 19: ‘‘Lay not up for yourself 
treasure upon earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt.” Mr. Moody dwelt with es 
pecial emphasis upon the vanity of earthly 
treasures compared with those of Heaven, te 
peating with great feeling the words “ What — 
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shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose bis own soul?’ A young man fel) 
asleep during the sermon, and Mr. Moody 
said: *I wish that friend would wake up. I 
want to tell bim something. You, young 
man,’? he continued, “can make joy in 
Heaven by turning to God to-night. 
To-day the city ‘is excited because of 
the illness of Vice-President Wilson. Or 
suppose that President Grant or some 
other politician, should die suddenly, there 
would be commotion and distress through 
the whole country ; and yet in Heaven it might 
not be Known at all. Yet you, youpg map, 
unknown as you afe, can make rejoicing there 
to-night.» Tke meeting lasted exactly an 
hour, when Mr. Moody went to the Taber- 
nacle, to address the Yourg Men’s meeting. 
The body of the church,was filled with young 
men, among whom was a company of the 13th 
Regiment.. Mr. Moody spoke from the text 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” He gave a very 
jnteresting account of the young men’s meet- 
ings in England, and said he believed as great 
a work might be done here. 

Five meetings were held again on Thursday, 
and in none of them was’ the attendance 
diminished. 150 requests for prayer were 
received at the morning meeting and the 
service was unusually interesting. Mr. Moody 
read the second chapter of Colossians, and 
said that there were five ideas in the chapter 
which make it complete: the reception of 
Christ, walking in him, rooted and built up in 
him, complete in him, and buried in him and 
cut off from the world. A German pastor 
spoke of a young man who bad broken down 
while Mr. Sankey was singing * Almost Per- 
suaded,’’ and is now a happy convert. A 
Buffalo policeman told how he‘ had found 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Rey. Mr. Murphy, of the New York Port 
Society, reported that in his sailors’ church 
there had lately been 60 conversions, and that 
there were 80 persons last Sunday evening who 
united with the church. Charles M. Morton, 
of Plymouth Bethel, stated that he had been 
in attendance on the late Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association State Convention at Somer- 
ville, N. J., and found that the young men in 
jarge numbers in all parts of the state had met 
and divided the state into districts, with a view 
to working for religion. They had endeavored 
to get Moody avd Sankey to aid them; but, 
having failed in that, they were going to 
work alone. He also stated that a very 
extensive work was In progress among the 
young men of Illinois, who have divided the 
state in a similar manver. Some of the most 
prominent business men in Chicago and other 
jarge cities have interested themselves in the 
movement. Among them are J. V. Farwell, 8. 
A. Kean, H. G. Spafford, and Wm. Reynolds, 
The Bible-reading in the afternoon was more 
largely attended than at any previous time- 
Mr. Moody spoke again upon “Grace.” He 
said there was no place on earth but sin was 
doing its work there; and grace was following 
right after, free to all who would take it. 
“But many people are forever dwelling on 
Sinai, and never get so far as Calvary. The 
law condemns us; but grace forgives. We 
have heard in these late years of ‘runs’ on 
banks and of failures. But God has been try- 
ing for ages to get upa run on the Bank of 
Heaven. Ob! may he lead many to come for 
grace to-day.’” Mr. Moody said he believed 
men would be happier bereafter for having 
suffered on earth. He believed John Bunyan 
would thank God for Bedford Jail, aud said 
the Devil found a match in him. If be couldn’t 
preach, he could write, and he wrote a book 
the nearest to the Bible of any book ever 
written. In the evening the text was from 
Luke xvi, 19: ‘Son, remember.” And 
the sermon was a_ solemn, forcible 
warning to those who refuse to accept 
Christ. A large inquiry-meeting was held at 
the Methodist church, which Mr, Moody con- 
lucted for half av hour; after which he drove 
to the Tabernacle, where over 3,000 young 
men were waiting for him. Previous to his 
arrival Mr. Sankey sang several hymns with 
them: ** What shall the harvest be?” “The 
Great Physician,’’ ‘‘ Guide me, O Thou Great 
Jehovah,” and others. Mr. Moody spoke 
from the same text which he had used at the 
Rivk, modifying his remarks to suit the char- 
acter of the audience, 

Friday was the day appointed for fasting 
and prayer. Nearly 100 ministers were present 
at the 7-o’clock prayer-meeting in the Lay 
College. It was distinctly a prayer-meeting, 
no addresses being made. After singing the 
bymo “Just as I am” Mr. Moody said the 
meeting needed no leader but the Holy Spirit, 
No one sat on the platform. The meeting was 
given up entirely to prayer, mach of which 
was silent, and the meeting is regarded as one 
of the most valuable that has-been held. It 
touched the leaders in the great religious work 
of the city as nothing else could do, and the 
zeal and complete unity of religious feelings 
that were shown gave evidence of the hearty 
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support which revival work has received and 
will continue to receive even after the evangel- 
ists haye gone away. Many of the clergymen 
prayed on their knees, confessing their sins, 
their jealousies, their hard-heartedness, and 
unforgiving spirit. At the close of this serv- 
ice the regular morning prayer-meeting was 
heldin the Taberhacle. The room was densely 
packed, even the aisles and rear passages 
being ocenpied, so that there was not even 
standing-room remaining. The meeting opened 
with singing ‘“‘ Hold the Fort.’’ Then a few 
minutes were given to silent prayer, after Mr. 
Moody had prayed. He then read Daniel ix, 
3—23 ; but made very few remarks. He said: 
** We ought to make the words read our own 
on this occasion. When God comes very near 
to us we have “ttle to say. Daniel held on to 
prayer until he beard from Heaven. Andso 
let us hold fast at this hour until we get the 
desire of our hearts. This is not a time 
for speeches; but for long, silent prayer.’’ 
The deepest solemnity prevailed during the 
meeting and clergymen say that excellent 
evidence was given of the depth of the revival 
spirit. Atthe Bible-reading in the afternoon 
very many were unable to gain admission to 
the Tabernacle. The Lay College was then 
opened and Mr. Needham conducted the sery- 
ices there. Mr. Moody chose as bis subject 
the ‘Holy Ghost.’? He dwelt upon our need 
of the Holy Spirit and related an incident in 
his early life as an evangelist. As he was 
leaving a church, after speaking, an old man 
said to him: ‘‘ Young man, when you speak 
again, honor the Holy Ghost.” Mr. Moody 
said he had never forgotten the advice and 
had profited much from it. ‘* The Holy Spirit 
isaperson. We get life through the Holy 
Ghost. We can have no revival save through 
him. He gives hope. When he arrives we lean 
upon something more than human supports, 
Men often utter the prayers which they spoke 
twenty years ago. We only know how to pray 
when we have the Holy Spirit. There are two 
kinds of Christians. The one class are as an 
ordinary well, from which you must pump all 
their religion. The others are artesian, and 
send forth the waters of love continually. If 
we are full of the spirit to-day, itis no assur. 
ance for to-morrow. We must keep at the 
fountain all the time. Think of Elisha, how 
he followed Elijah, and at last received bis 
robe and a double portion of his grace. That 
old farmer made the mightiest prophet the 
world ever saw. The Church is living too 
much upon old manna. They think one supply 
enough for their life.’” When Mr. Moody had 
finished the whole congregation sang the 128th 
hymn—‘‘Come, Holy Spirit”—and the vast 
audience was dismissed with the benediction 
by Dr. Talmage. Four meetings were held in 
the evering. First, the regular meeting in the 
Rink, which was crowded, as usual ; then the 
inquiry-meeting ; the young men’s meeting, led 
by Mr. Morton ; and last of all the meeting for 
young men at the Tabernacle, at9pP.m. Mr. 
Moody preached at the Riok from the text 
«What must I do to be saved? ” and afterward 
repeated the sermon to the young men at the 
Tabernacle. 

About one hundred ministers were present 
at the prayer-meeting at the Lay College on 
Saturday morning. At the 8 o’clock meeting 
at the Tabernacle Deacon Hawley presented 
441 requests for prayer. Mr. Moody read pas- 
sages from 22d, 23d, and 24th Psalms, basing 
his remarks chiefly upon the words ‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd.’”?’ His remarks were 
very earnest, and at times full of deep emotion, 
which would not be suppressed. Theinquiry- 
meeting and the women’s prayer-meeting were 
also largely attended. 

On Sunday morning the Rink was as crowded 
as on the first day of the meetings. - Mr. 
Sankey sang ‘Hold the Fort” and “ Sowing 
the seed by the daylight fair.” Mr. Moody 
then announced the character of Daniel as his 
subject. The key to his character is separa- 
tion from the world. This was bis strength 
and this must be ours. The meeting in the 
efternoon was exclusively for women and 
none were admitted without tickets. Mr. 
Moody preached on “Trust.’? We must not 
be content with trusting ourselves, for we are 
frail; nor with trusting other men, for they wil! 
grow old and weary and topple into the grave ; 
nor money, for you may lose it orsome one 
will steal it; nor fame, for some slanderer Will 
assail and blacken it. There is One alone 
whom you can trust for time and eternity, 
and that is the Lord of Heaven, Many forci- 
ble appeals to the audience were made and 
anecdotes of a pathetic nature were told. Mr. 
Moody asked those who were willing to trust 
the Lord to rise. Nearly the whole congrega- 
tion stood up at once, and he announced the 
94th bymo—“ Only Trust Him’’—those who had 
risen being asked-to join in the chorus, After 
they had sung the first stanza he asked them: 
to sing the chorus a dozen times—till they 
could all trust him ; and the number of voices 
increased from time totime. At the end of 
the third stanza Mr. Sankey said: ‘ Now 
can’t we sing it ‘I will trust him’?’ And a 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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the end he said: *‘ Now let us sing ‘ I do trust 
Him.’ “Yes,” interrupted ‘Mr. Moody, 
“sing it if you can; but don’t sing a lie.” 
New voices were added to the chorus each 
time; and when they had stopped Mr, 
Moody, in a rapid, unusually impetuous voicé, 
said: ‘‘Sing on. We haven’t got through, 
Why, we’re making Heaven glad this after- 
noon. But don’t sing a lie.” And when it 
had been sung several times Mr. Moody 
said: ‘“‘Now we'll sing it once more 
as the doxology, and then we’ll go home.” 
In the evening a different audience crowded 
the Rink. Mr. Moody repeated substantially 
the afternoon sermon. The services concluded 
with singing the hymn “Only Trust Him,’’ in 
the same manner as in the afternoon. 

During the week a ticketed meeting is to 
be held at the Rink at 7:30 P. M., for those of 
both sexes who are not Christians. Every 
evening but Saturday there will be a ticketed 
meeting for young men, at 9 P. m., at the Tab- 
ernacle. The morning prayer-meeting and the 
Bible-reading at 4 P. m. will also be continued. 
Friday will clese the evangelists’ Jabors in 
Brooklyn; but arrangements are making for 
union meetings to be held after their departure. 


Bublisher's Department. 


SooTHING-AND HEALING, we might with 
“truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











GREAT DRY-GOODS STORE. 


Tue dry-goods trade of New York City, 
particularly in the retail branch, is now at 
its hight. During holiday week it possibly 
may be greater in fancy goods; but we 
think that the heaviest purchases of the 
fall season are now being made. Broad- 
way, the great thoroughfare of the City, 
is crowded with buyers on every pleasant 
day. 

Among the leading popular retail stores 
tn New York is that of J. and C. Johnston. 
The members of this firm are thoroughly 
trained, intelligent, practical merchants, 
who perfectly understand their business. 
Their store is immenseand is crowded full 
of merchandise; and, what is more and bet. 
ter, it is always crowded with customers. 
It is located on Broadway, runs through to 
Fifth Avenue, with double entrances at 
both ends, and is right in the very center, 
the very heart, of the retail trade of New 
York. Their stock embraces every de- 
scription of goods adapted to the wants of 
the family, to the very best city and country 
trade. We say country trade, for the trade 
of our leading ‘retail stores with people 
from the country is steadily increasing. 

The Messrs. Johnston are now offering at 
low prices an immense stock of silks and 
other dress fabrics, all of the newest aud 
most desirable styles. They also have on 
exhibition a fine display of cloaks, man- 
tlea, and jackets, suits in great variety, 
ladies’ and children’s underwear at 
greatly reduced prices, mourning goods, 
gentlemen’s furnishing goods, hosiery, 
and gloves. They have recently bought 
at auction, for cash, an immense stock 
of merinoes, cashmeres, serges, satines, 
camel’s-hair cloths, etc., which will be sold 
at a small advance on the cost. There is 
also a first-class dressmaking department 
on the premises, where all orders are cares 
fully and promptly executed. Samples 
will be sent gratuitously to all parts of the 
country on application, thus enabling out- 
of-town parties to make their purchases as 
advantageously as residents of this city, 

EE 


OUR CLUB LIST. 


Tuose of our subscribers who desire to 
subscribe for other papers or magazines in 
connection -with THE INDEPENDENT will 
do well to examine our Club List, printed 
on another page. 

By subscribing through THE INDEPEND- 











ENT the cost will be lessened. 
— SPRINGS IN a Ds 
for GBing to Dr. Strong’s Remedial Lostitute 


in Winter, with circular describing its Turk- 
isb, Russian, and other Baths, Electrical Ap- 
pliances, Equalizer, etc., will be sent on ap- 
plication. Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
other chronic diseases a specialty. 
rr 


Tich is no Gonger considered incurable 
since DALLEY’s ICAL Party ExTRACTOR 
was introduced. It heals all skin diseases. 

Rub it in well 44 
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“DRY GOODS PRICELIST 


THovsanns in the country are constantly 
debating the question of prices in dry 
goods. They go to the most popular store 
in the neighborhood, and fail there to Jearn 
for a certainty whether fair prices are 
charged or not. Other thousands are not 
oply seeking honest and fair prices, but 
they want also reliable information in 
regard to the styles of goods most in 


demand. Now. all such persons should 
send a letter ‘to the highly respectable 
and reliable firm of M. Altman & Co., 
and ask for their new Fall Price-list. 
This enterprising and well-known dry- 
goods firm have taken this method of pop- 
ularizing their business in every section of 
the country. This Price-list, containing 
twenty-four pages of closely-printed matter, 
gives a minute description of a $400,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Fur- 
nishing Goods, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usually sold 
in first-class city houses. It will be sent, 
free of cost, to any one sending address and 
postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and 
certain of giving satisfaction. This firm 
will give their best attention to the execu- 
tion of all orders, and they agree to refund 
the-money in every case where the goods 
turn out different from their representations. 
The standing of the house is such that we 
cheerfully vouch for the truth of what they 
say. Address M. Aurman & Co., corner 
6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y.—Ep. 
Inp. 
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GRAND-STREET DRY GOODS. 


Mr. A. Frevps, 249 and 253 Grand Street, 
is an old, reliable, and popular merchant. 
He has built up an immense trade in that 
busy street, by giving his whole time and 
attention to business. His store is centrally 
located and in pleasant weather is always 
crowded with buyers. His stock embraces 
every description of family dry goods and 
is offered at the very lowest market prices. 
We bave known Mr. Fields for a quarter of 
a century or more and are happy to com- 
mend him and his large and prosperous 
establishment to the attention of our read- 
ers. See his advertisemerft, in another col- 
ump, giving full particulars In regard to 
the attractions offered. 





GOOD NEWS FOR THE BALD. 


“JoHN Pau.” dedicated his last book to 
“the noble army of the bald-headed.” 
That army isa bigger one than even Jobu 
Paul, who belongs to it, ever dreamed of. 
But those of its number who want to pro- 
tect their polls from the action of the 
elements and the pity of their friends have 
lovg known whither to go for counsel, The 
wigs made by Mr. W. A. Batchelor, the 
well-known Bond-street artist in hair, have 
bad for years the highest reputation. They 





look natural and feel so. Little Mr.- 


Bouncer, in the novel of ‘‘ Verdant Green,” 
bad bis head shaved and then bonght a 
wig, that he migbt cram for examination 
with impunity; and it is a question whetber 
aman who wears a night-cup at night and 


one of Batchelor’s wigs by day is not better _ 


off than the longest-haired reformer that 
ever talked in a Woman’s Rights conven- 
tion. 





“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 3..new subscribers, with 
$9, or a renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 8 years, with $95 the regular 
price of the Wringer being $8. 
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Lavres’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices. Pat- 
ronize Mize & Co., 3 Union Square, 

















CHOICE CARFETINGS 


WE invite the special. attention ‘of our 
readers to thé announcement: of Mr. Wil- 
liam 8. Leigh, in ancther.column, who has 
now on exhibition at his warehouse, 267 
Sixth Avenue, a large and beautiful stock 
of carpetings, oil-cloths, mattings, ete. It 
is the aim of Mr. Leigh always to present 
an attractive assortment of the most popu- 
lar and desirable goods to be found inthe 
market and to offer the same at the very 
lowest prices. He has built up a large 
trade by fair and honorable dealing and is 
rapidly multiplying his friends in every 
direction. His store is conyenijently and 
most centrally located in that portion. of 
New York which is now doing a thriving 
and steadily-increasing trade. Indeed, 
we do not believe there is more Hie 
and business activity on any thorough- 
farg in the city off of Broadway than on 
Sixth Avenue. In pleasant weather it is 
thronged with people. from morning, to 
night. Large carpet stores, dry goods 
stores, and stores of every description. are 
here crowded with buyers. Mr. Leigh, 
with his fine stock and his personal business 
activity and integrity, is right in the midst 
of all this, and is steadily reaping the ad- 
vantages of his fayorable position. We 
know him personally, and believe him to 
be a most estimable merchant, deserving 
well of the public, whose favor.and patron- 
age he secks. 





THE COLOSSEUM. 


A Goop many people, if not all people, 





would be glad to enjoy the spectacle of | 


war, if it could be done without danger 
and all the disagreeable incidents of:a bat- 
tle. There is no kind of reading that is 
so fascinating as descriptions of fierce en- 
counters between armed hosts; ‘and those 
who would like to.see how men act when 
they are engaged in real war should not 
neglect the opportunity that isnow afforded 
in New York of seeing the panorama 
of the Siege of Paris by the Ger, 
man army, which is on exhibition 
at the Colosseum, at the junction: of 
Thirty-fourth street and Broadway. It 
isa most stratling representation of the 
realitics of that tremendous military oper- 
ation, and the spectator can see how. the 
Germans. conducied the work and how 
Paris and its environs looked ina state of 
siege. The panorama has beer painted 
under the superintendence of a French 
officer, who is familiar with the ground, 
and every detail is most faithfully ren- 
dered. The eriginal painting was very 
popular in Paris and the present copy was 
executed for the purpose of being exhibit- 
ed in Philadelpbia.next year. It will be 
continued on. exbibition here until next 
March, and tlieu it will be taken to Phila- 
delplia, where the Colosseum itself will 
also be carried. 
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AN ImporTANT INVENTION AND one of 
great value to all manufacturers who use 
drying apparatus of any kind, and espe- 
cially for the drying and seasoning of 
yumber, is that recently discovered by Geo. 
Woods, of Cambridge, Mass., the well, 
known organ-maker. It is simply adding 


an inexpensive condenser to an ordinary J 


dry-room ; and by its use one hundred and 
fifty gallons of water have been taken from 
ten thousand feet of air-dried walnut in 
seven days, and the material, instead of 
being injured—as it often is by rapid 
drying processcs—is, on the contrary, very 
much improved. 





FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. & J. SLATER, Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortmeut of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and Boys, at 
most moderate prices. 858 Broadway, ove 
doors below 14th street, and 1141 Broad- 
way, corner o7 *%th street. 





NEW AND STRANGE.—Travelers and res- 
idents in malarjous districts should inquire 
about HouMan’s Fever anp AGUE Pap. 
A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
diugging with poisons and try the new 
plan. Druggistsselfit.- Send address for 
full particulars to W. F. Kipper & Co., 88 
John St., New York. 


Use BRUMMELL’ 5 CELEBRATED CovaH 
Drors.—The genuine baye A.-H. Bon 
each drop. 











ORDERING. oil” 

Our advertisers now inform’ us that they 
are receiviog a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction, in response 
to their announcements in ‘our columns. 
Money issent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns. they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, as a rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses Tue In- 
DEPENDENT as & Medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half doZen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in ‘fae Iv- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
@ proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call.on us to inquire if 
the letters théy receive are from genuine 
subseribers. A glance at oir books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in aletter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall. be 
giyen to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 








HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 

THe INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 


methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montb. If 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may-be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recoverlng the 
money. 


“GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED 
SONGS.” 

AutHoueH the notice of reduction in 
price of THe INDEPENDENT, with Moody 
and Sankey’s ‘* Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Songs” as a premium to each person sending 
us $3.00 for a year’s subscription, was only 








published in our last issue, we are pleased 
to state that orders for this popular book 
are fairly powring in upon us, and that our 
friends in all parts of the country are send- 
ing us their names as new subscribers or 
retiewing their old subscriptions and get- 
ting the ‘‘Gospel. Hymns and Sacred 
Songs” asa premium. We do not mean 
that there shall be any delay on Sir part, 
and expect to put the book in the hands of 
the subscriber just. as soon after the order 


is received as is possible. 
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SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send movey by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 


hia ta FOR THE TE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had‘so many’ ‘foquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tim INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we. have 
niade arrangements with Koch. “Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. : The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT’ embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and. twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


KS&Cos. 4-4 
IMPROVED 


MUSIC 


PAPER FILE. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Qur-subscribers will see, from our offer, 
on another page, that we have decided to 
send THe INDEPENDENT hereafter postage 
free. All who bave paid in advance for 
more than three months, including postage, 
have been credited on our lists at the rate 
of three numbers for each year’s postage. 
See date of expiration on yellow label of 
this issue. — 








Tae CxicaGo, MILWAUKEE, AND St. Pau 
RatLwaY traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes; and streams, abounding with 

game, present unequaled attractions to the 
Solemn of Nimrod and Walton. , It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. ‘It is also the shortest as well as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sléeping-cars ran through without change. 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago De- 

t, corner Canal and West Madison Sts.; City 

ffices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


TO FARMERS. 


PONDS EXTRACT. wo Stock Breeder, 
Liner Man afford to be without it. Iti is 
pied y all the be leading ‘Daeery Stables, Street 
Railroads, and rsemen in New gf 
Sadi Tt has no equal for Sprains. Harness 
die Chafings, Stiffness, ae Swe i 
Cuts, rations, Bleedi Pneu 
2m: ' Colle, Diafrhea, Chills, Colds ¢ etc. Its 
range of action is wide and the relief tt affords 
is so prompt that it is invaluabie in every 
Farm-yard as well as in every Farm-house. 
Let it be tried once and you will never be 
without it. 


| DEV OES 
-Brilliant- 
OIL, 


SAFE. ECONOMICAL. BEST. FORSALE BY 
ALL GROCERS. SAFE. ECONOMICAL. BEST. 


Van Dyke & Downs, 
CABINET FURNITURE MAKERS, 


478, 475, 477 FIRST AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
call attention to the large advertisement of their 
Cottage Cabinet and Ladies’ Improved Work Tables 
in the Sept. 9th, 16th, and 284 issues of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CaLeE ASE HAIR DYE best 
in the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair uy Uo his for 37 I te with road to oe hair and no 

















“BALD jeADS 


can be covered with a 2 piece exactly fitted to the Bala 
spot, so — and a Ae i, mt ge wd con- 


trived as ing from the 
— e. ne hair boing nexachly of th a same shade and 


Sano Ge fetacte head Badee HONS 
Kunkel’s Magic Hair Restorer. 





applications to its natural color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hairisrestored 
will last three months. It restores gray hair by three 


ry spghentpes: & nent hes ss owas or ee red or 
apy ral color, 





eae Retties fore. poe 


This Hair Restorer restores hair in two or three 





THE TANTO 
FOR DECEMBER 


PRESENTS MANY ATTRACTIVE PAPERS. 


HENRY JAMES, Jr., brings his capital story 
of ‘Roderick Hudson” to a close, and W. D. 
HOWELLS gives two more chapters of his new 
novel, “ Private Theatrieals.” CHARLES FRAN- 
CIS ADAMS, Jr., contributes a second chapter on 
“ Railroad Accidents,” and MRS, FRANCES 
ANNE KEMBLE continues her entertaining “Old 
Woman's Gossip.” H. H. describes Colorado scen- 
ery under the title of “A Symphony in Yellow and 
Re@’ ; F. B. SANBORN narrates the closing scenes 
at Harper’s Ferry in “The Virginia Campaign of 
John Brown”; H. H. BOYESEN writes of “ The 
Romantic School of Literature in Germany”; and 
LOUISE STOCKTON contributes an excellent 
short story, entitled “ Kirby’s Coals of Fire.” The 
Poetry of the number is by C. P. CRANCH, JOHN 
BOYLE O'REILLY, EDGAR FAWCETT, and 
others. The department of Recent Literature con- 
tains reviews of Whittier’s “ Mabel Martin,” Rus- 
sell’s ‘“ Library Notes,” Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Sketches,” 
and other recent books; and those of Art and Musie 
are well filled, the latter being devoted to Dr. Hans 
von Bilow’s first concert in the United States. 


For sale everywhere. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE 


Atlantic for 1876 


includes contributions from the ablest. and best 
writers in the country. LONGFELLOW, LOW- 
ELL, HOLMES, and WHITTIER will furnish, as 
hitherto, their latest and best productions to the pub- 
lic through the ATLANTIC. WARNER and ALD- 
RICH will write of Eastern and Continental Travel; 
GEN. HOWARD will give his recollections of Get- 
tysburg and. other famous battles of the War; and 
MARK TWAIN will contribute some of his in‘mi- 
table papers. MR. HOWELLSSS story, “Private 
Theatricals,” MRS: KEMBLE’S “ Old Woman's 
Gossip,” and MR. ADAMS'S papers on Railroads 
will be among the special features of the year, and 
new attractions will be constantly added, 


TERMS.—Single or specimen numbers, 35 cents. 
Yearly Subscription, $4.00, postage free. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The November and December ATLANTIC (containing 
the opening chapters of Mr. Howells’s new story) will be 
sent free to all new subscribers for 1876 who remit the full 
subscription price of $4 direct to the Publishers before 
December 15th. For $5 sent direct to them the Publishers 
qwill send the ATLANTIC through 1876 and a superb, life- 
size portrait of the poet Longfellow, just completed, and 
one of the finest pictures of the kind ever published. This 
portrait can be purchased only by subscribers to the AT- 
LANTIC. " 


Remittances by mail should be sent bya money- 
order, draft on New York or Boston, or registered 
letter to H. O. HouGcHTon & Co., Riverside. Press, 
Cambridge, Mass, 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, Boston. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


FOR BARCAINS 
FURNITURE 
JAS.T. ALLEN & 00, 


185 and 187 CANAL STREET. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 











WM. R. GOULD, successor to WEST & LEE GAME CO. 
Woncestgz, Mxss. Send three cent stamp for catalogue of 
games. 





EBECALCOMANTIE, 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 

24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 

and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 

100 ass'td pictures, 50 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animal, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beauti{ul painting. Also,6 ae GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60 for 50 cts. Age nts wanted ' 

Address 3. L. PATTEN & 0O., 162 William Street, New York. 





VISITING CARDS! 


0 Finely Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sent 
paid for 25 cts. 


type, price-list, Lov sent on receipt of stamp. uo 
make a mistake if you do not procure ovr samples 
before ordering elsewhere. We have a 106 styles. 
Agents wanted. Liberal Commissio; 

A. H. FULLER & CO., 99 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 





Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 
E. &! H, T. ANTH & CO. 
way, N Ry i re) a Stetropot litan.” Gitromos and ea 
Frames, Stereoscopes Views, Graph ee 
oe ae Po oy 2, | Photographs of of C —— 
Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. 
ers ot Photographic Materials 
mium at Vienna Expositi 





Marey's Sole pticon pad aud Lantern | Slides, 


SPEUIAL OFFER, 10 SUNDAY,SOHOOES 


y 4 —Six e t 
a er fey 7} wre Cards. a. fom coed ples 
._ Alsoalls' ~ 
, Fulton, N. 


DERN, E68 3 for 25 
ie aE = aE 
‘& CO., Brockton, Mass, 
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to i cents, Kddress 
wes aaedeelahaieane + ne a 
10 FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
10 by 12, in a handsome portfolio, for 
e or for myn po Sent prepaid on receipt of 


ta xeee on application. 
Kadress Avevsres JOHN: Bond st., New York. 4 
We ore om 50 Fin perrees | 
C ata any odes for 


BD. for NA wing ent’s Price-List; etc. Sfore q 
Agents Wanted. ys ‘Agente 2 Co., Brockton, Mass. 


at 
4000 we ee tie, Bae 
PIANOS, ORGANS, =a 


St the lowest price cons 6 lowest price consistent Ai: G Al J 
and guaranteed. Send stamp ———— xf 2 
Boston 
me Of neuriy su OF; nei the six 


est and most complete in the re country. 
ESTABLISHED sey 

















GUILD PIAN( Os. 


Lh LDEAUECK & Co: 


Lelaba WE <a 





Upwards of Ten Thousand now in use. 
Send for Lilustrated Catalogue. 


The GUILD PIANOS are famous for Ess nicéty and 
durability of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal, 


We recomassend them _as being in ryt respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver 'Ditson & C 

Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston; Mass. 


GEO. WOODS & CO.’S ORGANS. 








These remarkable instruments have excited much 
interest and enthusizsm among musi¢iaus “in ‘this 
country and in Europe, by reason of their 
Great Capacity for Musical Expression, 

Beautiful Tone, 
Thorough Workmanship, 

and Elegant Designs and Finish. 
Persons of influence in musical circles. are invited to 
correspond, with a view to introducing or supplying 
the demand for these instruments in their respective 
vicinities. Address 
GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass, 

Warerooms 608 Washington &t., Boston; 170 State 
8t., Chicago; 28 Ludgate Hill, London. 


RAVEN 


ORGANS. 


7 Stops, 2 Sets Reeds. 


PRICE $130. 
8end for Circular to 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON, 
110 West 14th street, New York. 


UNKAM = 


PIANO 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th 8t., 
[Established 184.) NEW YORK, 

Sea Sor Mustrated Ciredlar aad Price-List. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANCS.. 


‘SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 
price-list, pra unm! ited. Piano op 
proval and sa - “Safe 
Offer.” Address 
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$2... Forcenter- |" * 





a a: rer GRAND, ) 
‘SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT |” 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the. public for more 
than forty years, and upon, their excellence alone have at- 
tained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


which establishes them as 
UNEQUALED 
for their TONE, TO , WORKMANSHIP, and 
‘DURABILITY. ‘ 
, They have received Seventy-five Gold and Silver Medals, 
over all other competitors. ' 
WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 


No. 112 Fifth Ave., » 350 W. Baltimore St., | 
(above 16th Street), Nos, 1,3,5, and 7 N, EutawSt., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 


HAINES PIANOS, 
17,000 
NOW IN USE! 


(70 Made, Sold, and Delivered 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 


Reader, if you oranyof your friends contemplate 
eres a a realar and if not too late, by all 


means send fo: 
tions be oe HATNE 
Pianos e given faction for th 
tena nn years. Th ey bave every improvement 

are first-class, and guaranteed. Do not be influenced 
by by. enprineipiod agents or salesmen; but goto head- 
My or their regular authorized agents. 

The above martes of, Ene sold in one month is 

the best proof o pularity and great 
demand of Pf the 1 HAINES PI PIA 0-FORTES. 
Circulars may be had. Free upon Appli- 


cation to 


HAINES BROS., 


Corner = St. 20 Avenue, 
New York. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; Lendon, 1862. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free-on application. 
Warerooms 109 and1il East 14th'St.. N. Y. 
WHITNEY & HOLMES 


ORGANS. 


FIPTY ELEGANT STYLES, witn Vatuabie 
. New and Beautiful Sol 

OVER ONE. “THOUSAND ang AG 

game engeres pare dd 
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, Vande & i Co., 
3 aor R i 


TisTic 
AS FIXTURES 


FOR 





CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC, 
FINE GEOGKS:-AND BRONZES. 


597 Broadway, New York. 








J.B. & J. M. CORNELL, 
BUILDERS. IN IRON. 





30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Enables us to furnish and erect all kinds of Iron Work for Buildings 
to the entire satisfaction of parties ordering from 
us in all parts of the world, 





IRON FRONTS. 


Columns, Girders, Stairs, Roofs Ulammmating 
Sidewalks, &e., &, 





LAMP POSTS & LANTERNS, 


For HOTELS, PARKS AND DWELLINGS. 


CAST AND WROUGHT-IROW RAILINGS 


IN EVERY VARIETY 


_ Office, 141 Centre St., NewYork. 


Estimates Promptly Furnished on Application. 








SILVER- 
PLATED 
WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
550 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
(Factories, West Meriden, Conn.) 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND PATENTEES OF THE 


CELEBRATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED ICE PITCHERS 


AND 
PORCELAIN-LINED SILVR-PLATED 
BAKING AND ENTREE DISHES, 


COMBINED, 


with movable linings. Porcelain enameled on hard 
metal. Cannot be broken or cracked by heat or 











- 8 ee - “Tone, Mechanism, and Durabil- 
e Years. Send for Price Lists. 
“YRITNE mvs & HOLMES ORGAN CO., Quincy, ill. 
OTE received the only GOLD MEDAL 
at World’s Fair, Vienna. 
TRAVEL. 
Only Direct | Line to France. 
THE GENERAL T NSATLANTIC COMPANY’S 
ret TAD nN 
eaetos on this eae any 0 or ts 
pas from pier No 50 Norta River as follows 
NCR. ao th. 





> ren 
Peaundn ies iN GO. b> (ncluding wine): 

ing to accommoda- 
tion. aca ce irnird ~ 4 o6 


E BEBIAN, iN Agent. 3 Broadway. 


eo ETC. 


SOUTHERN 
SS 
HOTEL, 


ote r, LOUIS, 
LAV TELLLE, V Ww VARNER $400. Proprietors. 


Ltt Bg ov aitled. re F sepa! re x 
Sere 


sig aoe ise 

















dinary usage and are CLEANER, LIGHTER, and 
more DURABLE than any other. 


For Sale by Dealers in Silver-Plated Ware 
AND BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


550 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 





“NEW 
AUTOMATIC” = 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO. 
inwite the public to inspect 
this marvel of Sewing Ma- 
chine mechanism --- un- 
questionably the greatest 
invention in Sewing Ma- 
chines since their intro- 
duction. Completely révo- 
lutionizes the art of ma- 
chine sewing. Visitorsare 
delighted. 

Call and See. 


MAIN OFFION: one 


No. 638 BROADWAY (cor. Bond), New York. 
IN LEADING CITT. 
Prospectus on application. 








Repository 26:2 & 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GOODYEAR S s POCKET GYMNASIUM 


of physical exercise ever 
—_ for- Home 





The following are a few 
of the advantages derived 


rect action all = mus- 
eles of the mA of 
the bo 
sistent are generally re 
lected 
entary ha its ey cts 


sture 
ubticed | in in 





gratifying results. 
strongest man or child; is admirably 
adapted to the use of invalids and convalescents, 


most invigorating character. It highly recom- 

nes by leading ss and all those who have 
the subject o: hig exercise a study. 

8ST.—No. 1, for Child Fe oe rare . $1; 

No, 2, for Children.6 to 8, $1.10; No. 3, for Children 4 to 

10, $ 10 to 14, $1.30; No. 5, for 


prope’ make. Comprete 
Gymnasium. Sen 


pala see 


Employment. 
oe to canvass for the COMP. 


THE Saowsee WorRLp. I will 
an such advertising facil- 
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THE 


Latest N raat. 
DRESS MATERIALS. 


PLAIN AND FANCY TT a 
CACHIMIR B 
NEIGE DE SPITZBERG 
CACHEM ERE BEIG @ 


DIAGON. 
aND A CHOICE vane OF COSTUME F. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE &CO, 


oo mam corner {9th — 


VELVET 


SSESSEESSSESA 
DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE 2 CO, 


are offering & Choteg tention of LYONS AND GER- 
MAN, Hi, Colored © yes 
mess “ND TRIMMING 


VELVETS, 


EXTRA quali Ses Be CLOAKING 
a 
STRIPED AND PL D FANCY VELVETS AND 
and SKIRTS. 
ener MATELASSE. 


in great 


sia: corner (9th Street. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


UMBRELLAS. 


All Sizes, mers oy MOUNTIN' 
DAT POPULAR PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE &CO, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


Department of 
PTITATT! TITTIDG ; 


‘PINE FURS:: 
BS EES EEE CC CSCC CSCS EEE 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co 


FIRST-CLASS ARTICLES, LOWER PRICES, and 
GREATER VARIETY than can be found in any 
other establishment in the city. 

RUSSIAN SABLE TAIL SETS, 


SEA 
CHINCHILLA SETS, 
MINK SETS. 











R FOX MUFFS, 


= SILVER © TTER 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SEAL HATS. 
GENTLEMEN’S SEAL CAPS. 
IMMINGS, on widths. 
FEATHER TRIMMINGS. 

aL Wat a CARRIAGE det 
HUDSON BAY W ER, 
pees BEAR, 


R BEAR, "Ws WoUr, ANGOLA. 


Broadway, corner (9th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Financial. 
A COMMERCIAL CURRENCY. 


Tur term commercial, as applied to cur. 
rency, is employed to indicate the fact not 
only that it arises from the operations of 
commerce, but that it spontaneously ebbs 
and flows, increases or decreases in its 
yolume, with the movements of com- 
merce. It is largest in amount when most 
wanted and least in amount when least 
wanted. It passes into or out of the chan- 
pels of trade under the general law of 
supply and demand, and is in this respect 
harmonious with trade itself. That such 
a currency is a most important desideratum 
is evident at sight. Every trader and 
every business man at once understands 
both its value and convenience, 

How shall such # currency be sup- 
plied? It certainly cannot be supplied 
by the Government, unless it goes into 
the banking business. A commercial 
currency is necessarily the creature of a 





system of agencies that siete upon 
business for its support, that grows out of 
the wants of business, that exists only 
where business exists, and operates directly 
in connection with it. And this is pecu- 
liarly the function as well ns the structure 
and life of the banking system, when left 
free to move in a normal manner. Bank 
currency naturally responds to the law of 
supply and demand. When business is 
active and an increase of volume is needed 
the increase flows out in the form of dis- 
counts, The banks then become larger 
lenders of their notes; they expand their 
discount line, and with its expansion the 
circulation expands. When, on the other 
hend, business is dull ard less currency is 
needed in the channels of trade, then bank. 
notes issued to meet greater wants just as 
naturally return to the banks for redemp- 
tion, and are not reissued until the demands 
of the public call them out. The banks, if 
subject to the necessity of redemption, as 
they always should be, can keep in circula- 
tion no more notes than the people want; 
and, being required by law to furnish a 
suitable guaranty for theircirculation, they 
should be left perfectly free to sell to the 
people all the bank-notes they wish to buy. 

It is never possible to tell beforehand 
just how much circulation will be needed 
conveniently to effect the exchanges of 
society. The necessity and its revelation 
come together; and that system which 
meets the necessity when the revelation is 
made by an active demand is the only 
system that can adjust the supply to the 
demand. Itis a kind of machinery that 
trades in debts, that buys and sells debts, 
and that makes the commercial transac, 
tidns of society the basis of its operations. 
Independently of these transactions it has 
no sphere and no function to perform, 
Savages want’ no bank®, but civilized 
traders find them an immensé convenience; 
and, hence, where trade concentrates and 
expands there banks appear, to facilitate 
the negotiations between traders. They 
are among the most important institutions 
of society. They are by the very nature of 
their business the proper sources of a 
commercial currency. Itcan be furnished 
only by their agency, orsome other agency 
which, by performing their function, be- 
comes their equivalent. 

Now, unless the Government shall un. 
dertake to do the banking business— 
exchange its notes for commercial paper, 
buy bills of exchange, discount notes, make 
loans, receive daily payments, and issue 
and redeem its own notes, so as to adjust 
their movements to those of trade—it is 
evident upon the very face of the case 
that it cannot directly furnish a circulat- 
ing medium that will adapt itself to the 
business necessities of the people. It has 
not the requisite machinery for this pur- 
pose, and cannot have unless it becomes a 
banker. Those who are clamoring for the 
retirement of all bank-notes and the 
substitution of greenbacks as a purely 
Government currency have not well 
considered what would be the effect 
of their’ theory if put into practice, 
unless they propose the further improve- 
ment of making the United States Treas. 
ury a great national bank. Upon no other 
supposition could the currency be self-reg- 
ulating and self-adjusting, and, hence, 
commercial in its character. 

No currency circulates itself independ- 
ently of the mechanism that moves it; and 
it so happens that governments do not 
naturally possess this mechanism, since it 
is a mechanism of business, and not of law- 
making. If any one thinks it best to add 
this business to the usual functions of the 
Government, we shall not bere reason with 
him, but recommend him to call and see 
General Butler or Wendell Phillips for any 
light which he may need on the bexuties 


of the idea. They can give him all the in- 


formation he wants. 
rr 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tue active operations on the Stock Ex- 
change which .we alluded to last week 
have been continued through the 
whole of the week just passed, while 
money has been more freely offered to 
borrowers and at lower rates on Call loans, 
All apprebensions of a scarcity of currency 
seem to have been completely quieted, 





and new ciate movements have been 
entered upon as though there were no 
possibilities of a tight money market. 

It is well for all classes to bear in mind 
the fact that it is not the reserve of green- 
backs that makes money easy at this time, 
but the accidental accumulation of specie 
in the bank-vaults. If this specie should 
be suddenly withdrawn, as it is liable to be 
at any moment, the effect would be to 
create a very uncomfortably sharp demand 
for currency. 

In general trade much less has been 
doing and more failures have taken place 
in altogether unexpected quarters, An 
old tea and coffee house in Front street, 
which had been regarded as perfectly 
sound, stopped payment. There were two 
stoppages among provision dealers and 
two or three among the butter men; and 
all from the same cause—the shrinkage of 
prices. In neither case was there any 
trouble about getting financial accommo- 
dations where there was any adequate 
securities to offer. 

In the Wall Street markets, which are 
altogether independent of the general con- 
dition of trade, the upward movements are 
the result of skillful and bold manipula- 
tions by a few powerful operators, who 
have been helped by favorable reports of 
the business of the leading railroad lines. 

The credit is, as usual, given to Jay 
Gould forthe upward movement; but he 
has chiefly operated in his own stocks, and 
Union Pacific has been pushed up to 
its highest points by rumor that the Su. 
preme Court would decide the ques. 
tion before it in relation to U. P. in 
favor of the company. The price of this 
stock was rapidly forced up about 12 per 
cent., and at the close of the week was 
quoted at 72}, after baving sold as high as 
754. The next stock which underwent the 
greatest change was Ohio and Mississippi 
R. R., which jumped up from 16 to 19} 
and dropped off at the close at 19. There 
were very heavy transactions in these 
stocks, and also in Luke Shore, Pacific 
Mail, Missouri Pacific, St. Paul pref., and 
Western Union Telegraph, the latter being 
exceptionally weak and for some unex- 
plained reason not sharing in the general 
upward movement. For regularinvestment 
securities the market continues strong, but 
free from any excitement. 

The Bank Statement exhibited a further 
loss of legal-tenders, which is easily ac- 
counted for by the heavy shipments of cur_ 
rency to the West to move the crops gen. 
erally; but chiefly to supply the pork- 
packers. 

The following is a comparison of the 
bank averages for the past two.weeks: 
Nov. 6. Nov. 13. Differences. 


ee $276,555,800 $273,851,600 Dec. .$2,674,200 

Docnceccnses 14,409,400 Inc... 1,163,900 
Legal-tenders.. 51,314,500 48,954,500 .. 2,360,000 
Deposits........ 221,931,200 218,507,800 Dec.. 3,423,900 
Circulation..... 18,039,400 18,145,100 Inc... 105,700 


The loss of legal-tenders, it will be seen, 
\8 very heavy; but the gaio in the specie 
jtem saves the reserve, which is dimin- 
ished by only $340,125, the surplus reserve 
being now $8,737,075, ageinst $9,077,200 
last week. 

The gold market has been comparatively 
quiet, the quotation at the close of the 
week being 114§ to 1144. 

Tbe rates for money on call loans have 
ranged from 3.to 4 per cent. during the 
week and on Saturday at 2 to 24. Dis. 
counts are from 6 to? per cent. on first-class 
paper and the banks are charging 5 per 
cent. on most of their temporary loans. 

The new movement by the Panama 
Railroad Company to add a line of steam- 
ships to their present means of transporta. 
tion is of more importance to the stockhold- 
ers of Pacific Mail than to anybody else; 
and it bas heen the chief cause, no doubt, 
of the activity in Pacific Mail for some 
time past. What will come of it cannot et 
present be readily foreseen ; but the prob. 
abilities are in fayor of Panama’s swallows 
ing Pacific Mail. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12TH, 1875. 


Offered. Aske d, 
AMEFICA. ...cccccccees cove 155 
American Exchange....... 114 1163 


Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 127 

Central National.......... 10214 ° 
Chemical .......0.00002+001800 
QUE... ceccccccs sccceseces 300 











ieieaibisiakx Sethe » : 133 
Commerce......ceceeecees ames 14. 
Continental. ............... 87g 90 
Corn Exchange........... 180 one 
First National............. 200 ~ 
Fourth National.......... 97 
Grocers’ .... .cecseee = 100 
Hanger... .cccsccee. 08s ame 98 
Importers’ and Traders’... * 197g a 
FrVing es vices i, Favioroges _ 135 
Manuf’rs’ and Merchants’. oa 80 
Marine. 3 £005 fo. ite we oo 125 

_ Mechanics’......ccccccwss — 148 
Mercantile.........cccceee 106 108 
Merchants’ ........+.--0+++ 123 123g 
Merchants’ Exchange Ce pel: 103 105 
Metropolitan....... henkeiée 131 135 
ae ab ees t ero 105 
NOW VOrkk. .o 65008 ceccee 133 
N. Y. National Exchange. 101 102g 
Ninth National.. 85 
North America.. — 103 
i rs 100 _ 
Republic... _— 89 
Shoe and Leather......... -- 152g 
State of New York........ 104 106 
FISK & HATCH, 

BANKERS, 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, for immediate de- 
livery, in large or small amounts, to suit 
all classes of investors and institutions; and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks end bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. FISK & HATCH. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


PR hh | Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bond is 
aranteed. We es waste exceed one-third of the 
bs ascertained by ee. In many 





WRENCE, KAN. 
Collections throughout the West a specialty. 


THE a 000 BONANZA 
$ 5t ested in Wall Street 


inv 
5O : on leads to a fortune. 
free. » to PENDLETON 
Banke 





ene sent 
ers, 65 Wall Street. New York. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
EXPLAINING THE 


10 Per Cent. lowa Mortgages, 


Guaranteed by the Iowa Loan and Trust Co. 
Negotiated by 





wsenae F. HAYDE Ny 
No. 239 Broadway, N 


SENT tei S10 10 
FREE ea SF $500 


1" It Co., Bank d Broke 
eee g Wall Birect: Now York. Box iit id 


TWELVE PER CENT. NET 
MERRICK & MORRISON, 


t-Law and Loan Agents, Minneapolis, 
§ is negotiated on long time, on choice city 
pro} ¥. first mo: e, 80 asto net lender ten per 
cent. semi-annual rest. Taxes paid, rents col- 
1 etc. We have some excellent applications 
now on file for loans. All inquiries answered 
promptly. 


WEST & ANDERSON, 
ARCHITECTS, 


Ne. 14 Park er New York, 
ates for Churches. Ho- 


bey Sa Ak et Villas, ttages, 


BALE, WITH BUILDER'S LOAN. 


a in Wall Street often 
| to to fortune. A 72-page 
<4 expinining everything 

and nd copy ot g of ne, wy Bizeet Review SENT FREE. 


REE. 
Bi ener and 
Dy bie OAD" WA Yy, 








Attorne 
Minn. 








0.. 
NEW YORK 


$50 TO $10, 000° 


has been invested in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 ctv. PROFIT. 


CENT. 


“ How to Do It,” a Book pos Wall Street, sent free. 


TUMBRIDGE & CO., 
Bankers and y tay 2 Wall Street, N. Y._ N. Y. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks are the footballs of brokers, 
the sovid ii).n0is and Missouri 1 EN Pik CENTS (sewer 
annuaily at the American Excl.ange National Yank 


prokers, 








loaned millio and t none a ota dour Ay fam been 

pore 

, Ry Lg nie address Y of the = ~ ia 
aml Bo hl At P.-O box 65) 


“HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway _corner Ceaar St. 
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Gommercial, 


COMMMERCIAL NOTES. 


Ex-SecrETARY McCuLiocs, in a recent 
letter published in The Tribune of this city, 
says: ‘‘If Il were a member of Congress, 
my first act would be to introduce a bill 
making the United States notes at once 
convertible into bonds bearing interest at 
the rate of 4 or 4} per cent. in gold, with a 
provision that bank-notes to an amount 
equal to the notes which may thus be re- 
tired may be issued, if required by the 
banks, and that from and after the first day 
of January, 1878, the United States notes 
shall cease to be a legal tender.” We en- 
tirely agree with Mr. McCulloch as to his 
convertible proposition; but hold that the 
Government cannot in good faith dispossess 
United States notes of their legal-tender. 
character while they are in the hands of 
the people as their property. 


—The September coinage at the United 
States mints amounted to 5,792,171 pieces, 
having the value of $4,978,195. 


Silks, Dress Goods, Suits, Cloaks, 
and Underwear. 


Rodgers & 
Orr Brothers, 


Nos. 183, 185, 187 Sth Ave., 
BETWEEN 19TH AND 21H STS. 


GREATEST REDUCTIONS 


EVER KNOWN IN THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 
WE HAVE TRIPLED THE SIZE OF OUR 
PREMISES, AND ARE NOW FULLY PRE- 
PARED TO OFFER SPECIAL: INDUCEMENTS 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, 


SUITS. 


500 ELEGANTLY-TRIMMED POPLIN SUITS, 
$5.85, $6.25, $8.50; NOT THE'COST OF MATERIAL. 

30 CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTH SUITS, IN ALL 
THE NEW EFFECTS, $7.50, $8.50, $10.50; worth $5 
each more. 

30 SPTZBERGEN SNOWFLAKE SUITS, 
$12.50, $14.50, $16; worth from $6 to $9 each more. 

250 SUITS, ELEGANT STYLES, RICH MATE. 
RIAL, IN°ALL THE CLOTH SHADES, RICHLY 
TRIMMED AND WELL MADE, ONLY $1150, 
worth $25. 

150 SUITS IN CAMEL’S HAIR AND SILK COM- 
BINATION, EXACT COPIES OF THE IMPORTED 
AT $18.50, $22.50, $28.50; THE BEST AND RICH- 
EST SUIT EVER OFFERED; NOT THE COST 
OF MATERIAL. 


BLACK SUITS. 


875 ELEGANTLY TRIMMED MOSAIR AL- 
PACA SUITS, $7.50, $8.50, and $9.50; ABOUT THE 
COST OF MANUFACTURE 

2) SILK LUSTER MOHAIR SOITS, VERY 
RICHLY TRIMMED AND VERY WELL MADE, 
ONLY $10.50 to $16. These were formerly $22.50 to 
$30. 





300 CASHMERE SUITS, IN THE LATEST IM, 
PORTED STYLES, $18, 22.50, $28.50; worth at least 
$10 each more. 


SILK SUITS. 


0 VERY RICHLY TRIMMED COLORED AND 
BLACK SILK SUITS, $35, $38, $45; NOT 
THE COST OF MATERIAL. 

200 MAGNIFICENTLY TRIMMED SILK SUITS: 
IN ALL THE DESIRABLE SHADES, $45, $50, $56; 
EXACT DUPLICATES OF OUR IMPORTED 
STYLES, AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR ACT. 
UAL VALUE. 


OUR SUIT DEPARTMENT 


IS ONE OF THE LARGEST/AND MOST CoM- 
PLETE TO BE FOUND IN TRE CITY. 


MOURNING AND WEDDING OUTFITS A 
SPECIALTY, 


CLOAKS AND SHAWLS. 


500 RICHLY TRMMED CLOAKS, $8.75, $4.50, 
%.50; NOT THE COST OF MATERIALS. 

25 STILL BETTER AND RICHER TRIMMED 
CLOAKS, $6.50, $7.50, $8.50. 

500 IMPORTED CLOAKS, IN THE NEW 
STYLES, THE BALANCE OF A BANKRUPT 
ag AT $8, $10, $12; worth from $8 to $12 each 

ore. 

39 ELEGANT IMP ORTED CLOAKS, THE 
LATEST NOVELTIES, AT PRICES TO DEFY 
pee of 

NS VEL 
h temmiaee VET AND SEALUSKIN CLOAKS 

300 SHAWLS AT $1.50; formerly $3. 

50 WOOL SHAWLS AT $3.25; formerly $5. 
Sond DOUBLE SHAWLS AT %.50; formerly 


00 IMPORTED SHAWLS AT 
Snax hae $6.50, $7.50, $8.50; 
ARE MAKING SPECIAL REDUCTIONS 
IN CLOAKS, SUIT, AND SHAWL DEPART. 





MENT. AND PURCHASERS CAN EX- 
TRAORDINARY BARGAINS BY A 


DRESS 6 600DS 
A SPECIALTY. 


5 CASES CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTH, %c.; for- 
merly 4c. : 

3 CASES SPITZBERGEN SNOWFLAKE, IN 
ALL THE RICH SHADES, S0c.; formerly $1. 

5 CASES TARTAN PLAIDSONLY 12Xc.; for- 
merly 2c. 
on CASES MELANGE POPLIN, We. formerly 


Special Reductions. 


BLACK ALPACAS, Xi. 
BLACK CASHMERE, Tic., 85c., %e. 
BLACK TAMISE CLOTHS, %c., 8c. 
‘LUPIN’S CASHMERE D’ECOSSE, %c.; for" 


SILKS. 


6 PIECES BLACK SILK, 7c., %e., 
THE COST OF IMPORTATION. 

30 PIECES MAGNIFICENT QUALITY ‘OF BEI- 
LON’S BEST MAKE, $1.%, $1.37, $1.50—-EXTRAOR- 
DINARY. 

2 PIECES SUBLIME QUALITY, ONLY 
$2.50, TWENTY-SEVEN INCHES WIDE; formerly 
9—AN IMMENSE SACRIFICE. 


FLANNELS, BLANKETS. 


FLANNELS, BLANKETS, AND COMFORT- 
ABLES AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

500 PAIRS SOILED BLANKETS, $2.0; worth 
8. 


%c.—NOT 


5 CASES FLANNEL, 2c. per yard; formerly 37}<c. 

5 CASES TABLE LINEN, 3ic.; formerly 50c. 

TOWELS, ‘ic. PER DOZEN. 

NAPKINS, Tic. PER DOZEN. 

CALICUES, 5c.; BEST, 8c. 

WE ARE NOW SHOWING THE LATEST NOV- 
ELTIES. ACALL OF INSPECTION WILL BE 
ALL WE ASK TO CONVINCE THE PUBLIC OF 
THE GREAT INDUCEMENTS OFFERED, 
GOODS iSHOWN FREELY. NO URGING TO 


PURCHASE. SAMPLES FREE. GOODS SENT 


TO ALL PARTS, C.0. D. ALL ORDERS SENT BX 
MAIL WILL HAVE THE SAME CAREFUL AT- 
TENTION AS IF SELECTED IN PERSON. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
Nos. 183, 185, 187 8th Ave., 


Between 19th and 20th Sts. 


N. B.—LADIES VISITING NEW YORK 
SHOULD NOT FAIL CALLING ON THE 
POPULAR HOUSE OF RODGERS & ORR 
BROS. 


— 
M°SORLEY 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, WN. Y. 





* Unparalleled inducements jue week. Attractive 


bargains in every department. 


DRESS COODS. 
The latest novelties and greatest variety of the 


#ee) pieces of Biarrits Cloth at 20c., recently sold for 
"00 pieces of Camel’s Hair Suiting, 2%c., recently 
sold for bed ok 
1 f Knickerbocker Cloth, 25c., recently sold 
F 60 pieces of Striped Silk Poplin, 37c., recently sold 
it pieces of French Poplin at Xc., formerly sold at 
p pleces of Scotch Plaids at 25c., formerly sold at 
150 ca of French Pisids at 37<c., formerly sold at 


— oppminc. co Se eB tower. than 


er prices. 
10 beautiful at 2c., 3ic., B46- c., SOc. 
fede wide, at . former 


ce T5e. 
case Black t = 
Labin's Caghmeres ate, at 15c. 8 ie apa 
i bsees nos Bi e Fate ng 
Ap rane ers ou 
and $16; 1 offer week at $3 and 
eee cla at ta. Par Sane, OH, 
“(00 Black Sik Suite 
% and 


ana Prainily Soest Sa § 7, 
Riack ‘ ver GS, ARE BAP des; 
Cloth Cl fur ~~ ed, $13, $16. 


PEACE ANE, RoOLore 5 ie 43, and 


TEety’ groe-grain Silk, cashmere finish, at $1.50, 


oA ae o.. recently ao sold at $1.10. 


tb pieces Gator Striped Silks at 
Colored Silks, in all the tin’ 
100 pieces $1.25. 150.” its of 


wn, green, blue, and drab, at $1 
pis ius wis, in all colors, at $2, $3, 
tte Broche and Paisley Long Shawis at $8, $10, 15, 


“WHITES FO Soothe AZO poods cet 


oe ETANHECRANO BLANKETS. 
ioneesell ACOs, ccna cies 


wi 
Sa Prints, one yard wide, 10c., recently 


OTMAMR.OACEIMSSE Tn | Bh 
“pati Senn HERS, 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
5 Grand street, near Bowery, New 


J. & C, JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St. 


REDUCTION PRICE SILKS. 


18% pieces BLACK SILKS, %c., former price...... $1 12 
209 pieces BLACK SILKS, $1, recently............. 1% 
319 pieces BLACK SILKS, $1.25, price last week... 1 50 
216 pieces BLACK SILKS, $1.50, reduced from.... 1 75 
815 pieces BLACK SILKS, $1.75, originally...... 2. 200 
460 pieces BLACK SILKS, $2, previous value...... 28 


-189 pieces BLACK SILKS, $3.50, worth in gold.... 4 
110 pieces BLACK SILKS, $4, cost in Lyons........ 500 
35 pieces BLACK SILKS, $7, price last Summer..12 00 
112 pieces COLORED SILKS, $1, reduced from:,.. 1% 
169 pieces COLORED SILKS, $1.25, marked 


228 pieces COLORED SILKS, $1.50, lately sold at.. 1 75 
815 pieces COLORED SILKS, $1.75, formerly....... 200 
#0 pieces COLORED SILKS, $2, previous price... 2 50 
2s ogee SILKS, $2.25, recently sold 


U6 pieces COLORED SILKS, 83, original price.... 3 50 
105 pieces COLORED SILKS, $4, worth in gold.... 5 0 


EVENING SILKS, from $1.25 to $6 per yard. 


BRIDAL SILKS AND SATINS, 


from $2 to $10 per yard. 


CLOAKS AND SUITS. 
ALL NEW GOODS. 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT, 
which we have greatly enlarge, will be found 
A CHOICE ASSORTMENT 
F 


RICH CARMENTS 


CLOAKS, MANTLES, JACKETS, 


Overdresses, -Polonaises, and 
Suits 


TOGETHER WITH 
AN UNEQUALED COLLECTION 


Ladies’ and Children's Underwear, 


OF WHICH 
HAVE UNDERGONE A Lit EN REDUCTION 
or apie’ — CENT. 


WE ARE von OFFERING, 


BQUALLY REDUCED PRICES, 
CHOICE FABRICS, 


made to order expressly for our own retail trade, 
in 


CAMEL’S HAIR AND HENRIETTA CLOTHS, 
BOMBAZINES, CASHMERES, 
IRISH AND SICILIENNE POPLINS, 
MERINOS, DRAP D’ETE, 
ENGLISH CRAPE AND CRAPE VEILS, Erc., Erc. 


COLORED DRESS GOODS. 


During the past week 
THIS DEPARTMENT HAS RECEIVED 
EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS 


FALL AND WINTER MATERIALS, 


BOUGHT AT AUCTION FOR CASH, 
EXTREMELY CHEAP, 
in 
CASHMERES, MERINOS, 
SERGES, SATINES, 
MATELASSE, EMPRESS CLOTHS, 
SPITZBERGS, KNICKERBOCKERS, 
CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTHS, and THE CELEBRATED 
McMAHON OVERDRESS FABRIC, 
which will be sold 
AT A SMALL ADVANCE ON COST. 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AS THIS IS A NEW DEPARMENT, 
RECENTLY OPENED, 
GENTLEMEN WILL FIND IT 
TO THEIR DIRECT ADVANTAGE 
TO INSPECT THE NOVELTIES 


NOW ON EXHIBITION, 


AT PRICES SIXTY PER CENT. LESS 
THAN THOSE CHARGED 
BY 
REGULAR FURNISHING HOUSES. 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 

AT REDOCED PRICES. 
DENT’S 
CELEBRATED 
LONDON TOWN-MADBE 
“LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 
KID GLOVES, 

ONE TO SIX BUTTONS, 

IN ALL COLORS. 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH WHITE GOODS. 
UPHOLSTERY AND CARPETS. 
A FIRST-CLASS 


fo, as cna 7 of the be are 
_ aa gut oe hae —s 

residents 
o make ney purchase 


; r¥ G, JOHNSTON; 


BROADWAY, Sth AVE., AND 224 8ST. 





oentiedliediatn dE dikes Decne dee 30 
162 pleces BLACK SILKS, $2.50, gold cost.......... 300 |. 
09 pieces BLACK SILKS, $2.75, formerly.,.... ... 3 50 
%5 pleces BLACK SILKS, $3, lately..... .....++<.+. 40 





E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, sat HAE EL 
BLACK SILK BONNET VELVETS, 


*.%, $1.50, $1.75, $2, up. 
100 pieces of the celebrated 
Crown Velvet, sold requiariy ($3 per yard. 
WE INVITE INSPECTION. 
ASK TO LOOK AT THEM. 


BROWNS, BLUES; GREENS, Erc., Brc.. $1.50 
$1.75, $2, $2.50, up. 


BLACK SILK MANTILLA Velvets, at $3.75, $4.50 
$5, $5.50, $6.50. 


ALL-SILK LYONS MANTILLA Velvets, $10.50, 
$11.50, and $12.50, finest qualities. 


BLACK DRESS SILK 


at % cents, $1, $1.25, $1.38, $1.45. 


WE EXHIBIT TO-DAY CASHMERE FINISH 
$1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.50. 


20 pieces at 38 cents per yard, suitable for lining. 
GROS GRAIN RIBBONS. 


No. 12, all silk, at $15 cents. 
1,00) pieces Sash Ribbon—prices down. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


New shapes in Felt Hats to-day at 2%5e., S5c., Se. 
c., T5c,, and %e. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. 
BOYS’ SUITS FROM $2.50 UP TO $20. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ CLOAKS AND 

SUIT 


OPENING DAILY, 


New Fancy Goods from Europp. 


OUR STOCK 


IS THE LARGEST, BOTH IN EXTENT AND 
VALUE, OF THE KIND IN AMERICA, 
WITHOUT BXCEPTION. 


EMPLOY DAILY OVER 600 CLERKS, 


8 REQPRSBVOPRY 
FAIL TO BXAMINE OUR. 
Ri Peiaisimge Sent 
b) NEAVING: THE ST ABLISHMENT a 
BS SESS ES SESEE ES ERSESEESSESS 


THE EXTENSION 


to our premises gives us, by. actual paosonrement, 
§8,985 feet for the of 


NEW GOODS ALL OVER THE HOOSE TO- 
DAY. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


| 308, a re Grand Street; 


woe, 6 64, 66. 68, and 70 Allen Street. 
on from the Bowery. 


Orders by Mail. 


We take pleasure in tnforming parties residing at a 
distance that we have increased our facilities for the 
executing of orders, which enables us to promise 
quick dispatch and correctness in filling all orders 
addressed to us. 

Prices quoted above guaranteed for 10 days only. 


GRAND STREET CROSS-TOWN LINE OF CARS, 
CONNECTING WITH EVERY CAR AND STAGE 
ROUTE NORTH AND SOUTH, PASSES THE 
DOOR. SIX MINUTES’ RIDE FROM THE 
CORNER OF BROADWAY. 


SHOES 


LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 


NEW YORK. 


THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 


WHERE YOU CAN PURCHASE 


GOODYEAR’S WELTED SHOE. 


TT HAS NO NAILS OR RAISED THREADS, TO 
HURT THE BOTTOM OF THE FOOT. 


IT HAS NO WAXED THREAD, TO SPOIL THE 
STOCKINGS. 


WE SELL 
THIS SHOE AT THE PRICE CHARGED BY RE 
TAILERS FOR MACHINE-SEWED SOLES, 


OUR SHOES ARE STITCHED ON 


WHEELER & WILSON 
NEW NO. 6 MACHINE. 
NEW PAIRS GIVEN FOR ALL that RIP or TEAR. 


MANUFACTURED BY MESSRS. LOUNS- 
BURY BROTHER & ROCKWELL, ON 
THEIR PATENT LAST. 


WE GUARANTEE A PERFECT FIT. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 
309,311, 311 1-2 GrandSt., WY. 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, ana 70 ALLEN ST. 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 
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brat) 
hia ¥8 still 'a lively’ aistuaeide ‘fete » 
on jn melation to the export of opt eotton 
goods to England; but the actual shipments 
to Liyerpool.do not afford much ground 
for calculating upon a profitable busipess 
in that direction, and any business, how- 
ever promising it may..look, is of .very 
small epna?quence unless it can be done at 
a profit, The total exports from: this port 
of domestic ‘cotton: fabrics for+the week 
ending on the 1ith inst. was 2,260 pack- 
ages, valued at $171,122. Of these ship-° 
ments 1,917 packages went to Liverpool, 
the rest went to. Hayti, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Chili, British West) Indies; Canada, Hon- 
dure, Hamburg, -and, the Freo West 
Indiés.’* The total.“ exports * from’ “this 
port of cotton goods’ since’ January 
lst have~been to the ‘extent of 28,590 
packages, while in the same time in 1853 
we exported 52,530 antl in 1852 53,804 
packages.’ It ‘will. be seen, therefore, that 
we have yetalarge gap to fill before the 
extent of our exports of cotton goods will 
be equahto what we did in that line twenty 
odd years ‘avo. It if something, however, 
to know that*our exports are on the in- 
crease; and it will be something a good 
deal more to the purpose when we ‘know 
that this increase continués, and ata profit. 

In the meduwhile, our Owh ‘manufactur. 
ers, as well as those of England, are opening 
their eyes to ‘the condition of things, and 
one very important fact has been conceded ' 
by our British rivals, which is that Ameri- 
can cotton goods of the same grade and 
price are superior in make to those of 
Manchester; and it is sagaciously deter- 
mined’ by the Lancashire ' manufacturers 
that sooner or later this will be discovered 
by the foreigners, with whom both countries 
trade, and then England will get the worst 
of it. “Standard brown sheetings are now 
selling in this market lower than they were 
in 1860, and so are printing cloths; but’ 
these considerations do not have:the effect 
of stimulating speculation, and the sales 
are. made only from. band to mouth, for 
the reason that confidence is not fully 
restored among.our merchants, although a 
much better feeling prevails among all 
classes that’ was the case six months ago. 
Perhaps Congress will do something, when 
it meets next Month) to in fuse @ better fee!- 
ing in the mind of the trading community; 
but we have very little hope of its doing so. 

A slight improvement in the package 
trade has been noticed during the: week; 
and jobbers have been most busy with the 
near-by trade; but there is_no important 
change ia the conditions of the market. 

Bleached sheetings” and’ sliirtings are 
stillin moderate demand at steady prices 
from first’handsp withsa ~preferguce. for 
megium:grade shirtings. Prices fe gener- 
ally firm. . 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in 
steady demand from first bands and_ prices 
are firm for all standard makes. There is 
a general feeling that prices are about as 
low jas they date likely: to go this year! 

Printing ¢loths are dull and prices can 
hafdly be quoted as steady. 

Prinis are imrather betterdemand. The 
approaching holidays give ‘a special inquiry 
for a class of goods adapted:to the wants of 
the season for cheap presents, There can 
be nothing cheaper than # e¢alico Uness 
pattern atthe present prices. 

Prints that.arein any way..‘‘ off. color,’ 
range at very low rates; bat tasteful plaid 
effects maintain. a steady-price and are 
readily taken, A considerable number of 
transactions have been entered into on 
terms which have not been made known. 

Gingbams are in fair demand for the 
season; but the seles are in small quantities 
and the stock in first-_hands is. not likely to 
be exhausted immediately. . The principa 
gales are of the finer styles. . 

Sbirting prints and cambrics are in good 
demand. ‘and special attention is given. to. 
some of the new stvles that are exhibited | 


by agents. 
Cotton flandels ‘ of ow vand toe: 


grades are in good demand, while the sup- 
plyin fits# hands is limited, which we; 
a fifm tore to the market. baa 

Cotton dress goods ef t 
styles Are in good ‘deman 
well-maintained. 2 


favorite, plaid ; 4 
and epacas ire | 


i 


r 





In all other descriptions of cotton goods 


| 


Tah a. Fegular demand, with steady... 
ma the market is rs th 
polats. whieh! r ial, 

otice,.. ; 

Worsted dress goods are “stift fn’ fair de- 
mand for poplins, alpacas; ¢ords,) plaids, 
fancies, and cashbmeres, and. prices.are 
well sustained. The sales are by’no means 
so active as they have been; but the season 
has been one of the most advantageous for 
goods of this class that has been known in 
some years. 7 Re 

WOOLENS, 

There has been no special activity in the 
demand for domestic woolens during the 
week; but. agents have no just cause for 
complaint. There is a fairly active mar- 
ket for the season for all descriptions of 
woolen fabrics. 

Cloths and overcoatings dre generally In 
better demand, and there are somesanguine 
manufacturers who even indulge in discus- 
sidns about sending our woolens to En- 
gland, But there is not much probability 
of John Bull’s wearing an American over- 
coat, though he may wear an American 
shirt without knowing it, ' 

Fancy cassinieres are‘in small demand 
from the jobbers; but the clothiers have 
been making selections, though generally 
at very low prices, .Repellants of, favorite 
styles are in good demand.and the makes 
adapted to ladies’ cloakings have been 
selling freely; but the desirable qualities 
are in limited supply in first hands. 

Worsted coatings are comparatively még- 
lecléd; though orders to ‘a fair extent*have 
been given for futuredelivery, \« 

Fladnels are in steady demand; "but the 
saleB. are Only. in quatitities suffigient-.to 
keep up assortments, The market price is 
well maintained. 

FOREIGN GOODS, 

There is ‘very little doing im imported 
goods outside of the auction-rooms from 
first hands.. There is a good, supply of all 
destriptions- of — foreign © impertations 
adapted to the holiday season and some 
activity is reported in the demand for re 
and medigm g. grade black silks. Silk, 
vets gpd yelvefeens are ’ ‘also-in bate 
demand and more encouraging sales are 


made of most descriptions of laces. 


The most important auction salé of the 
week was that of Benkard & Hutton, at 
the rooms of Field, Morris, Fenner & Co., 
where a large line of merinos and fine all- 
wool textures bronght satisfactory prices 
—satisfaetory, we mean, to both buyer and 
seller. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 
MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 15, 1875, 
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AT Sievert & Cy: 


ARE OFFERING AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


Scarfs, Cravats, silk Mufflers, 
Ties, Neek Handkerchiefs; Umbrellas, 
Carriage and Lap Robes, 

Robey de: Chambre,- and: 
Break fast’ Jackets. 


° 
THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES. 


Alexiindre’s Celebrated Kid Rloves, 
, ont AltDinvto BUTTONS, © 


LUBIN’S, GUERLAIN AND VIOLETS 
CHOICE 


Perfumery and Toile Ghatis's 


THEY ARE ALSO OFFERING SPECTAL B: Bo 
G: AENS ‘iN MBN’S rf 


Hemmed Stitched Initial Handkerchiefs ; 


PLAIN AND COLORED BORD $5, $6, 87, 
ode. “hey LARGE- 
LY UNDER REGULAR PRICES. 


450 DOZEN MEN’S 


DRESS SHIRTS, 


MANUFACTURED ON PREMISES, $1,50, $1,753, 
$2, and $2.25; Cheap at $2, $2.95, $2.50, and’ $2.75 
each, 


Shirt Collars and Robes dé Chambre 
MADE TO MEASURE. AT SHORTEST NOTICE. 


BOYS AND CAUIDRENS 


CLOTHING; :. 


FROM TWO AND A HALF TO FIFTEEN YHARS 
OF AGE, IN NEW; AND ELEGANT DESIGNS, 
ALL WOOL AND FINE TEXTURE, THEIR, OWN 
MANUFACTURE. * 


SUITS, $6.50 to $15. 
OYERCOATS, $10.10 
ULSTERS, $14 to 816. 


Broadway, 4th lv., 9th & oa: 


JAMES MSGREERY & 60, 


‘ BROADWAY AND 1ith St 





REDUCTIONS, REDUCTIONS 


MOURNING “AND BLACK GOODS. 


5,00 DRESS PATTERN 8 ‘at 8 cents ona Dollar. 


tole Agents the United sthtew fér the be 2 


ALL THE NEW Wah, doe wishhait saps. 





A. FIELDS’ 


“CREAT “SALE OF 


DRY GOODS 


AT HIS POPULAR HOUSE, 


249° and 253 Grand Street, 


CORNER CHRYSTIE STREET. 
Greatest Bargains 


EVER OFFERED. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
ALL. DEPARTMETNS 


FILLED WITH NEW AND CHOICE GOODS 
SUITABLE FOR THE SEASON. 


GREAT SALE OF 


CLOAKS. 


1,000 CLOAKS at $3: wore $6. 

S00. CLOAKS at 84; w 

be ANDSOME. oD RIMMED BEAVER 
CLOA 


EXTRA FINE. $8.5 
000 SUPERIOR CLOAKS, ty ‘$10 to $40 


each, .! 
~~ SUITS. 


ZHOU SANDS OF SUri's om $1.5 0 to $25 each. 
LACK AND COLORED § 8U Pre’t rom $30 up. 
, BEAU TIFUL COMBIN ATION SUITS at 810 each. , 


SHAWLS. 


m™ MENGE grows OF SHAWLS, CHEAPER 
THAN EV 


RESS C GOODS. 
se 


CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH at 15e, per 
9 OASHS Oe BLACK CASHMERE, 37 1-2c. toS1 


10 CASES BLACK AND COLORED SILK, 60c. 
and up...%» ! es 


| 
per 


Fancy Goods Department Complete. 


HOSIERY, GLOVES NOTIONS, eA DIES AND 
GENTLEMEN’S UN DERWEA 


GEN pide, W WN Sains q 


dered, f mite dozen for & 


WOOLENS OF ALL KINDS. 
BLANKETS AND FLANNELS AT HALF THEIR 


COR FORNEA AN D oTHUOR BLANKETS. 


TWENTY-NINE DEPARTMENTS FILLED 
WITH CHOICE GOODS, PURCHASED AT 
RUINOUSLY LOW PRICES. 


BARGAINS 
At the Popular Dry Goods Store of 


A. FIELDS, 


, 249 and 253 GRAND STREET, 


CORNER CHRISTIE ST. 


N, B.-GOODS, MARKED IN, PLAIN FIG- 
Una ONE PRACE: 


uniaun- 

















heen 


KID: GLOVES 


A SPECIALTY AT 


HARRIS: BROTHERS, 


877 Broadway, bet. 18th & 1 9th Sts. 


HARRIS’S SEAMLESS and HARRIS’S VICTORIA 
KID GLOVES, for Gents, Ladies, Misses, and Chil- 
arent, Ih 1, 2, 3,4, arid 6 Buttons. 


Prices and Quality Unsurpassed. 
AT WHOLESALH AND RETAIL. 


SPECIALTIES 


DOVEE & ADOLPHT'S 


Nos: 267 and'269 Grand St. 


250 cases of Dress Goods, all-wool effects, 29 inches 
wide, at 18c. yard. 


Grand Opening of 


CLOAKS AND SUITS. 


2,500 pairs of BLACK AND COLORED 


KID CLOVES 


at 250, a pair. 
20 pieces —— GROS GRAIN 


SILKS 


at $1 a yard. 
1% cases LONG AND SQUARE 


SHAWLS 


FROM AUCTION. 
A call is respectfully solicited. 





DOYLE & a: Zz 


Nes. 267: prerptrr bas Grand St., 


4avoareyviag 


<TH LL" ew, york. ‘ ta aa 









Ss 


ER 





i 


9 inches 





November 18, 1875.] 





Dress §i.xs.—-Those who -ACCUS- 
tomed to rely upon Cheney Brothers’ 
colored gros-grains for fall and winter 
costumes will now find ful! dines of them 
at the leading retail dry-goods stores. 

The favorite tints of seal:-brown, navy- 
blue, cloth-green, plum, mode, etc., -are in 


complete harmony with the heavy quality ' 


and balf-luster of these silks and produce 
admirable effects in costumes made either 
of silk alone or of silk and woolen goods 
combined, 

The goods are now so well known that 
it is unnecessary to” assure’ ‘the public of 
their durability. Tried in all kinds of hard 
service, they are always satisfactory. The 
fabric does not cut nor do the colors fade, 
and the silks are constantly improving in 
all the characteristics which have hereto- 
fore given them so high a reputation. 

As other silks, many of them of inferior 
foreign production, are frequently offered 
as ‘‘ American,” purchasers will do well to 
ask particularly for the Cheney Silks, and 
assure themselves by examination of the 
labels that they have the real ones. 


LACE GURTAINS, ETC. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS. 183 AND 185 6TH AV., 
ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH 8T., NEW YORE, 





will offer this week 


$100,000 


WORTH OF GOODS, PURCHASED AT THE LATE 
GREAT PEREMPTORY AUCTION SALES, 

AT LESS THAN ONE-HALF THE USUAL PRICE. 

1,000 yards Curtain Lace at 10c. per yard, worth.$ 25 


1,009 yards Curtain Lace at 20c. per yard, worth. 37% 

500 yards Curtain Lace at 3c. per yard. worth, 4 
1,000 yards Curtain Lace at 35c. ‘ard, ve ve fi] 
1,000 pairs cea Lace rains, 


Ae tee ee teers weseeeensesaess 
PPT UL Lit ee 


hes OTUs 5 sinc cg0cteerce. ceccence cdo conve 
100 pairs = @ulipare = Curtains at $5 per pair, 
80 oes 
200 pairs e Crochet Curtains (entirely ’ new) at $3 
REAL aCe CURTAINS AND SHOSPRIZADS. 
100 pairs Real Lace Curtainsat $17 necator usu- 


UPHOLSTERY Y GOODS, 


ALSO GIMPS, FRINGES, CORDS AND TASSELS, 
WINDOW SHADES, CORNICES, 


CARPETS, 


500 rolls Tapestry at Pn og per L% orth $1.3. 

Just out of bond an extensive assortment of the 
most superb designs bY » Vel- 
vets, Body Brussels, 

ae ish and eae Oil-cloths, all widths, from 
ward. 

We tbe Lt of every description a specialty. 

te ORDERS from the Country will have prompt 

attention. 


W.& J.SLOANE 


are offering a large and splendid collection of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


just landed, consisting of 


RICH AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, REAL 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
LIN, AND HOLLAND 


CARPETS; 


in rich, bright colorings and n a great variety of 
sizes. 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS AND TAPESTRIES 


in novel shadings and at greatly reduced prices. 








A large assortment of 


AMERICAN MOQUETTS; 


for parlors, din 
with borders to mitch, wht 


jes. 
ranted superior to any article imported. Spe- 
clake okon loys is @ line of ble * 
ernus y. . 
at ~ great reda regular .~ 7 ; 


Oil m2 -ply Tapes- 
try, y, Ingrtia, t Mitre Buper ow M4 Rugs, 
Mais, etc 

CORTICINE, 
the n ATENT. FLOOR eee suitable for 
BANKS “OFFICES, Arts. en oe NTS, and 
STEAMSHIPS. It is warm, n yo thor- 


oughly cay ntede, hisonertea, sem and eas, great’ dura- 


a‘ Pes 
tasteraliy aaa pie aen ea cy g and can be 
649, 651, 655 
JOHN R. TIGR, 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTUBEB,AND DEALER IN 


HATS AND: ¥ URS 
OF EVERY VD 

ot cies ia in \ Pore, a ma Teens Hats and 
ras ISLES MEAN cme cb 


FANCY “FURS. 





Seal and Otter Gloves, Caps, Mut’ 
flers, etc. i 


865: BROADWAY,’ 
Between 17th and 18th Streets, Now Yerk. 











a 


re daily 
A eceived, a 
R ortion of this 
P legant stock being for 
E rT 


0 Cloths, 
ocluding all the 


| i novelties in the 
ees Trade, at the 
pe prices ever 


| 
T 
any Patterns ousekeepers, 
this 
re Private, 
' eason. 
= embrace 
ae newest 


ts and 
ovelties in 


N t.. and 
. 


WM S. LEIGH 


FORMERLY WITH 
Ww. & J. SLOANE, 


| Carpet W arcnouse, 


267 SIXTH AVENUE, 
(COR.. SEVENTEENTH STREET). 


E. O’NEILL’S, 
315 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Between 19th and 20th sts., 
NEW YORK. 


EXTRA INDUCEMENTS 


this Week in all Departments. 


DRESS GOODS, 
DRESS COODs. 


Having purchased largely in the great auction sales 
of last week, we are able to offer in this department 
several lines of choice goods at less than 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


Among others equally cheap will be offered the 
following in 


COLORED DRESS GOODS: 


300 pieces & MIXED SUITINGS, 20c.; worth 30c. 
300 pieces & STRLPED CAMEL’S HAIR, 2c.; worth 


250 pleces Heavy DIAGONAL CAMEL’S H 
on pi Precw’ vy GO ‘ATR, 


Bid pie pices MIXED CAMEL’S HAIR, X wide, 2e.5 
worth 35c 


Me pisces SOLAS, SHERGES, in all the new ceca! 
75 pieces ENGLISH CASHMERES, 35c.; worth 50c. 
100 pieces ALL- WOOL SERGES, wide, 5 50e.; rier 


100 pieces FRENCH MERINOES, all new shades, 
T5e.; worth, $1. 


IN BLACK DRESS S00DS: 
Fe pieces BLAGE GOAT BRAND: Wer ech 800. 
aye we SLACK SEAL BRAND Soor wocth 


wo? eces HENRIETTA CLOTH, 42 inches wide, at 
, and 75e.; worth 100. to 15¢. & yard more. 
GOLDEN FLEBCE’ CASHM ERE, 75e. ; 


"Sees coupes rumnce’ CASHMERE, 85c. ; 
0) 
50 leces, 42-inch wide, very fine, $1 @ yard; worth 








$1. 
46 pieces, 45-inch oe Tar S @; $1.25; worth $1.45. 
40 Mee Sods ae Genie fine, "15; worth $2. 


"GREATEST "BARGAINS 
EVER OFFERED ON SIXTH AVE. 


AN the novelties in 
EL’S HATR. 
pat SNOWFLAK 
K Nick ERBOCKERS, etc. 


OUR SUIT DEPARTMENT 


contains the ee we poveltientn 
choice in make and maveriai reg prices. 


COmPE Ty al Sipmerrs LA- 
kes {LPREN'S 


Sons,” 





e. O'NEIL ; 





$16. SIXTH vert. 
coh 19th’and 20th sts., 'N. ¥. 


g 





Bet. 27th and 28th Sts., 


MACY" rt 
ACY¥" Catalogues anc and ILLUMINA- MACY’ 
ervit es fopee oe CARDS sent MACY 
MACY" MA 
AGY”! 4 Orders by mail attended to Mac" 
MAgrS wan special care. Agr: 
“MAOY" = are ALL FIRST MA 
MACY’ Fa" Our Ssaetatts at the 
reo LOWEST POSSIBLE Prices AG H 
ACY'S g@ 7 Our Goods . foreign) are MACY’! 
pe mostly of our own pwn importation. vee 
MACY'S [#- LATEST NOVELTIES re- MACY’ 
MACY’ MACY’ 
HAcy sr by . every European uae: 
ACY" Our establishment is the MA 
wAghs Land EST of the kind in AMEE- wagr 
Yy’ 
MACY’ 1 wAeY 
ACY” wits ine AI* Se full spgortment 0 Paice MAC" 
seeds. He 


7 r 

MA s© GLAS ene pein CY" 

MA iN CA Acs, MACY’ 

MACY’ ROIDERIES, HOSIERY, UN- MACY 
RWEAR isses’ : 











A Large 
‘sewed on the 

trons the benefit: of ‘all int~ 
ween manufacturer an 





23 
Fos Sane a Ne seg THE BAZAAR COMPANION. 
thus us to give our An Elegant an Twe 
4-* tT =e — 8 Best wo-batron K "Kid Gloves any we te soicr on 
onable styles, amng abe mae =e tubrotdered ¢ ait arane 
Silver tou, eau 


and 
my, Alaska Sa ete., etc., at prices 
to. wi from 25 Also 
Sisiaaa eo rwell-talcaed ster of Fine Pure: 
pag Prices. Send for PRICE. 


TAYLOR’s 


ae Furs atvery 





uffs—a 
+ ed will be sent, » eeiegias on cnaiah of Fom 


BAZAAR, 


353 Eighth Avenue, "New York City 








398, 400 & 402 BOWERY, N. Y. 





TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO. 
CLOTHIERS 


Gent's and Children’s Fashionable 
Clothing Ready Made and to order. 

No House Can, No House Shall 
give a Better Article for the 


EY. 











MISFIT C ARPET 5. 
wt? FULTON STREET New. York SIDE ENTAANCE, 





macys ects mate macts it mare 
MACY’S 


MACY’S| 


2 To ur eountry friends or- MAGY" 
CY¥’S dering from this establishment (by MACY"! 
erwise) Ww MA 


CY" any other house in 


ree S wet refund the money oe x Fee 
e goods (as ma MA 
MACY"! ——: when satisfaction’ ts not pele 























MACY"! ii y 

MACY'S UMBR ap Worse MACY'S 
MACY'S 'TIONERY, TOLLET Articles, Per- MACY’ 
MACY’S tumery, Fancy and JEW. MACY’S 
MAGE. ELE » Opera Glasses. Kye Glasses yee 
MACY'S TRIMMINGS, WORST and MACY’ 
Mack WORSTED, PATTERNS, TOY: t ree 
MACY'S DO . Plated Ware, Ladios” d MACY 
MACE cule Sais EASY: 
MACY'S new pair give nm. for. nig that rip or wAcr: 
BASES GLOVE oct tt FAP HATE 
MACT sg ran ranted, which means that we give 9 MAO! 
MACY'S fates on for all that rip or MAGY” 
uAcrs MACY’ 
Magis R. Ho MACY & C0., acy 
MACY'S 14th St.. and Sixth Ave., ™ MACY” 
M ACT'S Macy’s 
MACY'S NEW YORK. = -Macys 





ACY 
MAOGY'’S MACY’S. MACY’S MACY’S MACY’ 3 
MACYS MACY’S. MAOY’S MACY’S MACY’S 


The Parisian Flower Go, 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all 
“THE LATEST NOVELTIES” 


es Rich FRENCH. FLOwssS, 5 BRIDAL SETS. and 


OSTRICH. and FEATH 
FiO GARNITURES for 2 and EVEN: 
COSTUMES. 









TO ORDER. 


VA ASP, ip RASE RS FL WITH TROPI 
Luar PERFUMED BOUQUETS. 


A SPECIALTY. 
To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal Discount. ° 


The Parisian Flower Coinpany, 


RUE DE CLERY, PARIS; 
28 A FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Four doors west of University Place, New ¥Yoris. 


l, LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
_ BROOK’sS 


PRIZE MEDAL 











ape 








Feather Trimmings, 
FRINCES, 


Titan and Mohair Braids, 
Ribbons, Velvets, and Ties. 


Large never ann at Attractive 
Prices. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 Broadway, New Tonk, 
Mail Orders Promptly Executed, 


H.O Neill&Co., 


827 and 829 Sixth Avenue and 103 
West Twentieth Street, 


WILL OFFER 0 
EMORY. he NOVEMBER {Sth, 


THEIR IMMENSE. STOCK 


MILLINERY GOODS 
AND SILK G00DS, 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
TRIMMED HATS. 


ENGLISH ROUND HATS AND DORNUTD. 
Trimmed Hats, #7 50; reduced to $5 00 





9 00; 6 
“ Ig 00; “ oe 9 50 
hf “ 15 00; — “ PR @o 
“7 “. 2 00; “ “ Bb @o 
FELT HATS. 


Wilt offer on MONDAY, November 15h, 
= dozen best quality Welt t Hats, 0e.; 21.10. 
1,000 dozen of the tinest quality of Belt Hats, in al. 
the newest shapes and shades. Price 
IN BLACK, DRAB, GREEN, PRUNE, S aROWN and 


BARGAINS IN 


wa DASH RIBBONS. 


a 90c., warranted all silk; ail 
PR 


j-inch nee all stik, hi} formerly sold for $1.75. 
&inch Roman, all silk, $1.50; formerly sold for $2.50, 


BON NET FI RIBBONS 


eg oe shad 
All silk, 5 1, and He nt Tae. + We., oad 25e. 
WM carto' 


ns, Wools at We. "all silk. 
100 cartons, No. % Binck! tho. ; all silk. 
Soft Silk for Bonnet Trimmi ings. 


50 pleces LI Silk VEL VETS... from 

% pieces Black Silk Velvet, at her worth $2.25. 

100 pieces from $2, $2.25, $2. $3. 

Colored Velvet, from $1. 50, $1. ie #188, $2.24, $2.75, hag 

24, com seal brown, navy b! i@ green. 
prone, and all the ne new shades for fmm trimmings. 

BANKRUPT STOCK 

FLOWERS AND FEA THERS. 


1.00) dozen Birds, at 25e.: worth $1 to 
3.000 dozen Fancy Featliers, at 25c.; Nah TBc. to 


1 
&) dozen Merle Birds, $1.70; worth $6. 


FLOWERS. 


Montures and Roses, in Cardinal and Scarlet. 


LACES, 


Bought at a Great Sacri 
BLACK GUIP 

BLACK THREAD LA 

REAL VALENCIENNES AOE and 


Aino ioe oS value. mets 


ese a 
LE 


DREN GAPS ign 
Largest. and Ri Ri TAL in the 


EMBROIDERIES 
ste 


sie soon tne ra 


KID GLOVES. 


2 ted Ba bean 5, and 6 Buttons in gilshades wie! 


stock of MILLI. 


asi ote om 
H: O'Neill & Co. 


397 and 329 Sixth Ave. and 103 W, 30th &+, 


in ae 

















| 
| 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By BH. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO.. 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ M ‘MARKET. 


COFFEES —The market Feet is q quiet for both tnvoices 
and lines of Rios. Thursday’s tel shows 


egram 3 
bags daily receipts in Rio, h slightly lower. 
Several smal! failures in the trade gause a very close 
inspection of credits, which, tog with the in- 
creasing stringency of the money market, cause a 
oa Bea ail thee naverses: fluences 
nst a ese adverse in: 3 








FISH AND SALUT.—Fish.—At Present prices there 
is but little demand for Nos. 1 and 2Shore Mackerel. 
George’s Bank Cod are in good request. Box Her- 
ring are lower. Bbl. Herringaredull. Salt.—Factory- 
flied is in active demand Suipapes erefirm. Bulkis 
dull and priees favor the 

FOREIGN DRIED FR —In Foreign Dried the 
market for Raisins has beenactive. Ordinary La 
have advanced largely, but me quality is 
that not many are ted. Choice Loose Muscatels 


price. Currants are selling freely at about former 
quotations. 
SUGARS.—There has been a good demand during 
the entire week for all grades of Refined Sugar 
more sonemeny for ‘Bright Golden grades. H 


Sugars, both for home use and export, are in light 

demand and prices are rather easier. See re d 

qe s -Ty ed tor Raw Sugar has ruled 
SYRU With page 


ihe gear batt to what is 
usual at this season —! the ear, for home use 
and export, the market is steady for yrups, 
and more inquiry ts developing for olnnte Syrups, 
in view o* decreased and decreasing production. 
MOLASSES.—New-crop Louisiana Le tapved = now 
coming in freely. Primeto Choice es are 
— on though prices are unsettled and tend dows. 4 
d. | We have nothing new to report in foreign 
The market continues quiet at unchanged 
prices 


EAS.—The market is somewhat depressed by sev- 
eral failures in the trade. Thursday’s sale, however, 
brought fair prices ; TH pens "sealers and _ 
pers are Very care purchases, there is a 
goud distributive demand. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Fiour, etc.—The market during 
the past week has been quite tame, influenced partly 
by bad weather, more by liberal arrivals. Jobbers do 
not purchase freely, evidently expecting the quality 
= the supplies to improve and the a ape 5 to in- 

rease. Much of that arriving is ay } “Feta y Se 
that only an expert can discover 
Yet inspect Fs cannot oq sidebenne: ms 
it must + on as* je 


f sale. 
AUS" Bricks.—We quo’ 
Pale # Hal ai Sooner, $45; in g Island, %; 


Up-river, ; Haverstraw $5.50! 
Fronts, Croton.—Brown, $11@12; Darke “ines, Red, 
$13@14 Philadelpuia, $23@30; Balti $4652. 


Yard prices, delivery included » Saas higher.” Cement. 
—We quote from pier and y: and according to 
brand, as follows: Portland, 4.25 ; 





with all sections and iS aes 
the trade, as arule. Lath.—$1. 
We quote State at 75c. Sand, $1 for * 


mane and $1.25 
do. tor Finishing; 


bbl. for Common 
aa prices, eg, = in- 
. Lumber.— 


—We quote random carg at $ M.; ordered 
cargoes. @24 do.; Green Fioo Ss, 

do., and Dry, d a -» $26 do. dwoods.—W 
guste, wholesale values, 


> ear-l 
alnut’; 0. for 
common do.; for Ash ; $38. 40 do, for White. 
wood; +s: av. pret and ‘or Cherry. 
CATTLE MARKET “ine P tattle received 


at. and 7a 10 cts. for 
bagi ‘Bs. Milch Cows sold ion freely at’ $10a8%3, 
The Calves was limited 





ed. The quotations ranged from 4% to 6 cts. for com- 


mon to wg s Sheep 4 
tra Lambs. esse 

$0,103 beet 
nities Cows, 1,881 Calves, 35,254 Sheep, and 29,689 


cts. The receipts for the week feve been 10, 
sic 

COTTON. —The demand for “ spot” since = last 
has been licht ; but prices are without The 
market, however, at the close was easier. é sales 
com prise 3,804 bales (including 600 to arrive), of which 
2,173 ae taken for export, 1 for spinning, and 
4on speculation. The market for future delivery has 
been mod ome ~ an “advance on ao 


y 
teenth ofacent. The sal 
i sient ‘Middiing- 3.8 Seis 


13 1-32@1M4 1-16 contd—-basio 10 
Taig is 3M “4p 4 13g 13 7. Siitee qo oben b 

4) 34 C or January. - ‘or Februar 
13 15-32@13%e. for t March, ib 11-16@13 25-32c, for April, 


for 
13 Zsa Ls L-lée. for hat, and 14 1-s2@ié 1-16¢. for 


Jun 

HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—The late de- 
cline of & a cent in gold bas oe ens eat de- 
mand from the a Leather.—He Sole is 
dull, but firm. Cro is quiet. 

MisCELLANEOUS 
uncianged in price. Tbe quotations are: for 
Liverpool House Cannel, os; Liverpool Ges do. or 8; 


Newcastie do., $6@$7; 

Steam, $6; Provincial, "HO currency; asp 
vania, W ore and West Vir Gas, $6.75; 
Cumberland Soft and Broad-top, >and An- 
thracite, 5 by the cargo. rugs.—There has 
been a. good business ing the entire week and the 


ieeling generally is steady for most goods. Gunny 
Cloth. _t dia is neglected rices are nominal. 
mestic Bagging there has been quite a large move- 
ment. We notice sale at a alse. Prices are be- 
low the cost of manufac Gusno,—Peravian 
gratings woe LL sit ee gre: 4 
orth ver ing toc A, ual es, 
@$i.0 ; Clover, Se. @ube, nd Salt, Se.@me. Straw is 
acarce and wanted and have again advanced & 
trifie on Long Rye, tor Which we now Se anche we.@$1. 
Bhort do. is ‘welling at T0c.@75c. and Oat at 50c.@65c.— 


cash. 

METALS.—Co; “xe has been fairly active 
at unchanged peices. —S8cotch is in ‘mall 
— and firmly held. 
a pri weak. 


ces are 

ana at steady prices. Tin.—Pig is 
¢ is in fair demand at stead " 

sie Wh WIN ZO ed 


sedeunatehe 
“corner” in Mess Pork and Lard ap) to have 
toned down the . with alimited 
business for future delivery, 
somew firm. 


is 
WOOL.—The Porte is ——_ and a fair business 
was transacted during the week. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ene. ase. y. Pearls nominal We quote - ad bop 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Tow are tn free teceipt and the demand light. Pea 
Beans are d Whi scarce ¥ 
Hane are dul, Waite Kidney aregenrog and ih. 






- 


cidne: g004. prime . 
Kidney, fair to 200d . 
Kidney; 


Beas, Canadian, Kidne ey, fair to 


caxusessesasas & 





sea 


il 
BE 


i= 
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i 
4 
F 



































to prime.. 

e, dairies entire, Re4 L 2 
State, firkins, selected 30 @31 
State, firkins, good med mow -%  @2B 

tate, firkins, fair to « inde UA @2% 
State, half-firkin cube. ame cted.--..... wae3d @35 
State, t firk me a none @32 
State. ha D it to good. ... «ee. 2t @30 
State, half-firkin tubs, poor to fi -B ez 
State, Welsh tu e --30 @31 
State, Welsh tubs, entire dairies... 2 @ 
State, Welsh good to prime. Zi @2 
State, Welsh tu air to good... 3 @27 
State, Welsh tubs, poor to fair. 2 @S 
State, creamery tubs, selected...... «38 @35 

creamery tubs, fair to good.............30 @32 

Fa grades, in : 

iis, State, Fens 35 @— 

ils, State. A ie... 33 

Is, State, dairy, inferior. 27 
ils, , extra 


Batis: s: Western. areamery, fancy.......-- 











ls, Western. creamery, fair to good......31 
‘enpsylvania, s' ore-packed. eovccesoeses 19 @27 
Western, firkins. - B eu 
Western,f rkins, mood. in lines. @n2 
Western, firkins, lines.. 20 


seeseeee s 





5 





, 

¥ 

Western, tubs, poor to fair 

Roll Butter, Tet to prime. 

Roll on an to good... 
CHEESE. e demand for State Factory has been 

oxtzoune oe jient, ht, either from or the home 


large. Som 
held in the city. At the same time it is generally 
thought that alarge stock remains in the interior. 
The unfavorable situation of business n both 
Europe and America, in view of the large holding and 
continued dull +8 of trade, awakens considerable 
- —~ se aeee future. Receipts, 33,648 pkgs. We 
uo 
oan Factory, flat, zood to prime...... 
Weste , flat, ‘fair to good..... 
Western wey al poor to fair... 
Jobbing lots about kc. h her. 
State Factory. September, fancy 
1 to prime 


sccccccccovees O 





Western Factory, flat, fine 
DRIED gaches are drm sages +a more 

Peeled Peaches a 

Ww . 

Apples ies, State, 1875, Sliced... 


te, 187! arte! 
— Bate, ise <a em 










~ N. rin Sit ced, extra choice... 
o N. C., 1875, Sliced, prime..... 


“ hern, 1875, Sliced, fair 
‘en. ee, 1875, Quarters 


4 1875, Ga., Peeled, poor....... @10 
2 Unpeeted, 8. Haives.. han 
inpeeled , Quarters............. : 
. prime....... B @13% 

Ghorries, 187 prime........- @H 
Piums, Is76, b guave . per ib:.....:: @0 
Soutiiern, ad ilccpne Ww @l9 

Seapbestien. 1875, per ID. ..... .e-ce-ees Kod ease @32 
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A SERMON BY MR. MOODY. 
TUESDAY EVENING, Noy. Oru, 18%. 


AT the close of ‘the usual opening exer- 
cises Mr. Moody arose and said: There 
will be a prayer-meeting to-morrow morn- 
ing in the Tabernacle from 8 till 9 o’clock. 
There will be a Bible lecture to-morrow 
afternoon from four till five o’clock in the 
Tabernacle. Preaching here to-morrow at 
half-past seven. The-friends that come to 
the afternoon meeting I don’t expect here 
in the evening. There will be a meeting 
for young men in the Tabernacle, for 
which tickets can be had by applying at 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
That meeting is for young men, and these 
meetings. will be continued every Thurs- 
day and Friday—four meetings a day. 
And we hope the young men won’t come 
out here and then go down to the Taberna- 
cle too. We want to reach another 
audience entirely, and those who. get 
tickets will please all come tothis meeting, 
and make room for those who want to 
come to the otber; and if this don’t succeed 
we will have to ticket the meetings. We 
want to get hold of the people who are not 
inthe habtof attending church. There 
will bea prayer-meeting for women to- 
morrow morning, after the nine-o’clock 
meeting, From eight till nine o’clock is 
the regular prayer-meeting, and after that 
there will be a meeting for women from 
nine till ten o’clock, conducted by the 
women. 

Now let us all rise and sing the 130th 
bymn: 

“In the Christian’s home in glory 
There remains a land of rest.” 
The entire congregation arose and joined 
in the hymn. 

At its close Mr. Moody sprang to his 
feet, and with his customary abruptness 
opened his remarks by saying: I want to 
talk this evening about Heaven. I was 
going to meeting a little while ago, and a 
friend said to me, on our way down: 
“What are you going to talk about to- 
bight?” I told him I thought I should 
tulk about Heaven. And I noticed there 
was ascowl on his foretead; and I sald: 
‘‘What makes you look in that way?” 
‘*Well,” said he, ‘‘I thought you was 
going to give us something tangible, some- 
thing practical. I think Heaven is alla 
speculation; all a myth. It will be time 
enough to talk about Heaven and what 
it’s like when we get there.” And I find 
that there is a great many people that 
believe that, and they never think much 
about Heaven. I believe if we talked 
more about it and read more about it this 
world wouldn’t be so dull to us; it would 
be better for us. 

Now we rend in Paul’s second epistle to 
Timothy, third chapter and sixteenth 
verse: *‘ All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God and 1s profitable.” Not apart; 
but all of it is profitable. And I believe 
the reason so many of us know so liitle 
about it is, we don’t believe the Word of 
God is given to us for profit. The reason 
is, we don’t have much of the Word of 
God rigbt in our hearts. Now, if God 
didn’t want us to know anything about 
Heaven there wouldn't beso much about 
it in the Scripture. I believe it is put 
there to beguile us away from this dark 
world. But I find a great many people 
who believe it isall myth. A man told 
we, the other day, that all he expected of 
Heaven wus on thisearth. He didn’t want 
any more Heaven, better than be had here. 
Well, it's a queer Heaven, if a man takes 
heed of the broken hearts and the thou- 
sands that are perishing, the thousands 
that are mourving over the afflictions 
they are passing through. I find this 
Book tells a different story. It tells us 
there is a Heaven and that it is located—a 
real place. ’Tain’t just a myth; but it’s a 
realhome. Christ says: ‘‘l go to prepare 
mansions for you. I go to prepare a place 
for you; and if I go to prepare a place for 
you I will come again.” Now, if he has 
gone to prepare mansions for us, we can’t 
hear too much about it, nor about that 
state. If weonly spend a few days here— 
as you may say, an inch of time hcre—and 
then eternal ages in another world, we 
certainly can’t bear too much about that 
place where we are going; for I suppose 
there is no one in this Rink but that really 
means to make Heaven their home. Maybe 
you haven’t started yet; and, if not, I hope 
ay will start to-night. I hope there will 

something said to-night that will lead 


vit) hearts and direct you to that better 
world, 

Now, when I was in England, a great 
many people wanted to come to this 
country, and they wanted to hear all about 
it~all about the climate, its institutions, 
its people—and wanted to hear what par, 
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of the country was best for them to 
emigrate to, And they couldn't hear -too 
much about it. They would sit and drink 
it in, if 1 would talk about it, for hours; 
because they expected to come to this 
country and were interested in it and 
wanted to know all about it. Now they 
come here and spend a short time, and 
they are gone away forever. Now you and 
l are going to emigrate, by and by, from 
this world to another; and it seems to me 
it is the hight of madness for us to rush 6n 
without inquiring anything about it. It is 
said to us that there is a Heaven anda 
Hell. If 1 read my Bible correctly, there 
are two highways through the world and 
there ure two endiugs, There is one that 
is dark and wretched and miserable, and 
there is one which is hight and glorious, 
One is bright and beautiful, and when 
leaving the world by it we shall go with a 
shout of victory on our lips; buat the other 
is dark and miserable, and we leave that 
with a shout of mercy, coming too late, 
when the outer doors are shut forever. 

Now some men tell us it don’t make any 
difference how a man lives; it will be all 
right when he comes to die. This Book 
don’t teach anything of that kind. There 
is no place for the wicked in Heaven. 

Now I want to find out about Heaven. 
If you will look in Deuteronomy, 26th 
chapter and 15th verse: ‘‘Look down 
from thy holy habitation, from Heaven, 
and bless thy holy people, Israel, and the 
laud which thou hast given us, as thou 
swarest unto our fathers, a land that flow- 
eth with milk and honey.” Now tbe 
reason that I read that verse is, when I 
was first converted, in Boston,. one of those 
Boston infidels got hold of me and wanted 
toknow why | directed my prayer up- 
ward? Hesaid Heaven was no more up 
there than down here. God didn’t have 
any location, and it was all a superstition 
for me to direct my prayer upward. ‘The 
next time I went to pray I was a little puz- 
zied. I didn’t understand the word God 
very well then, und wasn’t very well ac- 
quainted with my Bible; but after I got a 
little belter acquainted with it and come 
to understand it I found the Word of God 
teaches that Heayenis above. Heaven is 
up there. Christ says: ‘‘ And Nicodemus 
came down from Heaven, and other apos- 
tles saw him come from the cloud; and 
then be went back on high.” Yes; he 
wentup. And so when we come to pray 
we are taught in the Scriptures to direct 
gar pmeues upward. In the 8th chapter of 
ist Kings, 30th verse, let me read: ‘‘ And 
bearken thou to the supplication of thy 
servant, and of thy people, Israel, when 
they shall pray toward this place; and 
hear thou in Heaven, thy dwelling place. 
And when thou hearest, forgive.” “ Hear 
thou in Heaven, thy dwelling place.” God 
has a dwelling place. ‘God is a person. 
God has a mansion. God bas a home, and 
itisreal. It is as real as any city we have 
in this republic. Itis as real as any king- 
dom on the face of the earth. Anda good 
deal more so; because these kingdoms shall 
all fade and pass away, but his throne 
shall never be moved. ‘There He is, high 
above this earth. Then in the 2nd Chron- 
icles, 7th chapter and 14th verse: ‘‘If 
my people, which are called by my 
name, shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their 
wicked ways, then will I hear from 
Heaven, and will forgive their sin, and 
will heal their land.” Now some peo- 
ple have been trying to find how far off 
Heaven is. I don’tknow. I can’t find out 
in Scripture. But one thing I do know—it 
isn’t so far off but that God can hear our 
prayers; it Isn't so far off but God can see 
every tear that falls over a man’s cheek, if 
it is a tear of repentance, There isn’t a 
sigh coming up from one of the least of 
his children but he hears that sigh. He 
can hear us when we pray. And then, 
again, when Christ taught his disciples how 
to pray “ Our Fatber which art "—not upon 
earth; but ‘‘ which art in Heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy name.” And then we read 
of Christ looking up and looking toward 
Heaven. And He looked up. He looked 
toward Heaven. He looked up, for he 
knew where his Father was. Now we have 
got it clearly established in Scripture that 
it is the home of God. God the Father 
dwells there. We know we shall see him 
by and by in that fair world. When we 
shake off this mortal coil we sbali see Him 
who loved us and gave his Son to die for us. 

There was a time when Christ the Son 
seemed more dear to me, nearer to me than 
God the Father; and I could not help it. I 
used to think a great deal more of the sac- 
rifice of Christ the Son than of the Father; 
but since I have been a father, I find it took 
a great deal more love for God to give up 
his only Son than it did for the Son to give 
up himself. Oh! whatlove that was, when. 
God gave up the richest jewel he had to 
come down into this earth to save those 
lost souls. ‘‘God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son.” And that 
God himself gave him to us, and we shall 
see him. 

When men go off énto a strange land 
they are anxious to know who they shall 
see there and what society they sball bave. 
Now we are finding out whose society we 
shall be in when we get. to Heaven. The 
seventh chapter of Acts, 56th verse, says: 





“But he, being full of the Holy Ghost 
looked up steadfastly into Heaven, an 
saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing 


|. On the right hand of God.” I don’t know 


how far it is; but it was not so far but that 
Stephen looked in, and he saw Christ 
standing with God, When he went up he 
took his seat at the right hand of his Father; 
and when he Jooked. down, and saw that 
Stephen was fighting single-handed and 
alone, and saw the first one of a long line 
of martyts that were to come into the 
world, who was willing to lay down his 
life for the Lord Jesus—and when Jesus 
saw him fighting he stood up and gave 
him a warm reception. Yes; Stephen met 
a Warm réception up there. They didn’t 
love him here; but they took him up to 
them and gave him the crown of life. 
Yes; Stephen saw him there at the right 
hand of God. As he said to his disciples: 
“T go away from you because it is expe- 
dient [should goup. If you follow me, I 
shall not forsake you. I will send the 
Comforter.” And now be is thére. And 
that is another great attraction for Heaven. 
Ah! the disciples of Jesus, how they 
long tosee him. How I long to see him 
who loved me and’ gave himself for me. 
That is going to make Heaven very attract- 
ive for us, when we view him face to 
face, see him and look into thut lovely 
face and know it was he who bad honor 
and glory with the Father before the 
world was, and gave it up and came down 
here voluntarily and freely to save poor 
sinners like us, Now it won’t be the 
jasper walls, the pearly gates, the golden 


streets, and the sea of glass that is going to . 


make Heaven so attractive for us; but the 
thought that Jesus will be there. 

I read an account, a short time ago, of a 
little child which was taken away from its 
dying mother, The child didn’t under- 
stand what death was, and it was so young 
it disturbed the mother, and they took it 
away. Well, the child was all the time 
crying to goback tosee its mother. But 
at last the mother died; and they thought 
they would not bring the child back, but 
let her remember her mother as she saw 
her when alive. They buried the mother, 
and afterward brought the child home. 
And when she got bome she ran into the 
sitting-room and cried “Mamma!” But 
her mother wasn’t there. She ran into 
the bed-room and cried ‘‘ Mamma!” 
But sbe wasn’t there. And so into 
one room and another, and ran all through 
the house. And finally she began to weep, 
and she said: “Take me back. I don’t 
want to stay here.” Home had lost all its 
attractions. Motber wasn’tthere. And so 
if we don’t see God the Father and Jesus 
Christ, that won’t be Heaven tous, That 
will be Heaven to those who know him to 
be near him, as we sball be forever in that 
world. And can’t we endure the hard- 
sbips of this world for a few short months 
or years, an inch of time? Shan’t we be 
good soldiers of the Cross when they are 
speaking contemptuously of Christ and 
when he is cast out and rejected by the 
world? God help us to stand and hold 
steadfast. And when death comes, and we 
get sight of Heaven, we will, like Stephen, 
look in, and see Christ standing at the right 
hand of God to give us a warm reception. 

Now we have got God the Father and 
Christ the Sov. We will have their com- 
pany there. Then if you will just turn to 
Matthew, you will find in the 18th chapter 
and 10th verse: ‘* Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones. For I say unto 
you that in Heaven their angels do always 
bebold the face of my Father which isin 
Heaven.” ‘* Their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father which is in Heaven.” 
There they are; they are always there. So 
we shall bave their society. Thank God 
we shall’ be in good society when we get 
there. We will have angels with us, to be 
our companions. They are there in the 
presence of the Father. And not only that, 
but there are those who are sure that every 
one of us has an angel to look after us, 
We will go there with him, then. They 
say an angel is’ sent to watch over every 
child that is born. It may be there isa 
great many angels here in this Rink to- 
night. We know there will be the 
angels of God encamped around about 
him, who love him, You remember 
Elijah saw an army approaching him 
on the’ mountain; and he prayed to 
God, and he saw armies of angels. 
They came down to care for that one child 
of God. Ah! God thinksa great deal of 
us; much more than we think of ourselves. 
And, while we go on days and montbs 
without thinking of him, he is thinking of 
and caring for us. ‘‘Their angels do 
always behold my Fatier’s face.” 

But then there is Samuel; heisthere. I 
read in the 7th chapter of Revelations, 9th 
and 10th verses: “‘ After this I beheld, and 
lo! a great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations and kindred and 
people and tongues, stood before tlhe 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands,” 

A great multitude, that’ no man could 
number; from every nation under Heaven, 


from all nations and all parts of the world. 


They are there gathered around the throne, 
And many of us bave got loved ones there, 
relatives there. Many of us have got 
members of our own families there. Why, 
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4 man told me only a few days ago: “ Well, 
Mr. Moody, I have got six children in 
Heaven dnd six on earth, and Heaven is 
becoming very deat tome. They are gath- 
ering fast there.. My mother is gone, my 
father is gone, and six of my children, and 
I expect to go soon myself.” _Oh! what a 
blessed thought to think they are safe 
whéré they are beyond the Tempter’s 
reach. I visited a cemetery with a friend, 
and as she crossed over the lot—her lot— 
she had five buried there—as she stepped 
on the lot the tears started and came trick- 
ling down her cheek, and she said: ‘ Mr. 
Moody, I always feel rich when I come 
here,.to think that five of my ebildren are 
beyond the Tempter’s reach! They are 
safe with Jesus.” He tells us that to-day 
they are with the Master, who will take 
better cate of them than we could. Ifthe 
are small, he will take care of that little 
child, mother, that you have lost; and 
you shall be with it by and by, if 
you are faithful now, and set yout 
heart’s affections on things’ abové, and 
not on. things down here. When 
I get thinking abotit Heaven and read- 
ing about it, I say: “ What a foolish 
manu I am to have my heart set upon things 
down here! They will fade and pasa 
away.” But there is a City on High that 
is eternal and everlasting. You remember 
Abraham and what God said of that City ? 
Abraham proclaimed himself a pilgrim and 
a stranger then. He didn’t care anything 
about the well-watered plains of Sodom 
then. He had got his eye upon a City that 
was worth ten thousand worlds like this. 
Ob! that God might help us to-night to lift 
our eyes away from this dark world and 
lift us to that city and see the redeemed. 
They have been gathered ever since Abra- 
ham got up to sing the song the angels 
couldn’t join him in. He sang the song 
of redemption. It was asolo. I tell you 
they bad solo-singing in Heaven once. 
Abraham sang alone then. They couldn’t 
join him in the song of redemption. But 
they’ve got a chorus now, and it’s been 
swelling every day and is yet. They have 
been shouting thousands of years: ‘* Worthy 
is the Lamb.” And let us join that thiong. 
We will not be here but a little while; and 
let us go with the song upon our lips: 
“Worthy, worthy is the Lamb.” Yes, 
thank God our own friends are there. 
When David lost his only child, he said: 
“Well, I cannot bring the child back to 
me; but I will go to be with it.” And 
that is the hope we have. We shall be to- 
gether by and by.. Oh! you that have 
your heart on the pleasures of this world, 
may God break that heart to-night and 
bring you to the foot of the Cross, so that 
you may inherit eternal life beyond the 
grave. 

But we have something really more prac- 
tical than our friends there. In the 10th 
chapter of Luke, 20th verse, you will find 
these words: ‘Christ bad chosen his. 
disciples, seventy of them, to go and, 
preach the Gospel. He said: Go into 
the towns and villages and preach the 
Kingdom. Tell them the Kingdom. of, 


.God is near at hand.” And they went 


out, and had marvelous success. Revivals 
broke out. And, by the way, people talk' 
now about not believing in. revivals.’ 
Why, they had revivals in that time. ' 
They went among all these towng, curing 
the sick and casting out devils, and it was 
wonderful to them; and they were so 
elated with their success they didn’t know 
what to do. They vever saw anything like 
it, and after they bad told of their success 
Christ said: ‘‘Notwithstanding, in this 
rejoice not, that the spirits are subject unto 
you; but rather rejoice because your 
names are written in Heaven.” Thank 
God tbat when we are down in this dark 
world we can rejoice that our names are 
written in Heaven. We can know whether 
our names are written thereor not. I don’t 
think we have got to wait until we get 
there to find out whetber they are writien 
there or not. Itis the privilege of every 
child of God in this Rink, after bis name is 
written in the Book of Life, to know it, 
Do you think Christ would have said 
“ gre because your names are writlen 
in Heaven” unlesstbey had the witness 
that their pames were there? If there ig a 
child of God tbat has any doubt of Heaven 

that thinks he hasn’t the witness of bis 
name being written on high, let him not 
rest until he can read his ‘‘title clear to 
mansions in the skies”; until the Spirit bears 
witness with your spirit that your name is 
in the Book of Life. It is the privilege of 
every one to know that their names are 
there. 

There was a friend of mine. comi 
back from England, a year Peteg 
summer, who got on the train at London 
with a number of Americans coming back 
on the same ship and going down to Liver- 
pool on the same train; and they were 
talking about what hotel they would go to 
in Liverpool... And they finally concluded 
to all go to the Northwestern, They arrived 
and went to the hotel, and found it was 
full and had been full for days. And all 
but my friend started off for another hotel. 
As she didn’t go, they asked her if she 
wasn’t going with them. She said: “No, 
I am going to stay here.” “ But you can’t 
stay here. The hotel is full and has been 
full for days.” “Yes; but I have got a 
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room.” ‘“ You got a room? Why, you 
couldn’t get a room. The hotel has been 
full for days. How did you get a room?” 
“Why, I telegraphed on a week ahead.” 
She had secured a room; had sent her 
mame on ahead. And that is what Cbris- 
itians are doing—sccuring a mansion; send- 
‘ing their names ahead, I hope there will 
thousands send up their names; and to- 
bight will the word go up that you want to 
be there, and your names will be written 
down. There is nothing they desire in that 
uapper world go much as to write down the 
mames of sinners in that Book of Life. 
Blot them out of the book of the lost, and 
‘write them in the book of the saved. 

A man said te me, a while ago: “ Mr. 
Moody, I think you make a good deal 
‘about that writing down of names in 
Heaven, I don’t believe a word of it. I 
think you bad better talk about something 
else. Talk about writing down names 
in Heaven! Why, they don’t have any 
books there.” Well, as usual, that brought 
me back to my Bible; and I took my 
concordance and thought I would see if 
there was anything said in the Bible about 
books, because I knew Christ said “ Re- 
joice because thy names are written in 
Heaven,” Well, I fouud in 12th Daniel, 
1st verse, this: ‘‘ And at that time shall 
Michael stand up, the great prince which 
standeth for the children of thy people. 
And there shall be a time of trouble, such 
as never was since there was & nation, even 
to that same time. And at that time thy 
people shall be delivered, every one that 
shall be found written in the book.” Well, 
I said, thank God for that. ['m.glad my 
name is there. Let the hour of tribulation 
come, thank God my name is tbere;eand 
every one whose name is in the book shall 
be delivered. God’s Word has gone cut, and 
if our names are there we sball be deliy- 
ered. 

And then you will find in the 4th chapter 
of the Philippians, 8d verse: ‘‘ And I ene 
tre:t thee also, true yoke-fellow, help those 
women which labored with me in the 
Gospel, with Clement also, and with other 
my fellow-laborers, whose names are in 
the Book of Life.” 

There is Paul sending a greeting to those 
who bad got their names in the Book of 
Life; showing, as I hold it does, very plainly 
that there is such a thing as our having our 
names writien in a Book of Life. And one 
disciple congratulating another that his 
name. is there now—doesv’t that show that 
names are. wrilten there? Now, can 
you say your Damesare therenow? There 
is a man down there [indicating one in the 
audience] that bows his bead and smiles. 
Thank God tbat he can say his name is 
there. Now this is a solemn question. 
When wécome to look at it, everything 
else falls away in compurison to it. There 
is notbing else to compare with it in im- 
portance. It is not for life, but for eternity. 
[ am told that in China the higbest ambi- 
tion of the men is to get their names 
written in the house of Confucius. They 
think it will be better for them after death 
if they bave their names written up there. 
Ah! but I bad rather have it written 
higber—-higher up—in the Book of Life; 
and then we'll know it’s there. Let us 
turn over bere again in Revelation—to the 
18:h chapter of Revelation, 8th verse: “ And 
all that dwell upon the earth shall wor- 
ship him, whose names are not written in 
the Book of Life of the Lamb, slain from 
the foundation of the world,” Those 
whose names are written in the Book of 
Life, they will know the true Shepherd 
and will not be deceived by the impostors; 
but every one whose name is not written 
in tv.e Book of Life shall bow down and 
worship unto the Beast, and God shall 
smite them in his anger. 

Then, almost the last words of Scripture— 
20th chapter of Revelation and the 12th 
verse—L rend: ‘* And I saw the dead; small 
and great, stand before God; and the books 
were opened ; and another book was opened, 
which is the Book of Life. And the dead 

were judged out of those things which 
were writien in the bouks, according to 
their works.” Also the last chapter but 
one and the last verse: ‘‘ And there shall 
in nowise enter into it anything that 
defileth, neitber whatsoever worketh abom.- 
ination or maketh a lie; but they which 
are written in the Lamb’s Book of Life.” 
Ged teaches us plainly that none. sball 
enter into that Eternal City only those 
whose names are written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life. Now let that solemn ques- 
tion come home .to ,each heart here to- 
night, let every one ask it, honestly before 
God: Have we got the evidence within 
that our names are written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life? Because God says, plainly, 
unless they are written there we shall not 
entér into the City. We. will find the 
gate shut and the door of mercy closed 
unless Our names are written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life. And then, if our. names 
are there, I dén’t think we should sit down, 
fold our bands,and rejoice, and let the 
world perish. The disciples didn’t do that, 
They worked day and night; worked to 
get other men’s names written in the Book 
of Life. Ard I hive yet to finda Chris- 
tian w ho js saved that don’t want to have 
other people saved too. It is these people 
who are living on their doubts and all the 





not ready to go to work to try to lead 
others to the Lamb of God. Now let 
every one of us bere be honest with our- 
selves; and, if we are not sure that 
we have got the evidence in our hearts 
that our names are written in the Book 
of Life, let us make up our minds 
we will not rest but we will have it. 
We will not do any work; let business be 
woo pects let everything be laid aside 
until this great question for time and eter- 
nity is settled. My friends, just seek one 
interview with the Lord Jesus. It may be 
you want your names writtea in the Book 
of Life. And then, when we get ours there, 
let us be faithful to our families. Oh! to 
see &@ whole family won to Christ. See the 
fathers’ and mothers’ and children’s names 
all written in that book—it is a glorious 
thing as we ge’ on in life. But to have a 
boy whose name is not there, who is going 
down to death; to know what it is to have 
our names written in the Book of Life, and 
then to bave the names of the children God 
has given us left off—what can be worse? 
There was a mother lay dying-some time 
ago, and she requested her children to be 
brought to her dying bedside. The eldest 
one came in first, and, putting her loving 
bands on bis head, she gave him a mother’s 
parting message. Then came another, and 
then another. To all of them she gave her 
parting message, until the Jast—the seventh 
one, an infant—was brovghtin. She was 
80 young she could not understand the 
message of love; and the mother gave it to 
her husband for her, and then sbe took the 
child to her bosom and kissed it and 
caressed it, unti] her time was almost up, 
Then, turning, she oss **T charge you, sir, 
to bring all these children home with you.” 

And so God charges upon us parents to 
bring our children—to make sure their 
names are writien in the Book of Life. I 
have got two little children; and if I 
should die to-nigi:t I bad a thousand times 
rather know their names were written in 
the Book of Life than to leave them 
millions of money. It is worth more than’ 
all the world to know our children aresafe 
and that their names are written in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life. And then only 
think! We will be gone in a little while. 
lt is but an inch of time; but eternal ages 
roll on in the other world, and the word 
shall be -to us, by and by, ‘*Come up 
hither!” where we shall inherit eternal life 
in mansions not built with hands, eternal 
in the Heavens. Absent from the body, 
present with God, we can say, as the dying 


“soldier who was heard to say, while lying 


on his cot: ‘‘Here! Here!” And some one 
went to bim and asked bim what he want- 
ed. They thought he wanted water or 
something. And he whispered: ‘‘ Hush! 
hush! They are calling the roll in Heavycn, 
and I am answering to my name.” And 
presently the dying soldier whispered, 
again, ‘‘Here! here!” and was gone. That 
roll is being called; and, when you are 
called, to know your name is on the Book 
of Life will be worth more than all the 
bonds and stecks in New York. It willbe 
worth more than all the kingdoms of this 
world to be sure you have got your name 
there. I am told a man of wealth died but 
a few days ago. Death came unexpected- 
ly to him, as it almost always dves; 
and he sent out for his lawyer to 
draw his will. And he went on willing 
away his property; and when he came to 
his wife and child, he said he wanted his 
wife and child to have the home. And the 
litle child didn’t understand what death 
was. She wasstanding near, and she said: 
‘* Papa, have you got a home in that land 
you are going to?” The arrow reached 
that heart; but it was too late. He saw 
his mistake. He had got no home beyond 
the grave. Let me ask you the question 
to-night: Have you got a home beyond the 
grave? lf God should summon one of 
you to-night, have you got a home beyond 
this world? Can you look up and say: 
‘* Heaven is my home, Jesus Christ is my 
Saviour, God is my Father, and the Church 
on earth is my motber?’’ If not, why not 
let the question be settled this evening? 
And if you come, your children will follow. 
I never knew a father acd mother to lead 
the way but their children were anxious to 
follow them. Let a fatber say to-night: 
‘*T want to erect the family altar, and I 
will start it to-night”; and Jet the wife 
second him in his resolution; and let them 
put it into execution; and how long will 
it be before thefr children will be inquiring 
the way to Heaven? If you want your 
children saved, lead the way; and then 
they will follow you. J never speak to 
parents on this subject but I think of two 
men whem I know. One of them is a 
wealthy man, and says he wold give all 
the wealth be hus got if he had his boy 
back here again. He lived-to be seventeen 
years old, when be was brought bome 
in a dying condition. An accident 
overtook him; and the family physician 
was brought for him, and they plead with 
the doctor to bring the boy to before he 
died, And at last he came to a little, and, 
looking around, saw his father, who said: 


‘*My son, do you know that you are 
dying?” ‘No. Is this death that I feel?” 
“Yes, my boy. It is death.” ‘* Well, 


father, won’t you pray for my lost soul ?” 
Ani the father wept, and said he could not 





time looking to themselves, and that are 


pray. Seventeen long years God had given 
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him that boy, and he had never breathed 
his name in prayer once. Then he said to 
his mother: Mother, you pray for me.” 
But she couldn’t pray. And soon after- 
ward he became unconscious again and 
died. That father says that if he could 
go tothat grave and bring the boy back 
again long enough to bring him to Christ 
he would give all his wealth. But it was 
too late! He had gone! Is there such a 
father or motber here to-night? May God 
speak to that heart, if there be one, and 
open your lips, and may you be led to 
God to-night. 

The other man—and what a contrast 
between the two—the other man was an 
elder over in a New York church. He 
came home one day. His child had been 
sick; but he didn’t consider him danger- 
ously ill. His wife was weeping. Said 
he: ‘‘ What is the trouble?” ‘* Why, 
there’s been a great Change in our child 
since morning, and I am afraid he is dying. 
I wish you would go in, and tell meif you 
thind he is.” The father went in, a*! 
placed his hand on his forehead, and ne 
felt the cold damp of death stealing over 
him. And be said: ‘‘My son, do you 
know you are dying?” “No. Am I?” 
“Yes.” ‘ Will die to-day, Father?” 
“Yes, You cannot live until night.” 
And a smile crossed the boy’s face, and he 
said: “Well, then, I will be with Jesus 
to-night; won’t I, Father?” “Yes, my 
boy, you will be with the Saviour.” And 
the father turned his head to hide the 
tears. But the boy saw them, and he said: 
‘*Father, don’t you weep forme. When I 
get to Heaven, I will go right straight to 
Jesus, and I will tell him ever since I can 
remember you have tried tolead me to him.” 
Oh! thank God for such a testimony as 
that. If my little boy should be taken from 
me, I should wish for bim togo on high and 
tell the Saviour Ihad been trying to lead 
him to Christ. I had rather have that said 
above my grave—I had rather my children 
should drop a tear over my grave and say: 
‘*Father cared more for our souls than for 
anything else. He always tried to lead us to 
the Saviour ’—yes, I] had rather have them 
say that tban to have a monument of pure 
gold clear from earth to Heaven over my 
dead body. 

Yes, it is a thousand times better to have 
our names in the Book of Life, and bave 
our children with us, than to leave them in 
the world rich, without God and without 
Christ. Let us to-night fasten our hearts 
and minds upon this one thing—that our 
names must be wrilten in the Lamb’s Book 
of Life; and God will write them there it 
we want them. 

Let us pray. 


Young and Ol. 


MY KITTIE, 


BY F. HAMILTON, 








PartTLy black an’ partly white, 
Sleep, in ’e daytime, wake at night; 
Catchin’ rats—oh ! what a whopper! 
Dat’s my Kittie, Mrs. Hopper. 


Goes so soft all frew ’e house— 

She’s a watchin’ for a mouse! 

See hereyes! My! don’t dey shine? 
Guess she sees one—now’s’e time! 


Dare! She’s got ’im by ’is bead! 
Oh! you Kittie! Is he dead ? 
Look out, Kit., he’ll get away! 
Now she’s goin’ to have a play. 


Poor ’ittle mousie, see ’im run! 
Kittie tinks dat’s awful fun— 

It’s better dan a spool to roll. 

Oh! my! He’s got into his hole! 


Now you’re sorry, ain’t you, Kittie, 
Dat your mouse got ’way so pretty ? 
Pooh ! she don’t care a copper. 
Dat’s my Kittie, Mrs. Hopper. 





THE OLD SEXTON’S LUCKY 
THOUGHT. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 








Dotuiy Hackett, who lived with her 
parents in the pretty town of Bellmead, 
was one of the dearest little children you 
ever saw—as pretty as a pink, and every 
one in town knew her and loved her. She 
was a very sociable little body, and felt it 
a duty as well as a pleasure to visit her 
neighbors at least once a day; and, though 
she was only three years old, she would sit 
down in the most old-feshioned way und 
gossip as busily as one of her older sisters 
might. 

After sitting some time in one neighbor's 
house, chatting away busily about this and 
that, telling al] the news she had gathered 
and getting what othegnews she could, she 
would say: 

‘* Well, you must ’scuse me, [ve dot to 
do and see Mrs. Brown, ’cause I hasn’t seen 





Then she would.go to. some other house 
and do the same thing. Sometimes she 
would tell things that the neighbors did 
not want to bave known; but she was so 
“eunning,” every one said, that they for- 
gave it. They all said she was ‘‘a little 
dear,” and she went reund from place to 
place like a butterfly. 

She was, in fact, a little busybody, with 
a finger in every body’s mess, and often 
she would be gone frem home half a day 
at a time, on her visits, without causing 
alarm. She was such a grave and prudent 
litle thing that her parents had no cause 
for fear; and when gone the longest sh® 
would come home and tell them every 

place she had visited and all that she had 
said, heard, or suspected, It had rained 
one summer morning, and she could not 
make her usual calls till the afternoon; and 
then she left her home, from which 
moment she was missing. About the time 
that she should have returned her mother 
went to the door, but could see nothing of 
her. Then she went to the nearest neigh- 
bor’s, to see if she was there; but the 
neighbor had not seen her. She felt a little 
uneasy, and when an hour had passed, and 
little Dolly had not come, her sisters were 
sent all over the place to find her; but 
could not. Then there was a rallying of 
everybody to find the little wanderer. 
There had been for a month a band of 
gypsies on the outside of Bellmead, and 
they had left their camp that very »fter- 
noon, going away very hastily; and the 
people were efraid that the gypsies bad 
stolen the little pet. They searched the 
woods, dragged the lakes, look:d into 
wells, and went into all sorts of places; but 
could find no trace of the child. When it 
became dark, they tied a lantern to the 
neck of a big dog, and he ran here and 
there, so that if she saw the light she might 
cry out; but they beard no cry from her. 
Then they went shouting through the 
woods, for the purpose of letting ber know 
they were near; but there was no reply. 

Then they knew the gypsies had got her, 
and people went off on horselack in 
several directions to try to overtake them. 
But they returned without finding them, 
and everybody was very sad to think that 
they might not see their dear little neizh- 
bor any more, while her parents and sisters 
were almost crazy with their grief. There 
never was amore afflicted town, and every. 
body sat up to talk the matter over and 
prepare for a new search in the morning. 

Old Mr. Clapper, the sexton, who had 
rung the village bell for church for more 
than thirty years, had been very busy in 
the search, for the little girl was a great 
favorite of his. He had tied the lantern to 
the dog’s neck, which was a bright idea, 
and had made himself very tired. It was 
with a sad heart he took his way home, 
about midnight, recalling in bis mind what 
a lovely little fairy Dolly was, and almost 
crying as he moved along. 

His wife met him ‘with a very mournful 
face, and, after talking the matter over for 
alittle while, they prepared to retire. A 
moment after the old sexton had lain down 
he started suddenly up on his elbow. 

‘* What's the matter?” asked Mrs. Clap- 
per. 

“Nothing,” he replied. But after a 
moment he leaped out of bed and began 
hastily to dress himself, making all sorts of 
ridiculous mistakes, by getting bis clothes 
on hind part before and acting as if he 
were crazy. 

‘* What is the matter?” his wife repeated. 

‘© Nothing,” he replied again. ‘I’ve got 
to go down to the church, I—I—I have 
forgot something.” 

As soon as he was dressed he lighted bis 
lantern and started out of the door as fast 
as becouldrun. Heran all the way to the 
chureh; which, however, was only a short 
distance, and, without stopping to breathe, 
he unlocked the door and went in. He 
moved up one aisle and down the other, 
swinging his lantern, which made great 
shadows on the ceiling and walls, till & 
last he cameto a big, comfortable pew, and 
there he saw, all rolled up in a heap on the 
cushioned seat, little Dolly, sleeping as 
sweetly as if she were in ber own bed. The 
good old man’s heart almost rose up into 
his throat as be saw the sight; and this 
explained the secret of his queer conduct. 








her since yesterday.” 


As he laid his head on his pillow he remem- 
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bered that the choir had been rehearsing in ( 


the church that very afternoon, aud he 
thought: “What if the little’ girl had 
wandered in there and got shut in!” Full 
of this thought, no wonder he acted ‘as he 
did, 

Without waking her, he rushed for the 
bell-rope, and the sound of the bell called 
out everybody in Bellmead, who went to 
the church to learn what was the matter. 
Mr. Hackett, Deliy’s father, came first; and 
all- the sexton: said to him, as he pulled 
away, was: “Look in Deacon Smith’s 
pew!” 

Then such a time as they had and such 
rejoicing. Why, Fourth of July was 
nothing compared to it. The little girl 
was taken up, sleeping as she was, and 
carried home in ber father’s arms, with the 
whole town following after; and when 
they arrived the old minister, who was 


among them, knelt down and thanked 
God. 





THE RABBIT, THE WOLF, AND 
THE KEG OF BUTTER. 


A NEGRO LEGEND. 





BY MRS. A. M. CHRISTENSEN. 


ONE day Rabbit say to Wolf, tell um: 
“Br. Wolf, you an’ me is got a heapo’ ole 
gran’-parent aint no use ter nobawdy, an’ I 
tell you what let’s do wid um. Let’s catch 
dem all, tuk dem-to town some dese mawn- 
in’,'an’ sell dem for one kag o’ butter. 
Bittle so dry dis year, pears we want some- 
ting for put on um.” 

Wolf ’gree to dat, an’ so one mawnin’ 
dey catch all dem ole gran’-daddy (run 
dem down through de fiel’ tel dey done 
catch all), an’ tie dem to de cart for carry 
dem to town. 

Now Wolf tie all he aX relation to de 
front ob de cart wid strong tar rope; but 
Rabbit tie him down to de back ob de cart 
wid some leetle triflin’ cotton yarn. Well, 
dey start off, an’, as dey gwine long, pretty 
goon dey yeardy Cr-r-r-ack! De ole yarn 
pop! Rabbitsay: “Oh! oh! Br. Wolf, my 
old gran’-uncle git ’way. Wha’ we gwine 
do? Wolf say: ‘’E is? Well, I specs 
we hab for goneon lef? um. Ireckon we 
is got nuff widout um.” 

So dey gone on one leetle piece furder, 
when Cr-r-r-ack! De yarn done pop gen. 
Rabbit say: ‘‘Br. Wolf, eh-eh! I can’t 
see how ’e happen; but my ole gran’-aunt 
done git way an’ run in de woods.” Wolf 
say: “Br. Rabbit, I got’e for dribe, an’ you 
mus’ look after dem. We can’t le’ dem git 
*way so.” 

But when dey gone little furder de 
string go Crer-r-ack! Pop nodder time. 
Rebbit say: “‘Hi! how dis? My ole gran’- 
daddy gone for true.” Wolf say: “Br. 
Rabbit, I dun’ wan’ none o’ you fool now. 
Mus’ be you tie dem too loose. Ef dey-all 
git’way, how we gwine git money for bny 
dat butter kag?” Rabbit say: “ Well, Br. 
Wolf, I gwine tie dem tighter.” 

But, ’stead ob tighten de string, ’e loose 
um, so dat befo’ long it go Cr-r-r-ack! 
yet nodder time. Rabbit say: “I ’clare 
for it, Br. Wolf, what you spose ail dis 
string ? Here’s my ole gran’-mammy done 
git loose, spite’ome.” Wolf bex. ’E say: 
‘‘Br. Rabbit, you too scheme. Now wha’ 
you da do? Dis cart aint gwine no farder 
‘less you kin ’sp!ain dis ting.” 

Rabbit say: ‘‘Eh-eh! I can’t help it. 
Ain’t no use for try an’ catch dem now; 
dey gone .too far in de swamp. [I tell you, 
Br. Wolf. Lets we go on an’ sell you gran’- 
parent to-day, an’ some odder time we kin 
tek mine along.” 

Wolf say: ‘‘ Yes, datso,” So om gone 
on, sell all Wolf old relation; an’ buy de 
kag o’ butter. 

As dey gwine home, Rabbit say ; “ Br. 
Wolf, we ain’t got no call for eat all dis 
butter to one time: Lets we bury um in 
de yeart’ [earth]; den we kin gone for um 
as fars’ as we want um.” 

So dey bury de butter in one safe place 

an’ gone lef’ um dere. 
* Nex’ day, when dey was workin’ in de 
fie’, Rabbit drops ’e hoe an’ say: ‘‘Oh- 
oh!” Wolf da arx um wha’ de matter. 
Rabbit tell um: “One boy jus’ come for 
tell me my sister hab a baby, an’ mus’ 
come to him house.” §$o ’e gone, an’ ’e 
gone straight to de place where de butter: 
bury, an’’e tuk outa good bit, carry um 
home to him house, an’ hide um. 


THE 


“‘All right! My sister baba baby, an’’e 
workin’, Rabbit drop ’e hoe, sey. ‘ Eh- 
‘eb! Tjus*got word my bradder wife hab 
a baby. ” So ’e gone gen to de butter-kag 
carey home some mo’, When’e conie back, 
’esay: ‘All right, Br. Wolf. My brudder 
wife hab chile sure nuff, an’ ’e name ‘Two 
Time.” 

Well it went on so. Whenebber Rabbit 
an’ Wolf gone bofe togedder to eat de 
butter, Rabbit say: “Br. Wolf, ’pear like 
dis butter gwine off mighty fars’, enty ?” 
An’ whenebber Rabbit kin mek chance, ’e 
gone tief de butter an’ carry um home; tel 
at lars’ ’’e done tek all an’ scrape out de 
kag. 

Den nex’ time Wolf and Rabbit all two 
went togedder, an’ fin’ de kag empty—clean 
out. Wolf ’stonish. But Rabbit say: “Br. 
Wolf, I b’lieve you done tek dis butter!” 
Wolf say: ‘‘’Eain’t! ’Tis youself. Enty 
you shum how de butter ben gwine off 
ebry day?’ An’ Rabbit say: “ Enty I ben 
tell you bout dis same ting ebry time we 
ben to dat butter-kag? But I is willin’ for 
proveum. Bof ob us mus’ lay down in de 
sun; and whichebher one de grease da come 
out, show in ’e face, it da him done tek de 
butter.” 

Well, Wolf ’gree to dat, an’ dey all two 
gone lie down in -de sun; an’ presently 
Wolf gone to sleep. But Rabbit ain’t 
sleep. ’E hab fetch some leetle butter wid 
um, an’ when ’e see Wolf sleep soun’ ’e 
smear up all Wolf face wid de butter. 

Den ’e shake um, say: “Br. Wolf, 
wake up! wake up! Ain’t you see how 
you face all grease up? Now ain’t you tief 
dat butter?” 

Wolf put ’e han’ up to ’e » face, an’ when 
’e see ’e han’ all grease up ’e feel’e face all 
ober, gen look at ’e han’, den ’e say: **Eb- 
eh! Sure nuff I tief um. Mus’ be!” 





Selections. 
THE GRAVE’S VOICES. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN.] 








SunK as in dreams, and lost in anxious 
thought, 
My footsteps brought me to this lonely spot. 
To whom belongs the field ? this flowery bed? 
“ The dead.’ 


Enter thou in, my soul; 
fear? 
Nought but sweet buds and flowers are bloom- 
ing here. 
Whence comes the essence for these sweet 
perfumes? 
“From tombs.” 


why should’st thou 


See here,O man! where all thy paths must 
end, 

However varied be the way they wend. 

Listen! the dead leaves speak ; aye, hear thou 


must: 
“To dust.’’ 


Where are the careless hearts that on the earth 
Trembled in pain or beat so high in mirtb ? 
Those in whose breasts the flame of batred 
smoldered ? 
“ Moldered.” 


Where are the mighty who take life by storm ? 
Who e’en to Heaven’s hights wild wishes 
form? 
What croak the ravens on yon moss-grown 
wall? 
‘Buried all.” 
Where are the dear ones in Death’s cold sleep 


g 
To whom Love swore a memory undying ? 


What wail yon cypress trees? Oh! hear’st 
thou not ? ‘ 
“ Forgot.’? 
To see these dear ones passed, did no eye 


crave ? 
May no wild longing pierce beyond the grave? 
The fir-trees shake their weird heads, one by 
one: 
‘*None, none.”’ 


The evening wind amid the trees-is sizhing, 
Fettered in dreams my saddened seul is lying ; 
The twilight falls, the red glow paleth last— 
‘6>'Cis past.” 





_ OUR EOPE FOR THE FUTURE, 





Wirs the feeling that there must be a 
higher tone of character in case our polli- 
tics are to be redeemed from their degrada- 
tion must, be united the removal of those 
demoralizing influences. growing out of the 
war, of which we have already. spoken at 
length. When the time will come for this 
reform is still uncertain. Such is the want 
of uprightness at present in making pledges 
that we can put no full confidence, either 
in the party heretofore dominant oF in that 
which expects soon to be dominant, that 
opinions or platforms or declarations of 
Congress and of law in regard to specie 

ayments will be respected. But a time 

or this must come, we know, first or last. 





When that time comes and when the race 


“Den ’e gone back to de ficl’, tell Wolf: 


name ‘ Jug’, Biggio. *” Nodder day, ag deg. 
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po aan gp shall bé™ settled much “of* our” 


ground of. fear for the future will be 

removed, ‘The question then remaining— 
which. cannot be settled now with entire 
certainty, because we cannot accurately 
separate temporary political evils from 
ermanent ones—is no less a one than this: 
s there such a poison in the political system 


that there is no cure for it? Must the 


Union, made less than a hundred years ago, 
go to pieces or run into adegenerate form 
of polity within the next hundred years? 
The question depends upon the general 
good sense and uprightness of the people, 
whether, if evils arise that can be removed, 
they will remove them, or, if those evils 
are owing to some radical cause, they will 
be ready for a radical cure. Allourfuture, 
then, hangs on the strength of the moral 
and religious causes at work or that can be 
used for the elevation of the American 
character. —PRESIDENT WOOLSEY, in Har- 
per’s Magazine, 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. 











I — take every 0 rtunity to 
recommend ond: gre Lt 


ise your in- 
feraments. 


KELLOGG. For the last six years Pay ur Pianos 
have been my oon or the Con- 
cert-roon¥ and my own house. 


LUCCA. Your Uprights re extraordinary 
instraments and deserve their 


great success, 


Ihave used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over al. 


PATTI. 


STRAUSS. Your Pianos astonish me. I have 


never yet seen any Pianos which 


WEALIL your Pi- 


yours. 

@ Parepa called 
ano the finest in the United 
that opin- 


Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 
WARERCOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N. Y. 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


PATENT GRAND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


ETHING ENTIRELY 
Sheneencnlll by best judges es superior 1 vo all others. 
Also every vari 


GRAND.AND SQUARE. PIANOS. 


Bpceped by. Pe a Higher as Musical Authorities 


Liszt haaitpil, haves. eT ABT, SARO,PAULUS 
484 Washington St., Boston; f 
20 East 14th Street, New York; 
927 Chestnut St., a Cor. Adams and State Sts. ee 
rong 


‘0. 





(3 Send for Diustratea € Catalogue, free. Agents 
wanted in every large city and town. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough ahd red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut = wet: ———— the leather. 


No padre yupose | patter Beware 


of imitations an —. euerrtean 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


TAXIDERM ST's MANUAL, 


iving full Skinning, 
Mounting and Preserving Birds, Animais, 
deeirn a 
ddress 
8. H.. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middlebo 


Habit Cured. 











Cored athome ; no pablcity. By Dr. F. B. MARSH’s 


Specialty. Term oderate. Time short. Over 400 
testimonials like the.  Soltowing : 
“I thank God that I haye never taken a dose of 


morphine since I A your treatment. Iam com- 
bye th cured, . chanke to you, sir, sed | to hell Beecial 
Spectaty and on is yn in a nu 
ont A : 1d = warn 1 mt apna 
an ‘a EBORAH 
A. “Srkin, Clarksfeld, Ohio.” wma 
Enclose two stamps for ete Address 


DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Quineys Mich. 


FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES. ETC. 


SANFORD'S fSewoteuiere: HEATER, 


Magen petusiie improvements, pe now claim te 
hout an equal for. pewer, economy, conve- 
nience, durability and style, ? . 


STAG’S HEAD i*“GveN""s RANGE, 
wih gauiinegs ing ‘upper. 00 — neck, or attach- 
and best furnished in the market. See it and admire, 
as all do, es iy those who use it, 


SWEET HOME PORTABLE RANGE, 


with or witho 


Benga Light ‘bu ul minated Base- 
rah Meters uoted ae Ke 


SANFORD'S ms, MAMTA HEATERS 
THE NATIONAL STOVE. WORKS, 











239 and 241 Water St. New York. 
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COLOSSHUM, 


REMODELED, 


Broadway and Thirty-Atth street, New York. 


NEW ATTRACTIONS AND, NEW F MARAQEMENT. i 


Recently arrived, per steamer “ 


weer Pageant t produced by fy 


artists for a year and coy- 
feet of ty 


THE SIEGE OF 
THE SIEGE OF TT 
8 noble and impressive siueten | ot protorta art. 
Thousands have alveady ita marvel of 
realistic grandeur and an uneq' at feast ‘of vision. 
The extensive and attractive: promenades and 
of the Colosseum are open from 10 A. M. to 10 P. Mu, 
daily, a the exhibitions are continuous. 
BE THE SIEGE OF PAR a 'Y DAY. 
se THD SIEGE OF PA NIGHT, 
Admission to Colosseum, 50 rear No ™ extras.” 
. 8.—Bring opera or field glasses, Minute exam- 
ination improves the picture. 


CATARRH! 


7 Acute, Chronie and Uicerntive, 
Instantly relicved and per- 
manently cured by 
SANFORD’S RADIOAL OURE. 

A Local and Constitutional Remedy. ‘ 
Local, because it is applied directly to the nasal 








passages db pasion, instantly relieving, soothin 
ealing ee drying up the discharge. Constitution: a 
because 0 taken internally, thus acting on the 


blood, the * lk. and the kidneys, purifying, inviganat. 
ng and serteining the system against the ravages of 
he disease. It is the greatest medical triumph of the 
day. “I would wey have given one hundred 
dollars for the relief the first dose afforded me.—R. 4, 

‘ale, Boston.” Sold by all Druggists. Price, $i: Sent, 
pre aid, to ony. Pt art "of the United States for ss, 
KS & POTTER, Boston, Mass., General Agents. 


EEE 








Reporter Gook Stove. 


UBY & TDEARL 


Surface Burning 


Self.Feeding 
FURNACES. 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers, iroy, N- ¥- 
6R4NCE HOUSES—Now York, Cleveland and Chicago. 


GOTHIC 


FURNACE, 


FOR WARMING wa a colon 
D HOOSEsS. 


Uses Wood or ont, Economical, a Power- 
ful, “Tree from Gas. Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. ™. LESLEY, 
226 West 23d St., N. Y. 
A Liberal Discount for Churches. 


BOYNTON’S FURNACES, 


For HEATING PUBLIC BUILDINGS, DWELLINGS, 
and ScHOOLS. The only Furnaces made without 
joints: are gas-tight. powerful, durable, and economical. 


Boynton’s 1875 Baltimore Fire-place 
Heater 


has sreatet power and brillianey than any Heater 
ever so 
Elevated Oven Hot Closet 
RANGE. 


Our Favorite { 


Elevated Oyen Heating and — 
Standard { RSNGS, for heating upper rooms, = 


Princess { Flat-top RANGE. 
New Cabinet { Portable Hot Closet paves, 








Are specially adapted for family use; endid 
workers; give perfect satis pation. Also Heating, 
Cooking, and Laundry STOVES in great varietion, 

manufactured and sold by 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON &CO., 


234 Water Street, New York. 
Send for Circulars. 





PERRY & CO., 


CHICAGO & NEW-YORK. 


MANUFACTURE THE 


CUNARD COOK, 
BELMONT RANGE, 


ALBANY, 


i olan .w ls DIIPNTD 
ARGAND BASE DUDA 2 ini bv, 
AND NINETY-THREE OTHER VARIETIE 


e «tT eee. 
F TOVE * 


RNACE 
WHICH 


TWENTY-NINE ARE NEW IN 1875 


SEND FO AMF 





Be Sure to Send 


for Circulars betore you buy either 


FURNACES, 


Fire-Place Heaters, Range, or Stove. 
BURTIS & GRAFF, Mannufecturrrs. 
~ 337 WATER 8T., N.Y. 




































Iusurauce. 
INSURANCE NOTES. 


—The Boston Commercial Bulletin says: 
‘*The large proportion of the New York 
companies have forthe past two years, 
through the channels of the underground 
business, written an enormous amount of 
Boston risks, without contributing one 
mill as taxes and occasionally dodging the 
settlement of the losses, as we have from 
time to time particularized. The advan- 
tages that suits brought in New York 
State by non-residents on contract per- 
formed out of the state’s limits are such an 
inexplicable source of delays and costs that 
the assured is finally brougbt to the 
acceptance of any pittance to discharge 
the claim, These points have enabled 
* these companies, numbering nearly eighty, 
to pick up our Boston risks at all sorts of 
rates; but, now that the local board has 
organized a system by which business Men 
can feel certain that the lowest possible 
rates are to be had bere, and in addition 
with sound insurance and frank adjust- 
ments, this horde of undercutters, in 
losing their renewals, have sent up a wail 
on the suicidal nature of Boston's rates 
which the daily press of that city find 
pecuniarily advantageous to re-echo.” 


—The steamship ‘* Pacific,” whose loss, 
with all but one of her passengers and 
crew, was reported last week, was a wood- 
en side-wheel steamer, about 900 tons, built 
in 1851, by W. P. Brown, of New York. 
She was nearly rebuilt here by the Pacific 
Mail Company two years ago. She was 
decked and surveyed the trip before last, 
and a certificate issued of A2. Her value 
was about $100,000, and her cargo con- 
sisted of hops and ogts, worth about 
$25,000. The insurance on the ship was 

7,500, divided nearly equal among the 
Firemen’s Fand, Union, State Investment, 
Commercial, Swiss Lloyds, and New Or- 
leans Mutual Companies. The “ Pacific” 
is a fatal name. No less tban four ships, 
three of them steamers, with that name, 
have been lost within a few years. 


—The late. John A. Boppe, of Newark, 
N. J., at one time held a large amount of 
policies of insurance upon his Iffe, but, 
owing to business adversities, was com- 
pelled to assign some to other persons and 
allow some to lapse. _ Among the latter was 
one for $20,000 in a Massachusetts com- 
pany, and on which three payments were 
made in 1878. By the non-forfeiting law 
of Massachusetts itis kept alive for four 
years after the last payment, and the result 
is that Mrs. Boppe will receive the $20,- 
000, less three years’ premium, or about 
$18,000 net. 


—The position of surveyor of the 
Howard Insurance Company, left vacant 
some mooths since by the death of Mr. 
Peter X. Cornwell, has been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. John H. Forman. The 
selection, says Zhe Hvening Mail, is alike 
creditable tu the sagacity of the Howard's 
officers and to the gentleman whose ability 
has been so signally recognized. The 
anaual election for directors of the How- 
ard is to be held on Monday, December 
6th, at the office of the company. 


—The Prince of Wales has carried with 
bimi to India eight fire-engines, as presents 
to the native princes whom he expects to 
visit. The Prince of Wales: will be as 
great a spouter of cold water as if he were 
the prince ef whales. The fire insurance 
companies will bless his memory and he 
will be known in India as the great fire- 
extinguisher. The  fire-worshipers of 
Bombay, however, may be inclined to look 
with suspicion upon his engines, as calcu- 
lated to extinguish their religious idols. ~ 


—The Hartford Courant says: 


“Tf the New Haven life company is 
within $50,000 of entire solvency, then 
there is no force in the insurance laws of 
this state, and an insurance department is 
good for nothing operating under those 
laws. It will be the duty of the next legis- 
lature to inquire of what service legislation 
already bad on the subject of insurance is 
worth, and whether, on the whole, there is 
any necessity for pretending to protect the 
people of the state from purely wild-cat 
insurance speculations.” 


—The Boston 7raveler says: 


“An incident showing the present 
unsettled condition of insurance rates oc- 
curred in this city a few days ago, when a 
firm, having over a org of a million 
dollars, insurance, effected nine months 
since at then current rates, canceled their 
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insurance, paying long rates for the nine 
months, and then reinsuring at a lower 
rate; so that the whole cost of the firm’s 
insurance for the year, after paying long 
rates for threc-quarters of the year, was 
less than the amount agreed upon at the 
time of effecting the first insurance.” 


—The Springfield Republican says: 

“Thaddeus Smith, of North Hadley, 
who failed not long ago fora large sum, is 
at the point of death. A ten-thousand- 
dollar policy on his life would have ex- 
pired Thursday noon for the non-payment 
of the annual premium; but at the last 
moment the First National Bank at North- 
ampton, who held the policy as collateral, 
renewed the policy by paying the $900 
premium which vy, as due.” 


—lIsaac Washburn, of Taunton, a well- 
known insurance broker, was arrested in 
Boston last week, and held for trial, 
charged with violating the law which pro- 
hibits any broker or agent from procuring 
or placing insurance in any company not 
legally authorized to transact business in 
Massachusetts. 


—The chief of the Cleveland (0.) fire 
brigade has publicly protested against the 
erection of any more wooden buildings in 
that city, which he daclares to be as dan- 
gerous as was Chicago prior to the fire of 
1871. 


—Isaac R. St. John, the receiver of the 
Lamar Fire Insurance Company, which 
failed on account of losses sustained by 
the Chicago fire, has nearly settled up the 
business, and will present his report to the 
Supreme Court on Wednesday, Dec. 1st. 


—In New York and Brooklyn there are 
just about eighty companies, thirty-three of 
which, according to the last report of the 
Massachusetts Department, are fully au- 
thorized to do business in that state. 








INSURANCE. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. 


, GEORGE T. ADEE, 


Equitable 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets.. . . . $28,000,000 
Annual Income... . 10,000,000 
Surplus. 4,000,000 


ALL PREMIUMS ARE RECEIVED IN CASH, 
ALL LOSSES ARE PAID IN CASH, 
NO NOTES ARE TAKEN. 


The Assets are invested ac- 
cording to the’ Insurance 
Laws of the State of -New 
York, furnishing a Security 
of great value to those who 
are depending upon their 
insurance policies for the 
ultimate support of their 
families. 

THE BUSINESS is conduct- 
ed on the mutual plan, by 
which the profits enure to 
the Sey of the policyhold- 
ers and are annually di- 
vided among them. 

During the year 187 4 this 
Society returned four mil- 
lion eight hundred and six- 
teen thousand dollars to 
policyholders and their 
families, in dividends, 
death claims, ete. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
HENRY M.ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 
JAMES LOW, D. HENRY SMITH. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 
JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW 
HENRY S. TERBELL. JOHN SLOANE. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPs, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 
WILLIAM H. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY, 
SIMEON FITCH, SAMUEL HOLMES, 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 
BENJ,F.RANDOLPH, W.WHITEWRIGHT, Jr., 
ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J. MoCOOK, 
JOHN T. MOORE, E. JUDSON HAWLEY, 
PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. IRVIN, 

HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS. AcTUARY. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AT 
No. 120 Broadway, New Werk. 





‘So Much Insurance for so Much 
Momey.”’ 


ST. LOUIS 


LIFE INSURANCE 
co 


* 

A STRONG STOCK COMPANY, 
Giving -a MAXIMUM In- 
surance for a MINI-: 
MUM Premium. 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE C€O.. 


89 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 


i SESee He 





deut. 
idenc, 





SHOR eee eee meee eee eseeaseeeesssns 


This Company issues all 


kinds of st jultae 
rates. Vigntion fs aso inviteds ote Sa 
Polly, wh iS ee dante - 





THE 


National Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE; 


157 to 163 LaSalle St., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is transacted. 
Cash Capital.............ss000e0+..05 $1,000,000 00 


Total Assets, July 1st, 1875.... 3,787,386 25 
Total Liabilities, July 1st, 
1 


SERRE ir aia ve 8 4 2,316,539 70 


Surplus, being security addi- 

tional te the Reinsurance 
1,470,846 55 
JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. ¥. CRANK, Secretary. 
EMERSON W. PERT, Actuary. 
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32d YEAR, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
ORGANIZED 1843. 


Has Insured since that date nearly 
53,000 LIVES. 
Has paid in death claims more than 
$9,000,000. 
Has returned to its members in Surplus more 
than $6,000,000. 
Has earned a Surplus in 1874 of 
bates $575,000, 
= a = vs the credit of policy-holders of the prese - 
Ithas a Reserved Fund of $12.539,416.98, 


according to a putation by the Combined Experi- 
by the state in the valsation of peitten ty air aet 
n e@ valuation 0 oliciesin & - 
panies doing business in Massachusetts. ps5 
Insurances granted. upon individual liv 
the amount of $15,000. meses 
Amount at risk, 
$63,000,000, 
upon 21,302 LIVES. 
For information concerning Lif 
in all iz wrenches apply atthe Odlee,ror to 
cal Agentsin the various Cit 
of this and other States. — ‘hie 


B. F. STEVENS, Pres’t. 
W.G. McKOWN, Ass. Sec’y. 
W. W. MORL 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1875. 
The Trustees, nm conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st December, 1874: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st January, 1874, to 31st December, 1874. $6,512,086 21 
miums on Policies not marked off Ist 
PUNE UMM acccukccdecontecnsectsescceice 2,433,258 19 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ 


Me! > gee have poem By Be Life 
sks, nor upon Fire Risks disco: 

with Marine Risks. eee 
Premiums marked off irom lst January, 








‘ , Act’y. 
AND, M. D., Med. Examiner. m 








$16,003,534 74 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec. 
ond of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all mterest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and carceled. Upon certifi. 
eateswhich were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment ofi nterest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the neg 
earned premiums of the Company for the year en 
3lst December, 1871, for which certificates will 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 
J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
D, JONES, GORDON W. BURNHA 
ES DENNIS, FRiD’K CHAUNCEY, me 


.H. H. MOO CHARLES P. BURDE’ 
iene ore FRANCIS SKIDDY me 


ENRY K ERT OSTA at ow 
WILLIAM DGE, LPH LEMOYNE, 
ROYAL P AM T. SACKETT, 

OSEFH GAILLARDJR ,TH SAS FS OENGS. 

A LOW, WINTHROP G. RAY 

x LETT, EDWUND W. CORLL 
3 EN H. WEBB. SHEPHERD KNAPP. 
J. D, JONES, President. 
RLBS DENNIS. Vice-President 
H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 





CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus ee e‘ie sé 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans. Term 
insurance under the plan of , 


Deposit Insurance ° 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


: JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres 
8. H. WHITB, Vice-Pres. and Treas, ; 
HALSEY STEVENS, See 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen’l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. ¥. 









eee 


oe * 


circulars 


 Acvasty. 
ay, N. ¥. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COM PANY, 


Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


No. 239 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1875... 


Surplus................ ane miaey sana se bins 
Ratio of xponse (inclu ing Taxes) a 10.97. 


ARATIVE 8 


10 
From the sarplos ot $i ry oid t the Com a Hat? $2 88 erent prem et videwd, available on set- 


premium, to pating 
The return premium tvidend) Nior 1875 will, on Cy: policies, 
mt management of the Comeeny 36 
deemed a sufficient guaranty that the best interests of policyholders are honestly prot: 


The KNICKERBOCKER continues to offer liberal contracts of insurance and to 
ms SAVINGS BANK PLAN.” Policies on this = Bond, on their face a definite cash surrender value, and are 


The conservative and pruden' 
promoted. 


thereby seadered ¢ as aes as a United State 


. W. D ERBY M. Bee Consulting Physician. 
TORN F. COLLINS, Manager of Agencies. 





THE INDEPENDENT. ae 99 














Sevecevevccccccecees $7,640,230 62 
ON a eee kecceece cece crepes 1, ‘408,042 86 


Decrease. 
447. 
1, 





proporti onate 1 7 Lt a bution 


to surplus. 
than th 
as shown sy tae Sgures 


ven above, & 
and faithfully 


earnestly commend the 


GaAs. M. HIBBARD hepeeay, 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Ca’ 


HENRY W. JOHN SON, Co | 





HOME : 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


ORTY-FOURTH gs UAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of July, 1873. 


Cash C a eae 
serve Jor Re-ins 


eserve 
Net Surplus 


Total Assets - - "= ° 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash In Banks 
Bonds > men 


Bank Stoc' 
State and City Bond 


Interest due on 





JULY 18TH, 1875. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
Capital - -° * $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - * -* 217,405 54 

Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 





DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 

H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL D. BABOOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
BENJ. LAWRENCE- TURNURE, 
Ke we SAMUEL A. SAWYER 
SB. G em DEN GRO. CURTISS, 
HENRY © BOWEN A 


EX’R TE 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM rgd 
WILLIAM CHA 














M. VAIL, RI iS LAMSO} 
THEODOYK 1. HUSTED, WELLIN CLAP 
WM.H.CASWELL, ‘HENRY no SPAULDING, 
ARNOLD JOHN PAINE 
M. RICHARDS ROBERT H. McCURDY 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, DAN!ELS. MILLER, 
JAS. FREELAND, JOBN H. EARLK, 
C. J. LOWREY HENRY EYRE 
OHN D. MAIRS, CHARLES H TH 
LORING ANDREWS, WM.H. HURLBUT, 
HUR ENSON, EDWARD MARTIN 
JOHN L. RI KER, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
E,W. CORLIES, 8. M. BUCKINGHA 
@EO. W. LANE. SHERMAN HARTW 
JAMES FRASER JOHN F. SLATER. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary 
B.C. TOWNS. ry ec Dep't. 
ABRAM Mi pmiRey. Secreta: i {Dep 
rooklyn Dep 
Sonn K. OR LEY Fay 





ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Cash Capital - - = $400,000.00 
Cash Surplus - - + + = 482,816.48 
Total Cash Assets, July 
Ist, 1875. @-. Cys O44 $832,816.48 


This Company d busi ten (10) years 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 
rapid and the indempity offered by it unsurpassed. 


J. C. BURBANK, President. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








Unpaid Losses and Dividends _ . st . 


Loans on § Stocks, payable on on demand “(market value “ot ‘Securities $416,462. 
tt JULY, WD... ceceeeeeeeeecnteettieee © 
Balance in Senas of Agen’ ee 


scene ee weer eeereeeesensees 


Se eet eneeenesereee ee eeeee 


FOF OOF eee eeeeeetereeeeseneneeseeseeereeee® 


| ‘CHAS. J. MARTIN, Precidient: 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





rae = +1171 


- 7 = e " = $5,754,214 85 













ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE — 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 


Death Claims; 
has paid taf ot to acta 
has a surplus of $1,860,000 over Liabilities ; 
$135 a for every $100 Li 


i 
Its ratioof Expenses to a in 1874 was only 
about 14 per cent. 
THE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PADD. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 





has a ratio of 





DIRECTORS. 


HENRY STOKES EDWARD SCHELL, 
D. HENRY HAIGHT T, C. NoRWoop, — 
AMBROSE C. KINGSLAND, | JOHN 

pow J. - BROWN, 8. 


Is 
a3t 
‘1: 
Sh 
re] 
I 
# 


R. RRIN, C. ¥. WEMPLE 
D PEA J.L. HA Y 
EDWARD HAIGAT, JOHN D. Ress 


. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
JAMES E. Y es 


JNO. 8. WILLIAMS, t. Louis, * 


wy = E. W. man 
iu.” ‘ N. K. Mastox _— 





OHN H. WATSON, 
| W. K. HINMAN, 





OHN T. TERRY, | smn TURNED Boston, 
‘ 


HENRY STOKES. oY, 'WEMPLE, 


R ¢ 
J. L. HALSEY. 8. N. STEBBINS. 
H: B: STOKES, '} Assistant Secretaries. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nes. 361. Pam : and 264 Broadway 
orner Varren Street, 


‘ INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
Lenape {oatures “of tt is Compa ny are ABSO- 
NU LIBERALITY TO TO THE IN CAL MA NAGEMENT, 
All forms of LAfe and Endowment Policies Issued, 


‘ JOHN E. DE WITT, Pres 
CHAS. B PEASE Secretary. pie 
AM D. WHITING, Actuary. 
| eee 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—or— 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


__ $3.50 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. City, 




















THIRTY YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE. 





NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


eo over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 





_ More than 110,000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


7 —_——_ 


““PONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 





All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEELNG A SPECIFIED PROPORTION LN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
thereon. 


—-— 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex. 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FURURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence and support. Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 
D O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies 
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(se ne ee emma 


farm and Garden, 


A COLD-PIT be 
FOR KEEPING FLOWERS DUBING THE | 
4. “WINTER. é 


bg | BY SOS. 


Taose af us whe desire to 
bedding-out plants during the’ 
not possess the luxury of a Bréenho 
the facilities for keeping all our darlings in 
window-gardens, can avail ourselves of the in- 
expensive substitute of a cold pit. 

Choose 9 well-drained portion of the garden, 
as near.the house as possible, and sheltered 
from the coldest winter wind by a clump of 
bvergreens ora hedge. Dig the pit aboutfour 
feet ia width and six to eight feet in length, 
locating it east and west. It should begbout 
five feet in depth at the back and four ‘féet fn 
front. Place good, strong posts in each corner, 
and on the outsides of the posts nail boards ; 
then put ip.en inner lining of boards,nailed 
to the insideg of the posts, end fill tp the in- 
tervening space With tan or Btable-Nttér ; but 
the tan is preferable, because it does -ndt breed 
insects. Over the top of it place some 
grooved frames, to secure the sashes. Second- 
band .window- tpames Willwanswer your pur- 

. pose, Wnt they must be made to fit very secure- 
ly. = It is -well, also, to have fhem swing on 

: hinges at the sides, so that a part of one can 
be lifted up a little way for letting in air. 

Fill up the bottom, of the pit six inches.in 

depth with charcoal finely powdered or gmat) 
pebble-stones, and over them place a foot in 
depth of tan orcoal-ashes. In this plunge the 
pots of flowers to the brim. 

If it is desirable to take the plants bufof the 
pots, substitute rich soil for the tan or ashes, 
and plant in that; but I think pots are better, 
and when the plants are well budded they can 
be brought Into the house. 

Build the pit before cold weather comes on, 
and when it freezes shut up the sashes close, 
and bank up the outside with stable-litter, tan, 
of straw, with @ covering of Hemlock boughs 
‘Over the sashes, as the turpentine in them 
repels the action of the frost; but, if not 
obtainable, straw matting will do or pieces of 
old carpets. Thechief objects te be secured 
are proper yéntilation, dryness, and warmth. 
‘As winter comes on, outside shutters of wood 
should be tightly fitted on, and they should be 
coveted with ‘hemlock branches or Btraw 
durinog January and the coldest season ; but on 
a bright day in midwintey alittle sifcan be 
admitted at noon, when the mercury rises above 
45° and the sun shines brightly on the sashes ; 
and when the thermometer marks 48° or 50° 
the whole top can be thrown open at noon- 
time for an hour or more, for as long as the 
eaves run freely there is no danger of chilling 
your pets. 

At such atime thoroughly examine ali the 
plants, femove the decaying leaves, and, if the 
soil in the pots is very dry, water thoroaghly 
with warm water containing one tablespoonful 
of guano to one gallon of water. If there is 
an appearance of worms in the pots, give 
them a tablespoonful or two of lime-water. 
Water will only absorb a certain amount of 
time and there is no danger of- making it too 
strong. To two gailons of water put a large 
piece of lime, and let it settle after stirring it 
thoroughly together; then bottle for use. It 
is. a capital fertilizer as well as a worm de- 
stroyer. 

If micé ehcroach upon your territory, scatter 
copperas amongst the tan or ashes, and they 
will disappear. 

Pansies, Primroses,and Daised will blossom 
all winter in a cold pit. Lettuce and radishes 
can be raised in perfection by scattering their 
seeds over the tan, but they will not grow in 
ashes. Geraniums, Roses, Bouvardias, Fuch- 
sias, Heliotropes, and Begouias will all winter 
perfectly in this manner, and in March and 
April will be in the fullest bloom and richly 
repay the cultivator. 

Seles oceania 


SOFT CORN. 


Eprrors or Ta# INDEPENDENT: 
Will you permit me to make a suggestion 
‘through THz INDEPENDENT, believing it will 
reach more families, both East and West, than 
‘ip any other paper. It is this: That feeders 
and dairymen in the East drive or ship their 
stock into the Northwest to winter. I think 
they can make it pay them. Hay is short in 
the East, consequently bigh—say from $15 to 
‘$20 per ton; while it can be bought in the 
West for from $5 to $8 per ton, of good quality. 
But the most important reason is: there are 
‘millions of bushels of soft corn, that cannot 
be cribbed, or only in small quantities, to be 
fed out almost as soon as put in. Now this 
soft corp, fed before it gets moldy, makes the 
very best of beef, and makes it quicker than 
‘any other feed. It is also good for pigs to 
grow on, but very poor for hogs to fatten on. 
It makes soft, flabby pork, resembling what in 












THE INDEPENDENT. 


such as we have will have to be fed. It will 
take three times as much of it, and a much 
r time to do it in; consequently, the late 
Will be very late. 
t pigs'are not what I want to talk about. 


4 It is cows mostly that Ihadin mind. Know- 


ing that the dairymen dry up their ¢ows early 
and cull out the poor milkers for beef, the pre- 
sumption is that most of these farmers will 


have to buy their winter's feed, or the corn 


part of it, which will be high, as, according to 
shipping reports, the New York dealers have 
taken out of Chicago within the last four or 
five weeks som*thing like five millions of 
bushels of corn, Yeaving not much over one- 
half million of bushels, Whith will also, prob- 
ably, be shipped to foreign countries, and will 
not benefit the home feeding very much. Now, 
if they could be persuaded to consider my sug- 
gestion, it might be a source of profit, both to 
the East and the West. 

Our potatoes are good and weare thankful 
it isso, for our millers say we shall have poor 
bread for the next year. « But we can eat the 
less of it and more potatoes. Vines of every 
kind are killed; but most people will have a 
few pumpkins and squashes of the earliest set- 
ting that will be ripe. The summer has been 
delightful for us poor mortals, that have 
roasted from ninety to one hundred and twenty 
successive days Gach summer,for the past 
twenty-two years; on an Illinois farm. I do 
not think we have had forty days this summer 
that we have not hada fire in our sitting-room, 
either morning or evguipg, it being very damp, 
as well as cold. FarMer. 





THE BIGGEST GRAPEVINE IN 
AMERICA. 





AmonG the great curiosities that will grace 
the Centennial Exhibition next. year will be 
the famous grapevine from Santa Barbara, 
California. Itis claimed for it that it is the 
greatest grapevine in the world, and the news 
comes to us that it has been taken up, packed 
in sécure manner, aud shipped to San Fran- 
cisco, thence to be reshipped to Néw York. 
The history of this vine is a very peculiar one. 

A Spanish lady, when starting from Sonora 
on horseback, bad given to her by her lover a 
branch from a grapevine, to be used as a 
riding-whip; and, when she arrived at Santa 
Barbara she planted the branch, which has 
produced this wonderful vine. “ How long ago 
it was we are notinformed. It is asserted to 
be between 40 and 100 years old, opinions and 
dates differing. 

This vine is situated about three and one- 
half miles from the town of Santa Barbara, 
Cal., in the courtyard of an old adobe house. 
The trunk is about four feet four inches in 
circumference at the largest part. It begins 
to branch six or eight feet from the ground, 
and is then supported on a framework which 
it covers as a roof, The whole Vine thus sup- 
ported now covers Over an acre of ground. 
Several of the limbs are ten inches in circum- 
ference at a distance of twenty-five or thirty 
feet from the trunk. The annnal yield of 
grapes from this vine is from 10,000 to 12,000 
pounds. The clusters of grapes average, 
when ripe, from two to two and one-half 
pounds each. The vine is on rather high 
ground, and it is stated that the soil about it 
has never been manured. The soil under it is 
bard and the Spaniards dance under the 
shadow of the leaves of the vine, which form 
a complete sun-proof canopy of yerdure. The 
produce of this vine supported an old woman 
who owned.it for many years. 

The Santa Barbara Press also has further 
information respecting it: ‘* This estate has 
been in the possession of the Dominguez 
family over three-quarters of a century, being 
the most noted place in Southern California, 
attracting tourists from all parts of the globe. 
It was conveyed by the city authorities of 
Santa Barbara to Dona Marcella Feliz de 
Dominguez, after her residence thereon dur- 
ing many years. In the year 1865 she disposed 
of it by will to her son, Don Jose Dominguez, 
who has now conveyed it to M. Sarver, Esq., 
of Canton, Ohio. Soon after having made her 
will, she departed this life, at the ripe old age 
of 105 years, leaving 300 lineal descendants. 

** We quote from Hyatt’s Hand-book of Grape 
Culture: ‘Santa Barbara Mammoth Vine.—We 
call this the Mammoth not.so much on account 
of the size of its fruit as of its vine and of 
its prodigiously prolific bearing properties.’ 
He then proceeds to say : ‘One of the celebri- 
ties of Spanish California is the immense and 
beautiful. grapevine pow growing at the 
Montecito, two or three miles below” Santa 
Barbara. The planter of the vine was Dona 
Marcellina Feliz de Dominguez, of the earliest 
expedition to Sonora, before 1780.’ This now 
famous vine about seventy years since was 
the riding-whip of this Spanish lady, presented 
to her by her lover, which, after the ride, was 
planted by her, and has now developed into 
that grand memento of love, the largest and 





“Qhio used to be called stock-fed pork. But 








“Beside the old vine is an offspring, onl 12 
years old, fast approaching the dimensi ne 
of its parentand fully @s prolific. Under the 
gevial branches-of ‘thls youthfal vine fs 
large dancing-floor, whére, according to the 
custom of the Spaniards, on Sabbath days 
and Sabbath -evenings, are performed >the. 
love-dances of a new generation of Spanish 
lads and lasses in their fandangos, enlivened 
by the voluptnous swells of music and free 
draughts of Camulus. Close by reposes the 
ancient riding-whip, spreading her venerable 
branches over an area of more than 5,000 
square feet of ground, the tutelar guardian of 
the rancho, whose branches intertwine with 
those of her offspring and those of a neigh- 
boring fig tree, annually laden with figs 

These people truly have long had the privilege 
(now passed away) of sitting, as well as dape- 
ing, under their own vine and fig tree. 

* According to Hyatt, before the death of 
the aged Dona, this vine was made to produce 
more than any known grapevine in all Amer- 
ica, North or South. Between 1850 and 1860 it 
had trailed over some 80 yards circumference, 
with a trunk 12 inches in diameter, risitig clear 
8 feet from the ground. 

‘*Some years it has borne over 6,000 bunches 
of ripe and sound grapes, or close on to 8,000 
pounds, and become the wonder of every resi- 
dent or sojourner in this part of California; 
and, what is more, for the last thirty years it 
has principally maintained the old woman and 
her numerous family. 

“ Professor Silliman, when he visited it, last 
year, said he had never heard of such an im- 
mence grapevine in any other country ; which 
is saying a great deal, as he has traveled much 
io the south of Europe. 

“ Charles Loring Brace, in his work on Cali- 

fornia, refers to this vine, having measured 
it himeelf. To-day the truok of the vine, in 
the thickest place, measures four feet four 
{nches in circumference, its branches being 
supported by 52 trellises, having for a number 
of years produced annually from five to six 
tons, or from 10,000 to 12,000 pounds of grapes. 
It is estimated that during the last sixty years 
its total yield approximates the enormous 
product of half a million pounds of grapes, 
which, at five cents per pound, would amount 
to twenty-five thousand dollars. 
_ “Rey. Robert Bentley, in his Thanksgiving 
sermon, delivered at the Union Thanksgiving 
services held in the Santa Barbara Congrega- 
tional church, November 80th, 1871, thus 
refers to this vine: ‘A nuncio from Rome, 
who visited this place not long since, and who 
in his observations and readings had made the 
subject of vines his specialty, asserted that 
the great grapevine in this vicinity is as large 
again as the famous vine of Fontainebleau, in 
France, larger than any found among the 
villas in the vicinity of Rome, and surpasses 
any of which Pliny gives record in his history 
and travels.’ 

‘The rancho on-whicb this vine stands is 
situated on Montecito Creék, and is watered 
by astream from the hot springs, a mile dis- 
tant. Theland and sea-view is unsurpassed, 
the situation being equi-distant from the 
Pacific, on the south, avd the Santa Ynez 
Mountains, on the north.’’ 


— 


INSECTS IN HOUSE-PLANTS AND 
IN GREENHOUSES. 


PeteR HENDERSON, the well-known flovist, 
in his work entitled ‘‘Gardening for Pleas- 
ure,” published by the Orange Judd Company, 
gives the following directions relative to the 
insect pests which so frequently destroy the 
beauty and injure the growth of the plavts 
that are cultivated for winter by florists, ama- 
teur and professional: 

“One of the most troublesome pests of 
plants grown inthe greenhouse or sitting- 
room in winteris the aphis, or ‘green fly,’ as 
itis termed. We have no difficulty in getting 
rid of it in the greenbouse, when itis separate 
from the house, Al! that is necessary is to get 
some tobacco-stems (such a8 are thrown out 
as refuse by cigar-makers), and soak them in 
water for a minute ortwo. About half a pound 
or so for a greenhouse 25x20 feet is placed 
over a small handful of shavings—only 
enough to light the dampened tobacco, as 
too many might injure the planis. by smoke, 
The burning tobacco-stems give out a smoke 
that is quickly fatal to the ‘green fly.’ To 
thoroughly prevent the least appearance 
of this insect, the greenhouse must be fu- 
migated every four or five days. We fu. 
migate all our greenhouses twice each week 
during the entire year; our rule being that an 
aphis must never ba seen upon any plant in 
the houses. If the greenhouse is attached to 
the dwelling, so that the tobacco-smoke would 
find its way into the rooms, recourse may be 
had to another remedy. Take these samé 
waste tobacco-stems aud, steep them in water 
until the liquid is-of the color of strong tea, 
and with this water syringe the plants freely 
twice a week. is will not only effectually 
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most other insects that infest plants. Where 
only @ few plants are kept in rooms, thé 
easiest way is to dip the plants entirely in the 
tobaeco-water, moving them up and down 
in the liquid, to wash the ‘insects off, if they 
have a firm hold. The ‘red spider’ is an- 
other pest to winter-blooming plants, and 
wherever itis seen you may be certain that 
the atmosphere has been too dry, and very 
likely the temperature too hot, as it is. rare- 
ly found in a cool, damp atmosphere. The 
treatment for thisinsect in the greenhouse 
is copious syringings with water; but where 
but a few plants dre grown in the house it is 
best to go over the leaves, especially on the 
under side, witha wetsponge. The red spider 
is so minute that it is hardly distinguishable 
by the naked eye. But its destructive effects 
are quickly perceptible, as the leaves upon 
which it works soon become brown; and if 
the leaves are closely examined, particularly 
the under side, the minute insect will be seen 
in great numbers. 

“ Another troublesome insect among plants 





‘that are grown in ahigh temperature is the 


‘mealy bug.’ The insect is flat, of whitish- 
brown, usually nestling at the axils of the 
leaves, where it is covered with a white pow- 
der, making it easily distinguishable. This is 
one of the most annoying of all insects that 
attack plants, as nothing seems to kill it, un- 
less the remedy is strong enough to injure the 
plants; so that rubbing it off with a small 
brush is the only safe remedy that we would 
care to recommend amateurs. We find alco- 
hol, thrown on by whatis called an ‘atomizer,’ 
sold by druggists for bedewing with perfumes, 
to be very effective in destroying the ‘mealy 
bug,’ as the alcohol reaches to every part of 
the plant; but we find that some plants when 
in very soft growth are injured by even this 
light application of alcohol. Another pest— 
not an insect but a vegetable parasitic growth 
—known as mildew, affects but few plants in- 
doors except the rose; still, as it is most injuri- 
ous to this, we give the most effectual remedy 
for destroying mildew on roses, either outside 
or under cover. Boil one pound of lime and 
ove pound of sulphur in two gallons of water 
until it is reduced to one gallon; allow the 
liquid to settle until clear, then bottle it for 
use. One gill only, no more, of this liquid is 
mixed in five gallons of water, and this syr- 
inged thoroughly over the rose plants in the 
evening. If in the house, so that syringing 
cannot be done, dip the plants in it, as recom- 
mended for the tobacco-water. As with most 
other.remedies, we prefer to use this lime and 
sulphur mixture as a preventive, rather than a 
cure, and we apply it to our roses at least once 
a weck, even though there is no appearance of 
mildew. In proportion as plants are kept free 
from insects and mildew so will be their vigor 
and their thriftiness,”” 





VINES FOR THE WINDOW. 


Tue most satisfactory vine yet recommend- 
ed by florists for the window is the Cobea 
scandens, yet we have seldom seen it used ; and 
we notice with pleasure some excellent recom- 
mendations in its favor by a correspondent of 
The Country Gentleman : 


“The idea seems to have taken root that it 
will not bear thé variable temperature of the 
sitting-room, heated by a stove and repeatedly 
cooled off by open doors. I am not able to 
find any runner but the Ivy that will stand 
such drawbacks better. Give the Cobeea plenty 
of liquid manure, sunshine, and room for both 
roots and vine, and it will do well under very 
upfayorable circumstances. For rapid growth 
and constant bloom it is hard to exceed. Tae 
sceds are hard to start in an open border, aud 
do much better when they can have the ad- 
vantage of bottom heat; hence, it will usual. 
ly be found most satisfactory to propagate 
from layers or cuttings or go to the profes- 
sional florist for plants. Nevertheless, seed 
planted in an open border in September and 
forgotten often produces fine plants for winter 
use. 

“*T would, in this connection, like to speak 
a good word for my old friends, the Tropeo- 
lums, ’Tis true they are ‘common,’ ‘ coarse,’ 
and ‘ old-fashioned’; but among more fashion- 
able kinds they lose much of this, and if we 
could only forget that they were nasturtiums 
we would like them in spite of all. 

“No doubt many of your readers will hold 
up their hands in horror if I eyen name the 
Convolvulus family among vines for the win- 
dow; and yet those who can see a proper 
selection of them well arranged cannot deny 
that they add a charm peculiar to themselves. 
The objection to this family is often caused by 
a want of knowledge of the newer varieties. 

C. tricolor. is fine when in contrast with other 
blooms; and the little delicate blossoms of @. 
Mauritanicus are quite as charming as many 
more common competitors. The Ipomea 
family has many admirers, and, with good 
specimens of the 1. coccinea before our view, it 
is not difficult to aecount for the fondness. 








most famous vine in the world. 
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please many ; but among other yities it) like 
the 0. tricolor, lends a charm by comparison. 
Of the Maurandia Barclayana, Thunbergia, 
and Ivy it is needless for me to say much. 
They are well known; but, to my miud, too 
common. With the Clerodendron, Balfouri I 
have no luck, and would discard i¢from the 
window, as teing better suited to. the fixed 
temperature of the greenhouse. 

** A specimen of the Passiflora. family must 
not be omitted. For bloom the P. cerilea will 
probably suit best ; but for effect I would take 
P. trifasciata, which owes its effect mainly to 
its tricolored foliage. Give’ plenty of sun- 
shine and not too much water. Many fine 
plants are injured by too free use of moisture 
around the roots,”’ 





GEORGE GRANT’S VICTORIA 
COLONY. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing from the Vic- 
toria Colony, om the Kansas Pacific Railroad, 
gives some interesting facts. He says thatthe 
Victoria estate differs from other setilements 
in this country in several important particulars. 
Mr. Grant has subdivided his estate into large 
farms, and sells only to settlers of assured 
character and position, who will devote them- 
selves to raising improved breeds of sheep, 
cattle, and horses and cultivate the land ac- 
cording to the progressive farming ideas of 
the present day. * The unsurpassed advantages 
of the climate, soil, grass, water, and shelter 
of this district are peculiarly favorable to the 
growth and improvement of live’ stock, 
and Mr. Grant\believes that a breed of 
sheep, cattle, and borses will be. devel- 
oped on these plains fully equal” to 
the best breeds of Europe. Fodt-rot and 
kindred diseases are unknown there, owing to 
the high elevation and dryness of climate. 
Mr, Grant began his pew enterprise by im- 
porting English long-wooled rams, selected 
from the first flocks of England, chiefly Ox- 
ford Downs, Cotswolds, Lincolns, Leicesters, 
wd Shropshires. He then purchased Colo- 
rado graded ewes for breeding, and the experi- 
ment of crossing the merinos with long-wools 
resulted most favorably. Besides the general 
improvement in Torm, size, and weight, they 
clipped from seven to ten pounds of wool, 
being nearly double that of the native stock, 
The English rams cost from $150 to $250 each, 
but this outlay has been amply repaid in the 
marked improvément shown ff the meritos 
crossed with this best imported blood, ‘Phe 
sheep are divided into flocks of about 1,000 
each, under the eharge of separate shep- 
herds, and remain out in the opdu ‘prairie 
more than three-fourths of the year, ‘Mr. 
Grant has built. extensive covered cor- 
rals of the Kansas stone found there in 
great quantities, for wag shelter, and in 
stormy weatber feeds crushed corn, The 
cost is comparatively small, and out of 
the flock of 7,000 ewes there was a loss of 
only one per cent, during the winter, This 
Mr. Grant attributes to the perfect shel- 
ter and corn feed. Experiments made by 
the head shepherd with certain flocks, by 
feeding hay instead of corn, produced a 
greater death rate, and corn was substituted, 
with most beneficial results. Mr. Grant 
sums up his experience on - this point in the 
opinion that proper shelter, with a feed of 
crushed corn, will carry a flock of sheep 
safely through the winter with no appre- 
ciable loss. Mr. Grant has increased his flock 
this season to 10,000 ewes and is arranging to 
have on his estate: 100,000 of improved breeds 
Within five years. Ao estimate has been made 
of the probable results of sheep-farming at 
Victoria, basing the figures’on past expertence, 
and it shows that, beginning with a flock of 
1,000 breeding ewes and 20 rams, the annual 
increase and profits in ten years, at the. lowest 
estimate, will amount to $200,000. As to cat- 
tle, Mr. Grant uses only first-class imported 
Shorthorns, of the Booth and Bates strain, 
some of them the finest animals in this 
country. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


MAKE HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Ihave seen very pretty transparencies made 
by stitching ferns and gay clusters of leaves 
between sheer folds of lace, and fastening the 
whole or rather surrounding it by a slender 
frame made of cigar-lighters. Any long vine 
which you have been so fortunate as to have 
succeeded in pressing will loop itself gracefully 
over your pictures or brackets. Ivy, the stems 
inserted into flat bottles of water and the 
bottles tied to the backs of picture-frames, 
can be trained to grow around pictures with 
very fine effect. Ina warm, moist atmosphere 
the ivy vine grows rapidly, either in pots or in 
vases of water, and its verdure is a real decor_ 
ation to indoor life in the winter. The gray 
trailing moss of the South, weird and phantom- 
like, or the fluffy, feathery, flowerof the clem- 
atis are graceful for deapery in their exquisite 





“wings, its fire, an 


Nothing is prettier than the bitter-sweet. Its 
delicate coral cups break open, revealing an 
inner ball smooth as wax and tinted with gold, 
With elusters'of this or holly berries shining 
out from glossy leaves, or the running cedar 
that may be had in the forests for the seeking, 
home may be decorated to your heart’s con- 
tent. Then if it.have heart’s content too— 
the cheer of simple, unaffected living, the 
warmth of good humor, the tendervess of cour- 
tesy, and the grace of thankfulness—be it 
never so lowly, there will be no place like 
home. 


TO DRY APPLES, PEARS, AND OTHER FRUITS. 
Have a frame made in the following manner: 
Two strips of board seven feet long, two or 
two and a half inches wide; two strips three 
feet long, one and a half inches wide; the 
whole one-third of an inch thick. Nail the 
long stripe aéross the -ends of the short ones, 
and it makes a frame seven by three feet, 
which is a convenient size for all purposes. 
On one of the long strips nails are driven 
three inches epart, extending from one end to 
the other. After the apples are pared they are 
quartered and cored, and with needle and 
twine or stout thread strung into lengths Jong 
enough to reach twice across the frame. The 
ends of the twine are then tied together and 
the strings hung on the nails across the frame. 
The apples will soon dry, so that the strings 
can be doubled on the nails and fresh ones 
put ov, or the whole of them removed and 
others put in their places. As fast as the 
apples become sufficiently dry they can be 
taken from the strings and the same strings 
used to dry more on. If large apples are 
used to dry, they can be cut in smaller pieces, 
Pears and quinces and other fruits that can 
be strung may be dried in this way. In 
pleasant weather the frames can be set out of 
doors, against the side of the building or any 
other support; and at night or on cloudy and 
stormy days they can be brought into the 
house and set against the side of the room 
near the stove or fireplace. 


‘THE WAY IT RAINS IN FLORIDA, 


It is hard for a Northern farmer, who watch- 
es the horizon with aching eyes, to understand 
the clock-like regularity of this rainy season 
South. Occasionally, as this year, it is de- 
layed ; but, once set in, it goes on regularly. 
There’ is a misty or clear morning, the air 
transfused with a blushing, rainbowy’ efful- 
gence that melts awayin the ardent kisses of 
the sun into an intense dazzlé of sunlight, up | 
to2o’clock. Then the skirmishers of the rain 
rush in on cool, dewy winds, and by sharp 3 
o’clock the whole line is platoon-firing iu 
great, heavy fusilades. Such rains! Gor 
geous, glorious, rushing, a magnificent enthu- 
siasm of plunging moisture. Then the long 
roll of the thunder-drums; the cracking artil- 
lery, with its splendor of electric flash, toned 
off in low rolls; ‘@md before you are aware 
the mobile army ba gathered up its splendid 
‘after-guard and reserves, 
and only in the west you see its grand, victo- 
rious battle-flags ribbing the sky with broad 
bands of color. Mix in a few rainbows some 
foggy mornings, when the whole air is prismy, 
and the clear, still lake looks like an under- 
sky, and you have some idea of Florida in the 
rainy season. Regular as the clock, that mar- 
shaling and grand battle panorama goes on at 
set 2 o’clock, to be closed positively — no 
change on account of the weather—at 5 
o’elock P. M: 


HOW TO HAVE BEAUTIFUL HYACINTHS IN 
WINTER, 


Late in December, after our fall stock of 
bulbs was disposed of, we found a dozen or 
more hyacinths of various colors which had 
been overlookéd. To keep them from spoil- 
ing, they were hastily planted in four or five 
large pots, and these set away in an out-build- 
ing, where they would be free from frost and 
have very little light. There they were left 
for three months, and nothing done except to 
water them occasionally. Expecting little or 
nothing from them, they were not notieed till 
leaf and flower-stalk were both perfectly de- 
veloped. The light had not been sufficient to 
color the flowers, and these were all of a dirty 
pale green. The pots were now bronght to 
the sitting-room and placed in the full sun- 
shine, and in a few hours each epike had as- 
sumed its natural tint. The effect was very 
beautiful. Nota bulb had failed—red, purple, 
yellow, blush, and white were all large and 
perfect. 


POTATOES FOR STOCK. 
The Rural New Yorker says: ‘‘ Western New 


York farmers believe in using potatocs as 
feod for stock when the price it not high 





and fail to mature are less nutritious than 
large, wellripenéd tubers, Any unripe 
potato contains less starch than when y, 
mature, For the same reason they 
valusble for seed. If small potatoes are well- 
ripened, as many of them are, they will doubt- 
1¢88 prove as nutritious as any, and that they 
are valuable feed is the testimony of the best 
farmers. Mr. Dewey, of the Western New 
York Farmers’ Club, estimates their value 
when cooked for hogs at twenty-five cents per 
bushel whenever corn is worth one dollar.”’ 
WHEN TO CUT TIMBER. 

A correspondent of the New Jersey Herald 
says: If *‘ oak, hickory, or chestnut timber is 
felled in the eighth month (August), in the 
second running of the ep, and barked, quite a 
large tree will season perfectly, an@: éyen the 
twigs will remain sound for years; whereas 


that: cut in winter and remaining until néxt 


fall (as thick as your Wrist) wilt be comptetely 
sep-rotten end will Bé-alteost unfit for any 
purpose, The body of tiie'osk split into 'rails 
will not last more than tem of twélve years. 
Chestnut will last longer, but no comparison 
to that cutin the eighth month. Hickory cut 
in the eighth month is not subject to be worm- 
eaten and will last a long time for fencing.” 


GREEN FODDER. 


Harris, in “ Walks and Talks,” says : “Some 
experiments in feeding fodder corn this season 
satisfied me that the same law which governs 
the time for cutting rye, oats, and grass, to 
get the most milk, governs greencorn. When 
in leaf and before it tassels is the time to cnt 
to have the cows give the most milk from 
what they will eat of it. “A lot of cows that 
averaged eight quarts a day on sweet-corn 
fodder, tasseled and silked, when fed on gourd- 
seed corn in leaf, not tasseled, though it stood 
six feet higb, other conditions as far as I know 
being equal, gave an average of nine quarts 
per day.” 
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JAS. M. TRorarer & CO., 


No. 15 John Street, New York. 
Catalogues on Application. 








ROSE BUDS IN WINTER. 
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MEDICAL. 
BELOIT MINERAL SPRINGS, 


(0D0-MA GNESIAN). 
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LARGEST SURGICAL INSTITUTE IN AMERICA. 
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PRICE REDUCED 


OF THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 


OVER 300,000 HOUSES 
PAINTED WITH IT. 


ae and all the a Shades, mited ready for usé, nud sold by the Gatfon, 
amen will find the'quality better than ever. 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CoO., 
32 Burling Slip, New Yorks or 13:2 East River St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





STRICTLY THE PUREST AND BEST. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


Send ‘fora SAMPLE CARB OF COLORS and REDUCED PRICE-LIST. 
P.-O. Box 3951. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 68 Barclay St., N.¥- 
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enough to.warrant selling. .In years of good 
prices the small potatoes are largely used as 
feed for stock, frequently boiled and fed to 
hogs, and in ‘some cases sliced raw as succu- 
lent feed for milch cows and ewes in spring. 
It is a fact, however, that small potatoes 
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DR. RADWAY'S 


DARSAPARILLTAN 
RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF SCROFULA AND ALL 
CHRONIC AND HEREDITARY 
DISEASES, 


BE iT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, _ 
Skin or Benes, 
Mesh py"? 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS ~.. * 
VITIATING THE FLUIDS. 


Chronie Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Con- 
sumption, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tic Douloureux, White Swellings, Tumors, Ul- 


“teal Triad 





Rheum, Bronchitis, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Com- 
plaints, etc. 
PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 


4 Jan 75 


THE INDEPENDENT. : 
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R. M. TAYLOR, W. H. DeGRAAF. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery; 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 182 Hester Street, New Sane 
STILL VONTINOE TO KERP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


_ PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offe: 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. - 


Please state where you saw this. 


When the Blood Rushes with rocket-like violence to the head, causing 
hot flushes, vertigo, and dimness of sight, it is a certain sign that a mild, 
salubrious, cooling, and equalizing laxative is required, and 


Tarrant’s Effervescent SELTZER APERIENT 


should be at once resorted to. eat 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGIBTS. 
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WREEMAN & BURR. ; Clot hing. 
Geo. L. Burr,) @°"'"™  |Clothing. 


Warehouses 138 and 140 Fulton Street, New York. 
THIS OLD AND POPULAR ESTABLISHMENT opens the Season with ani unparalleled Stock, to 





which the attention of purchasers ane inv 
Overcoats, Sui Boys’ Suits, 
Overcoats, } $5 to $40. Suits $10 to $50. Boye Suits, } $5 to $25. 
Overcoats, Sui Boys’ Suits, 


GEO. L. se for Self-Measure and new System for Ordering 
Clothing by Letter, of which thousands avail themselves, enables parties in 
ORDERS BY MAIL. all parts of the country to order with the certainty of receiving the most 
ORDERS BY .MAIL. | PERFECT FiT attainable. 

RULES FOR SELF-M EASURE, Samples, Book of Fashions, and Prices SENT FREE on application. 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 








RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World 


ONE SO-CENT BOTTLE 
WILL CORE MORE COMPLAINTS AND 
PREVENT THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUD- 
DEN ATTACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND 
@ONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
' TEND ANCE. 

THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY 
RELIEF 18 APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR 
TAKEN INTERNALLY, ACCORDING 70 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHATEVER 
CAUS#, UEASES TO EXIST. 

In all cases where pain or discomfort is experienced, 
or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Bilious Colic, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and Ague, or 
with Neuralgia, Headache, Tic Douloureux, Tooth- 
ache, Earache, or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back, 
or Rheumatism, or with Diarrhwa, Cholera Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or with Burns, Scalds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Spasms, the application of 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF will cure you of the 
worst of these complaints in a few hours. 





DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases, aR SR Constipation, 
Costiveness, Dyspepsia, Billi 

Bilious Fever, Infammation of the Bowels, Piles, 
and all derangements of the internal viscera. War- 
ranted to effect a positive cure. ¥ 

Sold by Druggists. 





Indi +ion 





Price 2% cents per box.. 


Dr. Radway & Co., 32 Warren St. 





Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” Send one letter stamp 
to RADWAY & Co., No. 82 Warren 8t., cor. Church, 
New York. Information worth thousands will be 
sent you. 


———————— 
ANTED IMMEDIATEL 
more ¥ Men to iearn TELE- 
GRAPHY. Good Situations guaran- 
Address, with stamp, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 





To School Officers and Church Trustees : 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH H FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and Zerms from the 


SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
“MARVEL” SCHOOL DESKS, 
184 and 186 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FREEMAN & oo) 


(A. FREEMAN, late of FREEMAN & BURR), 


CLOTHIERS, gif ai Bean n 


have opened an entirely new and complete assortment of Fine Rendy- 
unusually low prices. 


SUITS, $13 to $30. OVERCOATS, $8 to $35. BOYS’ SUITS,'$5 to $86: 
ORDER BY MAIL. 
tort a Samples of Cloth with rules of our noted system of selt- ) Free 
qoer r with Fashion Plate, Schibe Sent Seoton on eoaiinniken. 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS OUR SPECIALTY. ’ 
FINE WHITE SHIRTS TO ORDER. USUAL DISCOUNT TO CLERGY. 


THE UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE we 


' ih raised or lowered tosuit any personor purpose 
ed for away ina moment. Invaluable to ladii 
d for "Writing, sth A treasure 1 
or ng, study, games, e' 
in 500 miles of New York, A di =! C 














iroular and quote THE INDEPENDENT, 
LAMBIE & SARGENT, 
Sole Prop’s and M’frs, 793 Broadway, New York. 


a. 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Trade St Bark. 


ELEGANT NEW DESICNS. 
For Sale by all leading Dealers. 








Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 











Factories, Middletown, Conn 
7 ER BROTHERS’ GRAND, UAR D 
ie mm. 13 John Street, N.Y. uPRigut FPBLANOS are tue best bind nthe au 
t-class itrumen 
Amateur W orkers in my ee be beauty of tone and perfection of 
° eee a) 
FANCY WOODS | ‘pnich/RERiiraar carsoone 
TERMS EASY. 
lowing HARD and RARE 
Can be EU e de eee use? e216, 1-4, 6-9 in. and 
Cah s? Wolgue Wanapany: Rony. ied 
Ba see oben Bird's-eye Maple, etc’ 4 NE’S Metallic Weather Strips 


Gaareiy exclude drafts and 
entire a 
RA around windows and Stood the stop 


YEARS. Bnclasees 


Bi mip enertne [eng Pee 
chy ae by mail w tll have prow aud careful at- 
ten 


= ono and a! 














SPRING HINGES FOR SWINGING DooR 
CHurRc® Sc aoOls } 

H ALLS &c Hs 
Am Sp/pAi SP6 Burr Co 4 


$15 SHOT GUN, 
<ggaarameran reemaa 


i EAE | 


peging i vi tom 















Sed fy Oromo Catalog, 


ais nD’s Sons, -B 
PRI Ti faaaas 
bed and plater ever 























‘Nos. 21 AND 23 Rose Sraeer, 





Ee A REE 







IMMEDIATE ATTENTION - 
and should be checked If allowe 
to continue, 


Irritation of the Lungs, 
A PERMANENT 
THROAT AFFECTION, 
oran incurable Lung Disease is often the result. 

BROWN’S 


BRONGHIAL TROCHES, 


Ving a direct influence on the parts, give rc 
For Bronchitis, Asan Catarrh, Co! 


tiveand Throat Diseases aré ‘used with 


always gocd success. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


will find Troches useful in clearing the voice when 
taken before singing or speaking, a a = 
ae a Sood Spualoend a popaian ot 

e re on ani 


ata S BRON TROCHES, 





“MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. . 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.~ 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is thé pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nursesin the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 

thers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind eolic, regulates the bowels, 





} and givesrest, health, and comfort to mother and 


child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in the World in all caseseof DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHGA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause. Fall directions 
for using will decompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the faceimile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 
the outside wrappers, Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


«| BROWN’S! Why Will You. 
Suffer? 


HOUSEHOLD pros neo 
PANACEA & 


FAMILY 
LINTMENT. (zit "=~ 


PANACEA and Fam. 
ily Liniment is of all 
others the remedy you 
want for internal and ex- 
ternal use. It has cured 
PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 
For Internal and External Use, 
PREPARED BY s 
CURTIS & BROWN, 


the above complaints in 
No. 215 Fulton street New York. 





thousands of cases. ‘1aere 
is no mistake about it, 








BROWN’S 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR WORM LOZENCES. 


CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
from no other cause than having worms in the 
stomach. 


perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 
injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepara 
tions. Sold by all Druggists. 

25 Cents a Box. 





To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH, 


* Tomake the GUMS Hard and Healthy, 
USE 


BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE. 


3 95 Gea: Bottle. 


& Frm tak Proprietors, 





NEW YORK. 


oe 





~~, 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will destroy worms without injury to the child, being — 


“nat Te & SONS, Boston. ‘ 
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